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‘THE storm of the French revolution of 
1848 came so suddenly that the royal fam- 
ily fled from the breakfast-table without even 
the most trifling preparation. The mob was at 
the gates of the Tuileries, and all was panic 
and confusion. In the general bewilderment 
the Queen alone was calm, and strongly op- 
posed the abdication, which, however, Louis 
Philippe was persuaded to sign in favor of the 
Comte de Paris, just as in 1830 Charles X. 
had abdicated in favor of the Duke of Bor- 
deaux, afterward known as the Comte de 
Chambord. The royal party fled through the 
garden, while the Duchess of Orleans made a 
brave but ineffectual attempt to save her son’s 
crown by going with her children to the Cham- 
ber cf Deputies. But all was over. The mob 
broke into the assembly; the young princes and 
their noble mother were saved with difficulty, 
and returned no more to the Tuileries, where the 
mob had now the mastery. -The royal apart- 
ments were pillaged; the throne, carried in tri- 
umph by the populace, was burned. All was 
riot and confusion. Happily, the improvised 
government prevented further destruction by 
declaring the Tuileries national property. 
From this time the Tuileries remained un- 
inhabited till the coup d’état of Louis Napo- 
leon, then President of the French Republic. 
But in January, 1852, Napoleon removed 
from the Elysée to the Royal. Palace, which, 
a few months later, on December 2, 1852, he 
solemnly reéntered as emperor, passing under 
the triumphal arch of the principal entrance, 
adorned with the inscriptions: “Vox Populi 
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Vox Dei!” “Ave Cesar, Imperator!” And yet 
people will talk seriously of the “will of the 
nation”! Could any one who witnessed the 
wild enthusiasm of the first days of the Second 
Empire doubt its sincerity? And then —what 
a fall! 

Nearly two months |later,on January 22,1853, 
the Emperor convened all the great function- 
aries of the state in the throne-room of the 
Tuileries, There he announced his intended 
marriage— a marriage in opposition to all the 
traditions of his predecessors, a circumstance 
which, with his characteristic adroitness, he 
presented at a great advantage. All were as- 
tonished. No one, however, had any time for 
opposition, if any had been intended; for only 
a week after the announcement the civil mar- 
riage took place at the Tuileries, preceding, 
according to custom, the religious ceremony, 
which was celebrated on the following day at 
Notre Dame. The young Empress, who had 
remained at the Elysée during the interval, 
then returned in state to the Tuileries, and ap- 
peared in her white robe and veil on the fated 
balcony of the Salle des Maréchaux—the last 
royal bride who would ever stand there. 

The splendor of the First Empire now reap- 
peared at the Tuileries. The etiquette of that 
period was restored as far as possible—less 
stately than that of the time of the Bourbons, 
but more royal than the excessive simplicity 
of the court of Louis Philippe. The household 
of both Emperor and Empress was appointed, 
and the principal functionaries were given apart- 
ments in the palace. These were furnished with 
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somewhat bare and dreary magnificence ; the 
rooms looked stately, but empty and uncom- 
fortable, and many small articles of modern up- 
holstery had to be purchased by the occupants 
to adapt the majestic rooms to the habits of the 
day. 

It must be acknowledged that the Tuileries, 
built at different periods, and arranged for 
various necessities, was not a convenient habi- 
tation. Several of the large galleries had been 
cut up into apartments for the use of the nu- 
merous members of Louis Philippe’s family ; 
these were separated by passages having no 
means of external light or ventilation, so that 
lamps burned day and night, and the air was 
close and heavy. The different floors com- 
municated in the interior by narrow winding 
staircases, also lighted at all times; so that 
the first impression to visitors was strangely 
lugubrious and funereal. Two floors had also 
often been made out of one, so that the ceilings 
were low, and the deep windows prevented the 
free transmission of light, especially darkening 
the rooms situated toward the north. The con- 
veniences of modern life were very imperfect. 
During the greater part of the Emperor's reign 
there was not even water put in, and the daily 
supply of the inmates was brought up in pails 
to the various apartments. The sanitary ar- 
rangements and drainage were very bad; in 
the regions inhabited by the servants, the air 
was absolutely pestilential. 

The Empress occupied the first floor, com- 
municating by a small private staircase with 
the apartments of the Emperor, which were 
on the ground floor, near those afterward de- 
voted to the use of the Prince Imperial. In the 
first years of the empire the furniture of the 
private apartments was not remarkable; but 
at a later period the rooms used by the Em- 
press were arranged with exquisite taste and 
elegance. 

The first salon, furnished in two shades of 
pale green with gold tracings, contained an im- 
mense mirror, which reflected the whole view of 
the gardens, and of the Champs Elysées as far 
as the Arc de |’Etoile. Above the doors were 
painted tropical birds with bright plumage. 
This delightful and charming room was used 
by the chamberlains and ladies-in-waiting. It 
opened into the Salon Rose, furnished and dec- 
orated in different shades of rose color. The 
chimneypiece was of white marble, adorned 
with lapis lazuli and gold; the doors were deco- 
rated with paintings of flowers; the ceiling 
represented the Arts paying homage to the 
Empress, and a genius carrying the Prince Im- 
perial in the midst of flowers. 

It was there that visitors admitted to the 
honor of a private audience awaited her Ma- 
jesty’s pleasure. Thence they were ushered 
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into the Salon Bleu, which was decorated with 
medallion portraits of the Duchesses de Ca- 
dore, de Persigny, de Morny, the Princess Anna 
Murat (afterward the Duchesse de Mouchy), 
and the Countess Walewska. Here,in the midst 
of flowers and rare gems of art, the Empress 
received her guests with such grace and kind- 
ness that all felt immediately at home, and all 
stiffness soon disappeared. The only trying 
moment was that of taking leave, etiquette 
forbidding visitors to retire till a gesture or a 
gracious bend of the head authorized them to 
do so, while the good-nature of the Empress, 
shrinking from what seemed to her an un- 
kind proceeding, often prolonged the inter- 
view to an extent which was embarrassing to 
both sides. 

Beyond the Salon Bleu was a small room 
with a writing-table used by the Empress, op- 
posite to which hung a portrait of the Prince 
Imperial as an infant, wearing the broad red 
ribbon of the Legion of Honor on his little 
white frock. About the walls, in glazed cases, 
were autographs and various historical relics. 

A small boudoir, protected against drafts by 
a folding-screen with glass panels, divided this 
room from a library surrounded with book- 
cases of ebony and gold. 

Then came a dressing-room, an oratory in 
which was an altar concealed by folding-doors, 
and the bedroom of the Empress. 

The Emperor and Empress took their lunch 
together in their private apartments; but they 
dined with the suite, or, according to techni- 
cal phrase, “le service d’honneur,” all wearing 
evening dress. On Sundays, immediately after 
the lunch, was the mass, which the Emperor 
and Empress attended with some ceremonial, 
accompanied by all the service d’honneur, the 
gentlemen in full court uniform, and the ladies 
in elegant morning dresses. . 

On ordinary Sundays the royal party were 
in a gallery facing the altar; but during Lent 
they came into the lower part of the chapel, 
where prie-dieux and arm-chairs covered with 
crimson velvet were prepared for the Emperor 
and Empress, who were received in state by the 
clergy at the door, when the deep-voiced official 
announced in a loud tone, “ L’Empereur!” 

The Emperor always wore the uniform of 
a general with the ribbon of the Legion 
of Honor; the Empress, exquisitely dressed, 
moved by his side with a grace and dignity 
which none present could forget. The Emper- 
or’s grave couritenance and manner impressed 
the bystanders with a sort of awe ; but his fig- 
ure was ungainly and ill proportioned, and his 
swaying gait was unpleasing. 

The sermon, to the great annoyance of the 
preachers, was timed to last exactly half an 
hour, and began immediately after the gospel 
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of the mass, when the gentlemen in attendance 
turned the chairs of the Emperor and Empress 
so as to place them exactly in front of the pul- 
pit. The preacher began his address with a 
low bow, saying, “Sire— Madame,” instead 
of the usual “Mes fréres.” The Emperor sat 
motionless, his clasped hands before him; but 
his peculiar habit of incessantly twirling his 
thumbs often disconcerted the preacher, who 
was further disquieted by the limited time 
granted to him, and by the presence of an of- 
ficial who stepped forward and stood before 
the altar as a warning to conclude the dis- 
course, which was often wound up with evident 
haste. 

The imperial chairs were then turned to- 
ward the altar, and the service was continued 
with exquisite singing, and a seemingly angelic 
accompaniment of harps. Immediately after 
mass, the Empress gave audience to those who 
had obtained that privilege. 

On Thursday of Holy Week the “ Stabat 
Mater ” was sung in the chapel by the first ar- 
tists; all the ladies were then dressed in black, 
with black veils, the efféct of which was very 
solemn. 

All the inmates of the palace were subjected 
to a sort of military discipline. The gates, al- 
ways guarded by sentinels, were closed at mid- 
night; any one returning after that hour was 
noted by the officer in command, and reported 
the next morning. Every day the picket of 
guards was changed, and a fresh password 
was given. 

No strange workmen were admitted. All 
the repairs and changes in the internal arrange- 
ments of the palace were managed by the up- 
holstery department,— called “ La Régie,” — 
whose rule was supreme and often very incon- 
venient, as the men employed by La Régie 
had skeleton keys, and asked leave of no one 
before entering their private apartments. 

“ We have orders from La Régie,” was the 
reply to every remonstrance. 

“ But why did you not execute these repairs 
during our absence, instead of removing all 
our chairs and tables just when we absolutely 
require them ?” 

“ We had not received orders.” 

It was necessary, on temporarily leaving the 
palace for any time, to put away carefully in 
private receptacles all valuables or papers ; 
for, if left in the imperial articles of furniture, 
the slightest apparent flaw would cause every- 
thing to be turned out and given over to the 
mercy of servants while repairs were executed. 
No parcel could be removed from the palace 
without the authorization of La Régie—per- 
haps a necessary measure of precaution‘to pre- 
vent imperial or national property from being 
disposed of by some unscrupulous official. 
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With regard to the proceedings of La Ré- 
gie, I can quote my own experience, having 
literally had all my furniture removed, and 
being left to stand in the empty room without 
a chair, till I went and begged two chairs 
from my neighbor in the palace, the Arch- 
bishop of Bourges! I remember once going 
through a complete siege for three days, when 
I was alone at the Tuileries, being determined 
to keep out La Régie till the day of my 
departure for the summer. I remained with 
locked doors, and parleyed with the servant 
who attended on me, before opening to allow 
him to bring in my meals. Once, when I went 
to complain to the Duchesse de Bassano of the 
petty annoyances of the administration of the 
palace, she told me that she was not more 
privileged than I was myself, and quoted in- 
stances of what she had to endure in the way 
of such provoking measures. 

Besides the military guards of the palace, 
there was a strong force of detectives always 
standing about the principal doors, in groups, 
conversing together carelessly, with apparent 
indifference, while their sharp eyes watched 
keenly all those who came and went. Every 


inmate of the palace was of course well known 
to these men, who were dressed to look as much 
like ordinary gentlemen as they could, although 
a practised eye quickly recognized thescowling, 


sinister glance and a sort of disreputable look 
which made the contact of these men what the 
Scotch would call “ uncanny.” The ladies of 
the palace were often surprised to receive 
bows in the street from unknown individ- 
uals, who, also, would often spring forward to 
help them in any difficulty, on which occa- 
sions the rule was to receive their advances 
most graciously. They were not men whom 
it would have been prudent to offend in any 
way by misplaced haughtiness, and it was often 
really convenient to hear from some stranger 
the authoritative and unexpected “ Laissez 
passer madame,” when any uninitiated ordi- 
nary policeman or sentinel was troublesome. 

The Emperor usually went out in a phaéton 
or brake, which he drove himself, attended 
only by one gentleman, and two grooms in 
livery. When the peculiar beat of the drums 
announced the passage of any member of the 
imperial family, a crowd, always sprinkled with 
detectives, gathered before the gates, and, as 
the drums beat the salute, ‘“‘One-two—one 
two-three — one-two — one-two-three,” the 
Emperor passed out, slightly touching his hat 
in acknowledgment of the cries of “Vive 
l'Empereur!” The expression of his face, 
especially in the last years of the empire, was 
always grave and care-worn, but impenetrable, 
and as expressionless as a mask. 

The Empress went out in an open carriage and 
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four, with outriders and postilions in green-and- 

Jd liveries; she wasalways smiling, graciously 
bowing, and invariably putting on a pair of ap- 

rently tight-fitting new gloves, a slight dere- 

on from imperial etiquette which was often 
-emarked. 

(he young Prince Imperial, attended by 
lh. governess, and afterward by his tutor, was 
ays accompanied by a military escort, which 
; considered necessary for his safety; but 

hearts warmed to the pretty boy who so 
::cefully raised his little cap and smiled so 
ifidingly and so happily. The Parisians, 
en those of the lower orders, always spoke 
with tearful affection and regret of “le petit 
Prince.” 

When the Emperor thus left the palace, 
without any apparent state, an unpretending 
little coupé or brougham was always seen to 
follow at a short distance; this contained the 
chief of the police attached to the Emperor’s 
person, whose myrmidons were scattered along 
the way. There was one, especially, a Corsican 
named Alessandri, who was devoted to the Em- 
peror with a sort of canine fidelity, and was 
always near him when he went out; so that 
to the initiated the presence of Alessandri was 
symptomatic of the approach of the sovereign. 
It was Alessandri who arrested the would-be 
assassin Pianori, and who disabled him by the 
ready use of his Corsican stiletto. It was 
Alessandri who, on the terrible night of the 
Orsini explosions, forcibly drew the Emperor 
and Empress from the shattered carriage, in 
the midst of the darkness and confusion, the 
cries of the wounded, and the struggles of the 
fallen horses of the escort, crying: 

“Sire, madame, descendez!” , 

There was no time for ceremony ; ‘the strong 
hand of the faithful Corsican disengaged them 
from the wreck, and dragged them into the 
opera-house, where at least they were safe. 

Many persons thoughtlessly criticized as un- 
feeling the presence of the imperial party at 
the opera after such a terrible catastrophe. But 
it should be remembered that the explosion 
had torn up the pavement and extinguished 
the gas, and that there were many victims to 
be cared for, and many precautions to be taken, 
before the Emperor and Empress could safely 
return to the imperial home, where on that 
eventful night all was anxiety and terror. 

What a triumphant return it was! All the 
houses on the way were lighted up to the very 
skylights. In the street a dense crawd was 
swelling and surging about the carriage; and, 
as it slowly advanced at a footpace, the pro- 
longed roar of the multitude was heard like the 
sound of ocean waves coming ftom afar, and 
getting louder and louder as the carriage drew 
near—“ Vive l’Empereur! ” 
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All the attendants and ladies were grouped 
at the door to receive those who had borne the 
trial so bravely; but as the Empress crossed 
the threshold, for the first time her undaunted 
spirit failed her, and, throwing herself into the 
arms of the Duchesse de Bassano, she burst 
into tears. 

When a ball took place in the private apart- 
ments of the dignitaries of the household, and 
it was announced that the Emperor and Em- 
press would be present, great precautions were 
taken for their safety, especially in the case 
of costume balls, where masks were tolerated, 
and of course constituted a serious danger. All 
guests wearing masks were required to re- 
move them before entering the ball-rooms, to 
allow their features to be examined; detectives 
stood about the entrance, and mingled with 
the guests. Many of them were dressed as 
attendants, and carried trays of refreshments 
through the rooms. 

The police force of the empire was a curious 
and complicated institution, but it cannot be 
denied that in those days life and property en- 
joyed a degree of security which afterward did 
not exist. A remarkable instance of the acute- 
ness shown was related to the writer by a per- 
sonage concerned in it, the Comte de G—— 
F , well known in the highest Parisian so- 
ciety of that time. 

The Comte de G F was intimate 
with an old marquise of the aristocratic Fau- 
bourg Saint-Germain ; he had known her for 
many years, and even had the habit of address- 
ing her by the affectionate term of “ maman.” 

One day, on paying “ maman” a visit, he 
found her in a state of great agitation ; she 
had just discovered that she had been robbed 
of a large sum of money, which she had placed 
in her bureau pending its investment by her 
agent de change. 

The count soothed her as well as he could, 
and, having ascertained that she had not yet 
mentioned what she had just discovered to any 
one but himself, he urged her to keep the mat- 
ter secret, and to leave the management of it 
in his hands, which she consented to do. 

The count then went at once to the chief 
of the police, who listened attentively, and 
merely remarking that the theft must have 
been committed by some one well acquainted 
with the house, asked carelessly what were the 
habits of the marquise. The count answered 
that she led the quiet life of an elderly lady, 
only varied by a dinner-party every week, on 
that very day; but that she was so disturbed 
by her loss that probably on this occasion the 
guests would be put off. 

“ On no account!” cried the prefect of po- 
lice. “Tell your friend, above all things, to 
make no change; she must give her dinner- 
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party as usual —but she must allow me to send 
her a guest.” 

The count started. “‘ What —a detective? 
My friend will not like the idea at all.” 

“If she wishes to recover her money, she 
must let me manage this matter in my own 
way. Be so kind as to go to the Passage De- 
lorme, opposite the Tuileries Palace, at five 
o'clock this evening. You will find there a 
young man who will address you by name, 
and who will call himself M. de Saint-Julien. 
You will take him to your friend, and he will 
join her party. Leave the rest to me.” 

A good deal disturbed, the count returned to 
the marquise, who at first was horrified at the 
idea of a detective for a guest ; but she yielded 
at length, and the count went, as agreed, to the 
Passage Delorme. The gallery was empty, and 
the count was beginning to look into the shop- 
windows to beguile the time, when he saw a 
young man, fashionably dressed and of re- 
markably elegant and gentlemanly appear- 
ance, who also began to look at the toys. After 
a short pause, he accosted the count. 

“ Monsieur, you are, I believe, waiting for 
some one.” 

“ Monsieur,” answered the count, “I am, 
indeed, expecting some one to meet me; but I 
should be greatly surprised if that individual 
were yourself.” 

“T have the pleasure of addressing the 
Comte de G F——?” 

“Yea 

“T am M. de Saint-Julien.” 

Greatly astonished, the count bowed, and at 
once began to pace the gallery with the new- 
comer, who questioned him with astute quick- 
ness as to the circumstances of the robbery, 
and, after quietly stating his opinion that the 
thief must be some one well acquainted with 
the ways of the marquise, he added: 

‘“‘ Now take me to your friend’s house.” 

“ But,” said the count, “ how shall I know if 
you have discovered any clue?” 

“T will make this gesture,” and the detec- 
tive made a rapid circular motion with his right 
hand, holding the forefinger extended. 

This point being settled,“ M. de Saint- 
Julien” was duly introduced to the marquise. 
Soon he had charmed every one present by 
his perfect ease of manner and brilliancy of 
conversation. ; 

The count sat gravely watching the strange 
guest, little pleased at his apparent forgetfulness 
of the only motive which explained his presence 
in such society. But at the close of the dinner 
M. de Saint-Julien, still carelessly talking 
and laughing, looked toward the count and 
rapidly passed his hand, with the forefinger ex- 
tended, round the rim of the finger-glass be- 
fore him, but in such a-manner that it seemed 
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the natural accompaniment to what he was 
saying. 

On leaving the dinner-table the count eag- 
erly approached him, and whispered : 

“You made the sign?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ You are on the track ?” 

“ T know who it is.” 

“Who?” cried the count. 

“ The servant who was behind your chair. 
He is the man.” / 

“ How can you possibly know ? ” exclaimed 
the count, greatly astonished. 

“ T suspected that the robbery has been com- 
mitted by a professional thief, so I used words 
and expressions which, although they would 
not attract your notice, yet, as I employed 
them, had another meaning in the thieves’ dia- 
lect, or argot. The man at once recognized in 
me a police officer, and turned pale. He is the 
thief.” 

‘“‘ But,” cried the count, “ of course he will 
now try to escape.” 

“Do you take me for a fool?” said M. de 
Saint-Julien. “The house is guarded at every 
door.” The man really did try to escape, 
and was immediately stopped. His sleeping- 
chamber was then searched, and the whole 
sum was found except a few francs, spent 
probably at some café. A few months later the 
count was walking on the Terrasse des Feuil- 
lants in the gardens of the Tuileries, when he 
met a policeman in the usual dress of his class, 
with a good-humored but very ordinary ex- 
pression of countenance, wearing the small 
mustache and pointed beard of the sergent de 
ville. The man accosted him, and was not 
recognized until he revealed himself as M. de 
Saint-Julien. 

The splendor of the state balls will be well 
remembered by all those admitted to them, 
and the charm of the more valued private balls 
called “the Empress’s Mondays,” at which 
her gracious kindness could more easily be 
appreciated. 

It was a period of luxury and magnificence 
such as will not soon return; and the appa- 
rent prosperity of the empire continued to in- 
crease without interruption till the year of the 
great Exposition in 1867, when all the sover- 
eigns of Europe came to Paris to be the guests 
of Napoleon III., as their fathers had done 
during 1811, in the reign of the founder of the 
dynasty. But, as in 1811, this culminating 
point of prosperity was not to be reached with 
impunity; there was nothing beyond, and the 
terrible downfall was at hand. 

The first note of the knell was rung by 
the death of Maximilian, the news of which 
reached the Emperor on the very day when, 
in all his glory, he distributed the prizes of the 
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great Exposition. Then came political com- 
plications, physical weakness, entailing moral 
torpor, and at last the fatal war of 1870, to 
which the Emperor went with the worst fore- 
bodings, and with the despairing resignation of 
a doomed victim. Let those who accuse him 
of having presumptuously and rashly under- 
taken the task under which he fell read the 
sad proclamation of the beginning of the cam- 
paign, and compare it with the spirited reso- 
lution which announced the Italian war —that 
war which was a triumphant march through 
Lombardy, crowned by the glorious victory of 
Solferino. What a departure from the Tuil- 
eries was that,and whata return! Alas! that 
magnificent success had taught the French 
nation to believe itself invincible, and led to 
the fatal delusion of 1870 —a delusion which, 
however, was not shared by the Emperor, who 
seemed to feel that his day was come. 

Who can forget that war ?—the bewilder- 
ing succession of defeats, the astonishment 
and fury of the French nation as each tele- 
gram came! The unfortunate Empress had 
remained at the Tuileries; where she had estab- 
lished a field-hospital, and there she received, 
day by day, the war-bulletins, which became 
more and more appalling, till at last one day 
a telegram was given to her: “The army is 
vanquished and in captivity—I am myself a 
prisoner. Napoleon.” 

What the suffering of the following night must 
have been to the Empress is beyond imagin- 
ation. She was alone, in front of an unprece- 
dented calamity. Here was a wife and mother 
in the responsible position of regent, left to face 
the hatred of an exasperated nation, which, 
alas! not unjustly attributed the disastrous war 
to her influence. She had said, “This is my 
war,” and those unfortunate words will never 
be forgotten or forgiven in France. The con- 
stant prosperity of the empire had deluded her 
into the belief that it would always continue; 
she had looked forward to glory, to increase 
of territory, to the gratitude of the nation, and 
she had only provoked a series of calamities 
such as the French had never yet seen. Now 
all hope was gone; but still she could not im- 
mediately realize the consequences of the Em- 
peror’s position, and she could not imagine 
that, in the very presence of the conquerors, 
the nation would reject its unhappy sovereign. 
Her first words on hearing the terrible news 
had been, “Do not think of me—tbink of 
France”; but France and the empire still 
seemed to her inseparable. 

She rose at six o’clock on the morning of 
September 4, and at seven heard mass in her 
private oratory for the last time. Then she re- 
ceived the ministers, and General Trochu, who 
was profuse in his protestations. 
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“Madame, I am a Catholic and a Breton, 
and I will die at your feet sooner than harm 
shall reach you!” A few hours later General 
Trochu was at the head of the provisional gov- 
ernment at the Hétel de Ville, and the Em- 
press Eugénie was left to her fate. And yet 
the man was no traitor. He was a talker, say- 
ing more than he meant; full of good intentions, 
but also full of vanity; considering himself in- 
dispensable to the safety of the nation, and 
sincerely convinced that all, including his prom- 
ised allegiance to the Empress, must be sacri- 
ficed to the general good. 

Meanwhile the progress of events was 
fearfully rapid. Every half-hour brought more 
disastrous news. The Chamber of Deputies 
had been invaded by the mob; the downfall 
of the empire had been decreed; the repub- 
lic had been proclaimed. The cries of the pop- 
ular fury were heard in the very gardens of the 
Tuileries, and the enraged populace was com- 
ing nearer and nearer. The crowd reached the 
reserved garden in front of the palace, and tore 
down the emblematic imperial eagles. It was 
then a quarter past three in the afternoon. 

The Austrian and Italian ambassadors now 
entreated the Empress to leave the palace, 
but she warmly rejected the proposal. The 
daughter of a noble race, with the heroic blood 
of the Guzmans flowing in her veins, she could 
not but consider flight as an act of cowardice. 
She was a sentinel left to defend a post, and 
she would die there. The roar of the mob be- 
came louder and louder; the cries of “ Vive 
la République!” were distinctly heard. 

“ Madame,” then said her faithful secretary 
Pietri, “by remaining here you will cause a 
general massacre of your attendants.” She 
seemed struck by this, and, turning to General 
Mellinet, she said, “ Can you defend the palace 
without bloodshed ?” ‘ Madame, I fear not.” 
“Then all is over,” said the Empress. She 
turned to those present. “ Gentlemen, can you 
bear witness that I have done my duty to the 
last?” They. hastily answered, “ Yes,” again 
urging her to leave. 

All her usual attendants of the service d’hon- 
neur were assembled in the rose-colored room, a 
fairy bower, ill-suited as a frame for such a tragic 
picture, and which she was never to see again. 
She bade farewell to all. Strange to say —and 
the inexplicable fact has never been denied 
nor excused —not one of those present offered 
to follow her; not one asked her where she was 
seeking a refuge. Let us hasten to add that her 
ever-faithful friend and follower, the Duc de 
Bassano, was not there; he was at the senate- 
house, vainly trying to stem the flood. But 
there were others who could have filled his 
place. All were bewildered and absorbed by 
selfish fears. One lady, who filled a secondary 
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though confidential post in the household, Ma- 
dame Lebreton, sister to General Bourbaki, fol- 
lowed her unhappy mistress into exile. With 
one faithful attendant, Pietri, and the two 
ambassadors, the Empress threaded the gal- 
leries communicating with the Louvre, while 
the mob broke into the Tuileries on the other 
side. There was a door of communication 
which was found locked, and for one brief 
moment anxiety was intense; but the key was 
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was shown on this occasion by Dr. and Mrs, 
Evans. Nothing that could be done for her 
comfort was neglected, and Dr. Evans never 
left his imperial guest till he had safely landed 
her on the English shore. Here, at least, there 
was neither ingratitude nor selfish fear, and 
the conduct of Dr. Evans on this memorable 
occasion will be remembered as a title of honor 
to his name and his country. 

The last days of the Tuileries were at hand. 
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happily found, and, crossing the splendid Gal- 
lery of Apolloin the Louvre, the fugitives found 
their way into the p/ace opposite the church 
of Saint-Germain |’Auxerrois. 

Two columns of insurgents were coming in 
different directions ; the danger was great, and 
the Austrian ambassador, Prince Metternich, 
went in haste to seek his carriage. Meanwhile 
a street boy called out, “There is the Em- 
press!” Much alarmed, the Italian ambas- 
sador, Chevalier Nigra, hastily thrust the 
Empress and Madame Lebreton into a hack- 
ney-carriage, and turned to silence the boy. 
The driver, frightened at the approach of 
the mob, drove off in violent haste, and the 
two ambassadors immediately lost sight of 
the vehicle. 

The Empress had no money about her, and 
when, on reaching a quieter region, the driver 
asked her where he was to take her, she knew 
not whither to go. Several calls were made at 
the houses of friends; none were at home, and 
the Empress, utterly.exhausted, and not know- 
ing where to find a refuge, suddenly remem- 
bered that Dr. Evans, the American dentist, 
lived near, and to him she went. Dr. Evans 
was about to go to dinner, and at first refused 
to see the unknown lady who came at such 
an unpropitious time; but as she insisted upon 
speaking to him, he came out, and was struck 
with astonishment on finding himself in the 
presence of the fugitive Empress. To his honor 
be it said that never in the days of imperial 
prosperity could she have met with more re- 
spect or more devoted zeal in her service than 
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The sovereign people, proud of entering the 
palace of kings, went there for dreary fétes 
during the siege and the commune, while the 
Marseillaise was recited by the tragic actress 
Mile. Agar, and a virago sang a street song 
glorifying “ Za canaille”—“ C’est la canaille! 
Eh bien, j’en suis!” a proposition which none 
felt inclined to deny. 

But the Tuileries was soon to perish in a 
catastrophe recalling memories of Nineveh 
and Babylon. Bergeret, the communist leader, 
had declared that the Tuileries would be in 
ashes before he left it, and he kept his word. 
On May 21, 1871, the Versailles troops en- 
tered Paris, and on the 23d, Bergeret, in a 
war-council, decreed the destruction of the 
palace. In this dreadful task he was assisted 
by a butcher named Bénot. During the after- 
noon of that fatal day, omnibuses and carts 
loaded with gunpowder and petroleum re- 
peatedly crossed the court of the Louvre and 
the Place du Carrousel, while their contents 
were thrown into the central pavilion of the 
Tuileries, called “ Pavillon de lHorloge.” 
Bénot collected petroleum in buckets, with 
candles and brushes, and led his associates 
through the splendid galleries, where they 
dashed petroleum over the hangings, the 
floors, doors, and walls. Here and there they 
placed jars of petroleum, a barrel of gun- 
powder on the ground floor, and a heap of 
combustible matter in the magnificent Salle 
des Maréchaux. All was connected by trains 
of gunpowder. 

When all was ready, with the delight of a 
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madman, Bénot set fire to the building. At a 
few minutes to nine the great clock stopped, 
under the influence of the fire. At ten o’clock 
the conflagration was raging in all its fury, 
while Bergeret and his so-called “officers” 
went quietly to dinner at the Louvre barracks, 
and then came out on the terrace to enjoy the 
sight of their fiendish work. 

It was an awful but magnificent spectacle. 
At eleven o’clock, there was a terrific explosion, 
and the central cupola, the chef-d’ceuvre of 
Philibert Delorme, fell in. At four o’clock in 
the morning the Communists, wishing to com- 
plete their work of destruction, set fire to the 
priceless library of the Louvre, despite the 
earnest entreaties of the keepers, who shed 
tears as they saw treasures which were impos- 
sible to replace utterly destroyed. The whole 
building was threatened with destruction, in- 
cluding the picture-galleries and the museums. 
Happily, MacMahon’s troops arrived in time 
to save the latter. 

But the palace of the Tuileries was a mere 
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wreck, though beautiful still. The graceful out- 
lines yet remained; the stones were not black- 
ened, but reddened, by the flames, and seemed 
to bear a strange, lurid glow. The fire had 
done its work with strange caprice; here and 
there amid the crumbling ruins a wooden shut- 
ter or a piece of drapery had escaped. The 
hand of the clock-dial still pointed to the fatal 
hour. Fragments of the green velvet curtains, 
embroidered with golden bees, the imperial 
emblem, could still be seen in the Salle des 
Maréchaux, and also the crimson hangings of 
the canopy belonging to the Empress’s bed. 
Nothing but the mere front remained, however, 
in any shapely form, and the internal destruc- 
tion could easily be discerned from the exterior. 
Still, this sad memento of civil war and savage 
passions was worthy of preservation; it was 
beautiful, with the sad beauty of the ruins of 
Heidelberg. The halo of its glorious past 
seemed still to surround it; but greater than 
its beauty was the lesson that it conveyed of 
the consequences of revolutionary anarchy. 


Anna L. Bicknell. 
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&j OR two weeks John Skelly had 
been without work. Every 
morning at daybreak he left the 
tenement-house in which he 
lived, and walked about the 

PS city looking for employment. 
At frst he had tried the stone-yards, for he was 
a granite-cutter by trade. Failing in this, he 
had wandered along the streets facing on ‘the 
North and Eastrivers, hoping to find a position 
on the wharves or in the shipping-houses. He 
had struck into the heart of the great city, and 
had applied to the contractors of the new 
buildings. In several instances he had been re- 
ferred to the foremen of the granite-cutters, but 
in each case they refused to employ him on the 
ground that he was a non-union man. 

As a matter of fact, business was at a very 
low ebb throughout the whole city. New York 
was full of men who had been idle all summer 
— men who had lived in the city all their lives, 
who had friends, and who knew where work 
was to be found, if, indeed, it was to be found 
atall. Skelly was a stranger ; he had no friends 
and littke money—nothing but a crumpled 
letter from his last employer in Maine, and a 
family in a Harlem flat. 

Every evening he climbed up the narrow, 
dirty stairs of the tenement-house, and greeted 
his wife with a face that told of his ill-success 


better than any words could have done. In 
return, his wife, who had never wished to leave 
the little town in Maine where she had married 
and always lived, never spoke of their trouble, 
and her silence hurt Skelly much more than if 
she had abused him. He saw her face becom- 
ing more colorless, and the heavy rings under 
her eyes growing darker every day. The little 
boys were doing well enough, but his girl was 
ill, and needed medicine and good food. She 
had always been delicate, and the stifling air 
of the tenement had broken her down, and 
now she lay all day in her bed, except for a few 
hours every fair day, when she was carried out 
on the landing of the iron fire-escape. It was 
a poor substitute for the fresh air and the green 
fields of her country home. The rent was paid 
until the end of the month. There were two 
weeks to run, and Skelly had ten dollars in his 
pockets. He knew how helpless his position 
was, and he wished to send the child to the 
hospital; but the mother was hopeful, and 
would not have it that way. She believed that 
she could nurse it back to strength and health 
without money better than the doctors could 
with all their science. Skelly sat on the side of 
the girl’s bed one night, and read her to sleep. 
As her eyes closed, he made a vow that at 
whatever cost he would find work, and at once. 
The next morning found him at the New At- 
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lantic Hotel,of which the walls had reached only 
the third story. In reply to the usual question 
from the foreman whether he was a union man, 
he answered in the affirmative, and was prompt- 
ly engaged. If not a member himself, he had 
worked side by side with too many who were, 
not to be able to keep up the deception. 

For the first time in many days the Skellys had 
all they wanted to eat that night, and the father 
believed that at last he had been justified in 
coming to New York. Of his deception to the 
foreman of the granite-cutters he said nothing to 
his wife. She had had trouble enough already. 

For a week there was a marked improve- 
ment in the life of the family in the top flat. 
There was enough to eat; there was a change 
in the little girl for the better. Skelly was 
happy in the fact that he was once more able 
to support his family, and already imagined 
he saw brilliant prospects ahead when the fall 
came, and business brightened up a little. 

The trouble came again just one week after 
he had been employed. Skelly was working 
over a piece of granite with a man whom he 
knew belonged to the union. 

“ Here comes Betts, one of the walking-del- 
egates,” said the union man. 

Skelly looked up from his work, and saw the 
walking-delegate stopping and conversing with 
each of the workmen in turn. At last he came 
to Skelly himself. 

“ Are youa union man ? ” asked the walking- 
delegate. 

“ That ’s my own business,” said Skelly, and 
then he wished he had said something else. 
If the walking-delegate had objected to the 
remark at the time, Skelly would not have 
cared, but Betts only laughed at him curiously, 
and continued his rounds. 

The next morning, when Skelly reported for 
work, he was told that the granite-cutters had 
been ordered out because one of them, who 
was not a union man, had insulted the walk- 
ing-delegate. The latter had applied to the 
builder of the hotel to have the workman dis- 
charged, but the builder was of an independent 
nature, and had refused. Hence the strike. 

Skelly returned to his home with a hatred 
for unions in general, and especially for the 
walking-delegate Betts, which he had never 
before borne for any living soul. To the union 
men it was bad enough, for they would be re- 
duced to the half pay allowed them by the 
brotherhood ; but he belonged to no brother- 
hood, and would probably starve. It was per- 
haps just as well for Betts that Skelly did not 
meet him on his way home that day. The 
granite-cutter believed that. Betts was trying 
to exterminate the Skelly family, and it is quite 
probable that had they met, the prom. ear ta 
would have been serious. 


Hoping that the strikers might give in, Skelly 
returned the next day to the hotel to see if he 
could resume work. The walls of the hotel 
were deserted. Not a man was to be seen on 
the scaffolding, and the only workmen visible 
were not working at all, but were talking and 
gesticulating wildly in the unfinished corridor. 
Skelly mixed with the crowd, and learned that 
the carpenters had been ordered out on a sym- 
pathetic strike. Wallace, the builder of the new 
hotel, in which he had invested all his earn- 
ings, sat at a table in an unfinished room, and 
received various committees and ultimatums 
from the local lodges of the brotherhoods of 
granite-cutters and carpenters. The wires in 
the immediate vicinity were kept busy trans- 
mitting despatches to the chiefs of the different 
brotherhoods who had men employed in the 
building of the hotel. The proprietor still re- 
fused to discharge the non-union man who 
had insulted the walking-delegate. It was quite 
impossible for the non-union man to cut and 
lay large pieces of granite weighing several tons 
each, all by himself; but the builder of the ho- 
tel insisted that when the union men returned 
to work, Skelly should return with them. The 
crowd of workmen in the corridor was aug- 
mented later in the day by the walking-dele- 
gates of the painters’ and the gas-fitters’ union. 
A hurried council was held in a hotel across 
the way, and half an hour later the walking- 
delegates returned to the hotel and said the 
painters and gas-fitters might work until the 
following morning, when the grand councils 
of the several brotherhoods would probably 
order a sympathetic strike. Some of the men 
who were painting the ceiling of the corridor 
grinned at the crowd below; others who had 
been on a strike before, and knew that the bene- 
fits supposed to accrue to striking members 
were usually on paper only, continued paint- 
ing, and under their breath cursed the walking- 
delegates for meddling mischief-makers. 

Skelly had so far succeeded in keeping on 
the outskirts of the crowd, and had escaped 
any bodily injury, although he had been badly 
hustled about the corridor by the strikers sev- 
eral times during the day. This did not affect 
him to any great extent, however, and he 
waited until the last workmen and strikers had 
left the hotel. Then he went to Wallace’s office 
and asked for a few minutes’ audience with the 
builder and proprietor. Mr. Wallace, with his 
feet on the desk, was chewing violently on a 
cigar, but in other respects appeared to Skelly, 
at least, quite calm. 

“T am the man,” said Skelly, frankly, “ who 
has made this trouble, Mr. Wallace. I did it 
to save my family from hunger, and if —” 

Mr. Wallace apparently took very little in- 
terest in Skelly’s remarks as to his starving 
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family, and declined to hear just why Skelly 
had honored him with a call, when it was 
natural to suppose any one else would have 
been more welcome. 

“ What you want to do,” said the builder, 
“is to go to my superintendent, and help him 
look up non-union men. I’m going to start 
work to-morrow with men who control their 
own actions. You ’Il find the superintendent 
at the hotel across the way.” 

All that evening and all the next morning 
Skelly looked for men to fill the places of the 
strikers. When he returned to the hotel at noon 
with about a dozen, he found the place de- 
serted. It was as the walking-delegate had 
predicted —every man in the hotel had been 
ordered out on the sympathetic strike. As a 
result, Skelly found himself a master workman, 
having at least twenty men under him. None 
of them knew very much about cutting or lay- 
ing stone, but there were enough of them to 
show the strikers the new position of Mr. Wal- 
lace. At the end of the day Skelly received 
his wages and returned to his home. On the 
way he stopped at a market, and that night 
the Skellys once more had enough to eat. 

But the hopes which were raised in the breasts 
of the Skelly family were crushed on the fol- 
lowing day. The supply of granite had given 
out, and none was expected from Maine for 
several days. The non-union men were tried 
at all sorts of work, but as none of them were 
either skilled carpenters, gas-fitters, or painters, 
they were asked at the end of the day not to re- 
turn until the fresh supply of granite should ar- 
rive. Skelly, having nothing else to do, stopped 
in the almost deserted hotel the next day, and 
was told by the superintendent that the gran- 
ite-cutters in the works from which the granite 
came had been called out, and that he had 
ordered the stone from another firm. This 
meant another delay of a week, and Skelly’s 
funds consisted of a ten-dollar note and a few 
pieces of silver. His rent would soon be due, 
and he and his family would be thrown out into 
the street. Even after a week of enforced idle- 
ness and hopeless waiting the end of all his 
troubles was further off than ever. Wallace had 
been careful to make the new contract with a 
firm that employed non-union men, but the 
granite was shipped from the firm’s yards by a 
private railroad connecting with one of the 
great trunk-lines to New York. The chief of 
the stone-cutters could not order out the men 
in the granite-yards, but after a conference with 
the grand master of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, the crews on the private railroad 
were ordered off, and the train was temporarily 
stopped. Men were taken from the stone-yards 
to fill their places, and the Grand’ Master of 
the Switchmen’s Mutual Aid Association or- 
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dered out the switchmen. A day later the sym- 
pathetic strike spread to the conductors of the 
same road. Until this time the sympathetic 
strike had been confined to a hotel in New 
York and a small private railroad in Maine. 
The owners of the road called in non-union 
men to take the place of the strikers, and then 
the trainmen of the great road that connected 
with the small private road struck until the mem- 
bers of their brotherhood should be reinstated. 

In a week the Brotherhood of Railroad Con- 
ductors, the Brotherhoodof Railroad Trainmen, 
the Switchmen’s Mutual Aid Association, and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, had 
called out all their men from Portland, Maine, 
to New York city, and business between these 
two places was virtually suspended. The news- 
papers had given the original strike on the At- 
lantic Hotel little attention, and the name of 
Skelly had never appeared in print, and yet his 
answer to the question of the walking-delegate 
had caused one of the most serious strikes of 
the century. From a,small misunderstanding 
between the proprietor of an unfinished hotel 
and the local lodges of workmen, it had spread 
into a great national calamity. It is probable 
that this, the original cause of the strike, had 
passed out of the minds of every one but Skelly. 
He knew the disaster he had brought upon his 
country, and yet he never gave this view of the 
question a thought. Day after day the little 
money he had dwindled away from him. Day 
after day he sat by the bed of his daughter, and 
saw her grow weaker and nearer the end. Work 
was now impossible. The streets were filled with 
men out of employment. Every night Skelly 
slipped into the bar-room on the lower floor 
of the tenement-house. From what he heard 
from the men who now thronged the saloon at 
all hours, and from an occasional paper, he 
learned of the progress of the strike from day 
today. Railroads throughout the whole coun- 
try were being tied up. Hundreds of cars of 
perishable freight were being wasted every day. 
Half the militia in the State had been called 
out to protect public life and property. Somany 
men were on strike that there were not enough 
of the different brotherhoods left working to 
supply the benefits. The surplus funds were 
fast being exhausted, and the condition of the 
strikers was desperate. But from past experi- 
ence they knew that violence would be fatal 
to their cause. They were sure that to a cer- 
tain extent they held the good opinion of many 
citizens, and they knew they could not afford 
to lose it. 

The most serious blow to the country at large 
was when the Brotherhood of Telegraphers was 
called out. This brought all railroad service 
virtually to an end, and paralyzed the commer- 
cial business throughout the country. From 
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the railroad telegraphers the strike spread to 
the telephone operators, and all means of com- 
munication from one point to another, except 
on horseback, was thus stopped. It was ab- 
surd for capitalists to employ the non-union 
men. For the first time the workmen showed 
what the possibilities of organized labor could 
accomplish, and they believed that their day 
had come. With the strike of the Brotherhood 
of Telegraphers the operators in the different 
newspaper- and cable-offices went out, and all 
foreign news was atanend. The business men 
of the different cities refused to continue their 
advertisements, as none had money to buy any- 
thing but the necessaries of life ; and the news- 
papers were therefore compelled to fill their 
columns with the local news of the strike. Of 
course the papers sold better than ever before ; 
but not a week after the telegraphers had gone 
out, the International Typographical Union 
ordered its men to join the sympathetic strike, 
and the papers ceased to exist. Supplies were 
cut off from the young men who formed the 
militia, so they became refractory, and in some 
instances joined the strikers, with whom they 
had always been more-or less in sympathy. 

The country soon was in the hands of the 
workmen, and the great sympathetic strike ex- 
tended from Maine to Texas and from Florida 
to Alaska. The regular army was still standing, 
but the President did not wish to bring on an- 
other civil war, and from the general feeling he 
feared that, if called out, the regular army it- 
self might side with the strikers. A special ses- 
sion of Congress was called, but asthe members 
had to travel on horseback, and as they were 
usually gently but securely detained by the 
strikers, it was impossible to obtain a quorum. 
Property-owners and non-strikérs generally 
throughout the country raised the cry against 
the President that his lack of action was to make 
sure of the next election. As a matter of fact, 
the President understood the power and back- 
ing of the strikers, and knew that a war between 
the militia and the regular army would mean 
the extermination of the greater part of the 
men of the United States. An occasional sen- 
ator or congressman and several members of 
the Cabinet finally arrived at Washington, and 
held daily conferences with the President; but 
without the use of the wires and railroads the 
result of their deliberations had little effect on 
the country at large. 

As the monetary center of the United States, 
the strikers flocked to New York, and all the 
great conferences of the different brotherhoods, 
as well as those of the capitalists, were held there. 
Perhaps the greatest suffering and inconveni- 
ence took place in the suburbs. The few well- 
to-do people who were in New York at the 
outbreak of the strike had at once moved to 
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the country in an effort to secure their bodily 
safety. The summer hotels had been filled to 
overflowing. The negro waiters believed that 
the strike had been brought on by the Irish 
element, and, objecting to extra work precipi- 
tated by their “natural enemies,” withdrew from 
the hotels, and the guests were compelled to do 
their own cooking and waiting. The hotel ser- 
vants were followed by the domestics of the 
cottages, and English servants, maintaining 
a historical grudge against the United States, 
withdrew from their respective households. 
Mrs. Jones—who had been jealous all sum- 
mer of Mrs. Brown, because Mr. Brown took 
a later train in and an earlier train out than 
Mr. Jones— was compelled to ask her enemy 
in to assist in running one common household. 
Of course there were no trains now, so both 
Mr. Jones and Mr. Brown had to eat a six- 
o’clock breakfast, and then had to ride over to 
the ferry-station, where they took row-boats to 
reach their respective offices. Conveyances and 
horses of all kinds were in the greatest demand. 
Even the man with a bicycle rose in public es- 
teem. The strikers in number and sentiment 
gained strength every day. Monopolists and 
property-owners for their own security were 
constantly going over to the strikers. Every 
employer in the country was trying to come to 
terms with the workmen; but as the position of 
the strikers improved, their demands increased. 
The question of arbitration was now in the 
hands of the Government. Mail could be car- 
ried only by relays of horses, and the tidings 
from Washington were limited and unsatisfac- 
tory. Grave rumors as to the stand taken by 
officials high in the Government were current, 
and several senators and one member of the 
Cabinet had gone so far as to express sympathy 
for the working-men. 

Every day Skelly looked out of his window 
and saw the mob in the streets increase in 
strength and violence. The police were in 
sympathy with the mob, and would do nothing. 
Shops were pillaged, and the great houses of 
many of the rich men of New York, who were 
spending the summer at their country homes, 
had been razed to the ground. In the later 
outrages Skelly had taken no part. Several 
times he had been one of a crowd to break 
into a bakery to steal bread for his wife and 
children, but that was all. His girl was grow- 
ing worse each succeeding day, and the end 
could not be far off. Unless there was a radi- 
cal change in affairs, he knew that she would 
die, and he would not have even the money 
to bury her. The rent was overdue, and the 
few dollars he had owned at the beginning of 
the strike had long since been spent for food, 
which could with difficulty be bought at any 
price. 
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And then there came a day when everything 
stopped. ‘The whole country was tied up in a 
hard knot. Slowly the machinery of a great 
nation had been clogged, and the few work- 
men who would have again set it in motion 
were compelled to stand listlessly by. It was 
a hot day in midsummer—a day that deprived 
a mob of the strength to plunder and destroy, 
and a day that took many a weak child away 
from its mother, when the wheels of the am- 
bulances were rusting in their stables. It was 
a day when United States currency had lost its 
value—a day without action, and yet one 
which will always stand out among the black- 
est days of history. 

The latest messages from Washington told 
of a call for a cabinet meeting to which only 
two of the five members then at the capital 
had responded. The strikers felt that the end 
was near, and the universal lockout was ap- 
proaching the end. 

The night after this message reached New 
York, Skelly returned to his flat after an unsuc- 
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cessful pillaging tour. He went to his little 
girl’s room, and gently ran his hand through the 
long strands of yellow hair on the pillow. The 
end was a question of only a few days at best, 
and he knew it. He passed out of the bedroom 
to the kitchen, where his wife and boys sat lis- 
tening to the low murmur of the passing mob 
on the street below. Skelly went to the win- 
dow and looked down on the hungry, frenzied 
crowd. In the distance he saw a man riding 
furiously toward the mob. When the rider 
reached the edge of the crowd, he dismounted, 
ran up a flight of steps, and read a message 
from a paper he held in his hand. The ex- 
ultant cry from a thousand dry, dust-parched 
throats had hardly reached the high windows 
of the tenement-house before Skelly was leap- 
ing down the stairs three steps at a time. A 
few minutes later he broke into the room where 
his wife sat. 

“Tt’s all right, Mary!” he cried; “it’s all 
right! The worst is over. The President has 
joined the strike!” 

Charles Belmont Davis. 


OLD DUTCH MASTERS. 
GERARD DOU (1613-1675). 


T was the practice ofthe 

Dutch painters, in de- 

pictingcandle-lightef- 

fects, to arrange what 

they wished to repre- 

sent in a room artific- 

ially illuminated, and, 

retiring to an adjoin- 

ing room, in daylight, 

to view their subject 

through a small aperture cut in the door for 
that purpose, thus painting the candle-light 
from nature. Seen, however, in this way, the 
effect of candle-light would undoubtedly ap- 
pear darker and redder from contrast with the 
daylight than otherwise. Nevertheless, Gerard 
Dou’s candle-lights, though showing the in- 
fluence of this method, are by no means as dark 
or as red as one might suppose from the fore- 
going. He evidently modified the ill effect of 
the sensation received from peering through the 
aperture, by the impression natural to one when 
in and surrounded by candle-light at night. His 
pictures of such effects, though darkened by 
time, are yet very delightful things to look at. 
Their effect of light is remarkable. I well re- 
member, on seeing for the first time “ The Night 
School” at the Ryks Museum, Amsterdam, how 
I put up my hand to shut out the light of the 
candles of the foreground, that I might the bet- 
ter discern the objects in the background, for- 


getting for the moment that they were not real, 
but painted, lights. There are five lights in this 
picture, the furthermost being only dimly per- 
ceived in the extreme distance, as though held 
by some one ascending a staircase. The picture 
measures twenty and one half inches high, by 
a trifle less than sixteen inches wide, which is 
a large-sized one for the artist, whose works 
are usually much smaller. It cost the museum 
17,500 francs ($3500). 

Dou was born, in 1613, at Leyden, the 
same town that has the honor of claiming 
Rembrandt as a citizen. He was Rembrandt's 
first pupil, and entered that master’s studio in 
1628. This was when he had attained the age 
of fifteen years, and had already studied draw- 
ing for six years under two other masters. Such 
was his rapid progress under Rembrandt that 
three years sufficed to make of him an indepen- 
dent artist. Distinct from his great master in 
his individuality, he followed the bent of his 
genius. He began by painting portraits, but 
his manner of procedure was too slow to suit 
the patience of his sitters, and he chose the 
path of genre painting —that of representing 
familiar scenes of every-day life. He had an 
instrument made in which a diminishing-glass 
was placed, which enabled him to see what he 
was copying on the same scale as the picture 
on which he was at work. He made his own 
brushes, ground his own colors, prepared his 
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varnishes, panels, and canvas with his own 
hands. He was an enemy to dust, and took 
every precaution to prevent it from settling 
upon his brushes or canvas, and with a view 
to this end he chose a studio opening upon a 
ditch of water, which in Holland, the land of 
canals, was doubtless an easy matter to do. 
He resided principally at his native city, Ley- 
den, where the novelty of his style soon gained 
him fame and wealth. He received high prices 
for his works, as all men seem to have fallen 
in love with them. It is recorded that when 
Charles II. returned to England, the States- 
General could think of no more precious gift to 
present to his Majesty than one of Dou’s works, 
the price of which is said to have been 4000 
florins. Such was the demand for his paintings 
that a wealthy connoisseur named Van Spiring 
gave him an annual donation of 1ooo florins 
merely for the privilege of the first choice of 
the pictures that he completed at the close of 
every year, at the same time paying him the 
price of the picture he chose like any other 
purchaser. Such were the pains he bestowed 
on his subjects that he would spend as much 
as three days on so minor an accessory as a 
broomstick. It is said that he greatly impaired 
his eyesight by the minute finish of his paint- 
ing, and was consequently obliged to wear 
spectacles when only thirty years old. Indeed, 
the perfection of finish and beauty of work- 
manship displayed in all his pictures is such 
that it is a pleasure and an advantage to use a 
magnifying-glass in the examination of them, 
for then one can mark the breathless touch 
and exquisite delicacy of handling. 

I certainly cannot agree with Sir Joshua 


THE FORTUNATE ONE. 


Reynolds in saying of his paintings that “one 
looks at them with admiration on the lips, 
but indifference in the heart.” To have be- 
fore our minds continually the stupendous cre- 
ations of Michelangelo, Titian, Rembrandt, 
etc., is to debar ourselves of much of the delight 
which comes from contemplating the works 
of humbler, though not less faithful, artists, In 
Dou we see an innocent simplicity that imi- 
tates what is, yet makes what is imitated charm- 
ing. He batheshis forms in arefined and subtk 
mellowness of light and shade that gives a 
warmth of sentiment to his creations. Then, 
too, one feels in his tenderness for the true, and 
his cordiality for the real, a certain loftiness and 
goodness of soul that place him far above the 
rank of the mere “near-sighted copyist.” His 
charming interior, “The Young Housewife,” 
at The Hague is a poem, and must touch the 
heart and live in the memory of all who have 
seen it, and realized its pure and homely sen- 
timent. His famous “ Dropsical Woman” of 
the Louvre is not so well preserved, though 
a marvelously fine thing. Dou is said to have 
been an incessant worker, beginning at the age 
of fifteen, and ending only with death in 1675, 
at the age of sixty-two. There are only two 
hundred of his pictures known in the various 
public and private galleries of Europe, thus 
making an average of four or five paintings 
for each year of his life; yet, considering their 
microscopic execution, it is remarkable that he 
should have finished so many. He was buried 
at Leyden, in Saint Peter’s Church, four years 
before his famous contemporary Jan Steen, who 
rests in the same place. Of his pupils, Metsu 
and Mieris are of high renown in Dutch art. 


T. Cole. 


THE FORTUNATE ONE. 


ESIDE her ashen hearth she sate her down, 
J Whence he she loved had fled ; 
His children plucking at her somber gown, 
And calling for the dead. 


One came to her clad in the robes of May, 
And said sweet words of cheer, 

Bidding her bear her burden in God’s way, 
And feel her loved one near. 


And she who spake thus would have given, thrice blest, 
Long lives of happy years 

To clasp his children to a mother’s breast, 
And weep his widow’s tears. 


Flarriet Monroe. 
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AS we jogged slowly down the Pau Valley 
<1 in a pilgrim-train on our way to Lourdes, 
I could not help thinking how much better 
the English Pilgrims of whom Chaucer writes 
had it than we poor palmers of the end of the 
nineteenth century. They cantered down to 
the great Saxon shrine in the plain, bestriding 
well-fed palfreys and sleek, ambling mules; 
but the Midi railway of France to-day takes 
the pilgrim to Lourdes only at a rough dog- 
trot. The Basques with whom I have come 
from across the Bidassoa added to the misery 
of my situation by consuming huge slices of 
cold codfish, a fish which the Norsemen bring 
in quantities across the Bay of Biscay. It was 
impossible not to partake in a measure of their 
repast so long as one breathed, so I opened 
the door, and, walking along the platform, took 
refuge in another carriage. The only occupants 
I noticed were a woman in widow’s weeds, 
and a bright-eyed little girl, who, as I entered, 
was Saying: 

“ And, petite mére, how did Lourdes become 
such a holy place?” 

“A great many years ago,” 


on the banks of the river at Lourdes. Not 
finding any wood, and remembering that at 
home her people were freezing for want of a 
fire, she entered a dark cave on the river-bank 
because she thought to find wood in it—” 
“And instead she found a band of robbers, 
I am sure,” interrupted the little girl, trium- 
phantly. 
_“ Not at all; but inside she saw a beautiful 
vision, She knew at onceit must be that of an 
angel, and very properly fell down on her 


began the mo-, 
ther, “a good little girl was gathering fagots 


knees. And the beautiful vision said, ‘ Berna- 
dette,—for Bernadette was the little girl’s 
name,—‘ I want you to come here every day 
for fifteen days. I have much to say to you.’ So 
Bernadette went there every day.” 

“ But, petite mére, how did she get out of 
school, petite mere ?” 

“ Bernadette obeyed the command of the 
vision,” continued /efite mére, evasively, “ and 
went there every morning, carrying her beads, 
and praying before the beautiful lady, who 
smiled so sweetly that she knew she must be 
an angel. One day the vision said, ‘ Berna- 
dette, I am the Immaculate Conception. I 
want you to go and tell the curé of Lourdes 
that I wish him to build me a great temple on 
these rocks.’ But the curé said to the little girl 
when she came, ‘ Bernadette, go home and 
count your beads, and learn your catechism, 
and do not bother about these things.’ ” 

“ What a horrid curé!” 

“ But Bernadette went back to the grotto, 
and prayed there every day in the smile of the 
heavenly vision until the people wondered, 
and many came out to the grotto with her; 
but they, not having her simple faith, saw no- 
thing. Yet they did not scoff at the child, so 
earnest and convincing was she in what she 
said. 

“ And at last, one day, the Virgin (for it was 
Our Lady of Lourdes who had chosen this in- 
nocent little girl to be the agent of her divine 
will on earth) said, ‘ Bernadette, in the world to 
come I will make thee eternally happy.’ Then 
she added, ‘ My child, drink of the well at my 
feet, and wash.’ 

“ Bernadette hesitated a moment, bewil- 
dered, for the ground at her feet was dry; none 
the less did she obey Our Lady, and, stooping 
down, made passes with her hands as though 
to wash them in water, and, lo! as she did so, 
out of the heart of the rock and through the 
dry sand there sprang a tiny stream of ice-cold 
water. When Bernadette, blessed among chil- 
dren, looked up, Our Lady of Lourdes smiled 
approvingly, and said, ‘I wish that there may 
come many people, pilgrims from all over the 
world, to drink and wash in these waters.’ 
Then Our Lady disappeared. 

“ And Bernadette again went home, and told 
her story, and many laughed ; but some went 
back to the grotto with her, and when they 
saw how true were the things she said, they 
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A PILGRIMAGE TO LOURDES. 


fell down on their knees and gave thanks. 
T oe they brought the sick and the bedridden, 
and many who bathed in the waters were in- 
stantly cured. When the prefect heard this 
story he was very angry, and said that Berna- 
dette was crazy, and placed her in a mad- 
house; but when the good curé of Lourdes 
heard the story of what had happened, and 
saw the wonders that were wrought every day 
in the grotto by the waters of the miraculous 
fountain, he wrote to Napoleon III., who was 
then at Biarritz, and told him the true story ; 
and the,good emperor ordered that Bernadette 
be set at liberty. And the prefect was pun- 
ished, and since then millions and millions of 
sufferers from all over the world have come 
and drunk the waters, and sent up their peti- 
tions and prayers at the shrine which would 
never have been built had it not been for the 
simple faith of a little girl who was good. 

“And when she was set at liberty, the 
good archbishop came down from Tarbes, and 
formed a commission of all the wise and good 
men of the country, and, after deliberating 
many months, they said that the vision could 
have been no other than Our Blessed Lady, 
for who else could have worked such wonders 
and miracles? Then the archbishop ordered 
that the church should be built, and the Holy 
Fatherin Rome sent his blessing upon the work, 
and the pious gave money, and soon the church 
was built; then they sent an exact image of 
the grotto to the Holy Father in Rome, and 
he sent his apostolic blessing to the shrine, and 
every day he prays in the grotto, and drinks 
of the blessed waters which the curé of Lourdes 
never fails to send him once a week.” 

As the mother concluded her simple story, 
the last intervening hill that had. obstructed 
the view was passed, and in the twilight the 
holy places of Lourdes rose dimly before us, 
and above them all—the glorious crown —was 
the great church perched high up above the 
town upon a mass of rugged rocks. Right 
and left, as far as the eye could see, there rose 
the outlines of many convents, schools, and 
hospitals, which, though of solid masonry, had 
been built with remarkable rapidity about the 
grotto. 

It was several hours after dark on the eve 
of Our Lady’s day when I finally succeeded 
in extricating myself and my baggage from the 
seething sea of humanity that twenty pilgrim- 
trains had poured into the station with scant 
ceremony. As I stepped out of the station a 
quick-eyed porter, who saw the foreign labels 
on my bag, and in consequence chose to re- 
gard me as a “ prize,” fiercely grabbed it. 

Guided by him, I took my way to the Hé- 
tel dela Solitude, which I pictured to myself asa 
quiet family hotel with a garden, a fountain, and 
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a tree or two— an oasis in a wilderness of dirty 
streets and commonplace houses. I will pass 
over the stages of my disillusion in the Hétel 
dela Solitude, where I was sternly informed that 
I could not dine until the following afternoon. 
There were pilgrims sleeping in piles in the 
offices and corridors, and even the stairs were 
barricaded with human barriers. After many 
wanderings through the passageways, my con- 
ductor led me toa room already occupied by five 
weary Walloon pilgrims. I am not actuated by 
anything so petty as race prejudice, and I have 
no other purpose than the reader’s well-being 
and comfort, when I beg him to remember when 
he goes to Lourdes that for dormitory purposes 
each Walloon should be counted twice. So that 
night we slept eleven — the five Walloon pil- 
grims and I —in a room ten by ten. 

For once the morning could not come too 
soon for me, and the sun was just rising as I 
emerged from a labyrinth of dirty streets and 
squalid alleys, and, entering upon an avenue 
of poplars, reached the holy places. The mist 
of the morning lifted, and the Church of the 
Basilica rose to a towering height in the clouds 
above and before me. It is built upon rocks 
which rise to a height of a hundred feet on the 
banks of the Gave de Pau. One look at it is 
enough to show that the same mystic influences 
that have fired a spark of the old medieval 
crusading spirit in our very modern breasts, as 
shown by the pilgrimage to Lourdes, have not 
at the same time revived the lost art of building 
cathedrals. 

We ascended to the entrance of the Basilica 
by gently rising causeways of solid granite ma- 
sonry. I found, to my surprise, that though 
the town was yet sleeping, the church was alive 
with early worshipers. These were for the most 
part representatives of that very large class of 
pilgrims who come to Lourdes with little or 
no money, not knowing well where they are 
to lay their heads when night comes on. In 
consequence, they have to lay them very often 
in hard, unpleasant places, such as the stone 
steps of the church and the wooden benches 
that line the banks of the river. Above the 
main entrance to the Basilica, let into the 
white stone of the facade, is a large enamel 
portrait of Pope Pius 1X., who proclaimed the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception many 
years before the story of the heavenly vision was 
published to the world. It would perhaps be 
well to say here that though the present Pope 
has sent his papal benediction to the shrine, 
and though very many cardinals visit it yearly, 
there are many princes of the Church who 
warmly dispute the authenticity of the vision 
and the conversations and occurrences which 
Bernadette reported. As a general thing, the 
pilgrimages to Lourdes are encouraged, but the 
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acceptance of implicit belief in the apparition 
and in the miraculous origin of the fountain is 
not enforced as an article of faith. 

As I entered the church, I heard a strange 
noise like the flapping of the wings of many 
great birds, and, looking up, saw suspended 
from the ceiling hundreds and hundreds of 
many-colored banners waving in the breeze 
that blew through the church. As with never- 
resting motion they waved with a weird sound 
over my head, with their many colors and cross- 
ings of arms, they gave the church a splendid 
and barbaric appearance which I had never 
seen equaled. The altar-boys were hurrying 
about the high altar with many genuflections, 
lighting the candles and preparing for early 
mass. By the side of the altar burns a lamp 
which is never extinguished. Like the vestal 
fires, it is as jealously guarded as though upon 
its steady yet feeble flame depended the des- 
tiny of the Church throughout the world. It 
is called the “ Lamp of Ireland,” because its 
anonymous donor was a native of the “ ever- 
faithful isle”; and there it will burn as long as 
the church stands, near the sacred shrine by 
the holy places in the far-away valley of the 
Pyrenees. 

But far stranger and more distinctive signs 
and symbols are those which we see laid down 
by repentant sinners at the feet of the image 
of the Virgin, so that all men may see that there 
have lived strong men who put away those 
things that seemed hurtful to their spiritual life 
and growth. There is a grand cordon of the 
Legion of Honor, and a battered bronze medal, 
the Victoria Cross, for which so many thousand 
of England’s sons have died; and there are 
swords that are now sheathed and left to rust 
in this court of peace. What most interested 
me was a strangely shaped miniature in a jew- 
eled case, closed forever to the world — the face 
of some darling sin or worldly desire. 

I turned away from this shrine and deposi- 
tory of relics and the emblems of sacrifice with 
a burning blush on my face. I felt as though 
I had been eavesdropping, and holding up to 
the careless scrutiny of the world the secrets 
of dead men. 

I walked away from the altar, and surveyed 
the banners of Christendom that form a canopy 
above it. There are magnificent silken banners, 
woven and embroidered in every country and 
every clime by the daughters of the Church. I 
gave a little start of pleasure and recognition 
as I saw among them the familiar Stars and 
Stripes. But the universality of the cult of Our 
Lady of Lourdes is best shown by the many 
hundreds of tablets, inscribed in various lan- 
guages, which line the walls of the.church as 
far up the sides as the eye can decipher. They 
are thank-offerings from grateful sinners, and 
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are, as they should be, written large and in 
letters of gold. 

Doubtless I left the Basilica with many of 
its wonders unexplored. Once again out on 
the square, I was attracted by a great door 
which seemed to lead into a crypt under the 
Basilica. To my surprise, however, on pushing 
open the heavy postern in the great gate I found 
myself in another church, and one, indeed, that 
seemed to be even larger than the temple above. 
It is called the “ Church of the Rosary,” and at 
an expense of many millions of francs has been 
blasted out of the solid rock upon which the 
Basilica is built. It is the strangest, most un- 
common-looking church that I have ever en- 
tered. Indeed, running counter as it does to the 
ecclesiastic traditions of the Church as pre- 
served in stone and mortar in every land, one 
is inclined for a moment to doubt its orthodoxy. 
To begin with, the Church of the Rosary is as 
round as an orange, and has no windows, light 
and air being admitted through the cupola, 
which opens out upon a little inclosure in front 
of the Basilica, which is carefully railed off to 
prevent pilgrims from falling into the church 
below. Acertain apprehension creeps over one 
as, on looking about, one sees that not a sin- 
gle pillar supports the massive roof and arch — 
an apprehension which is dissipated when one 
remembers that the church is hewn out of solid 
rock. 

Emerging again on the square before the 
aérial temple of the Basilica and the subterra- 
nean Church of the Rosary, and passing to the 
left of a gigantic statue of Our Lady of Lourdes, 
I turned down the narrow road by the river to 
the left of the churches. I could hardly restrain 
my eagerness to hasten my first glimpse of the 
grotto which I was fast approaching. Theroad- 
way grew narrower and narrower as the frown- 
ing rocks approached the river-bank. Suddenly, 
on the moment when it seemed as if a continu- 
ance of the path would bring us into the river, 
the high rocks which had been so threatening 
receded, and the path debouched into an open 
space between the river and the rocks, well 
shaded, and large enough to contain many 
thousands. Yawning before us was the famous 
grotto. It is a deep, dark, natural cave about 
one hundred and fifty feet directly under the 
main altar of the Basilica. Thirty-five years 
ago, the story runs, the little barefooted pea- 
sant child crept trembling into the dreary cave 
in search of fagots to warm her cheerless home; 
last year over three hundred thousand people 
of many countries and climes followed in her 
footsteps. The roof and the sides of the cave 
are incrusted with the soot of the many candles 
which night and day burn before the little im- 
provised altar just inside the grotto. As I drew 
closer, I saw suspended about the entrance to 
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LOURDES DURING A PILGRIMAGE.—THE GROTTO IS SEEN BELOW THE APSE OF THE CHURCH. 


the cave, and standing about it, hundreds and 
hundreds of crutches, surgical bandages, and 
artificial supports, left by those cripples who 
have bathed in the waters, and ,have arisen 
and walked! 

As my eyes again turned to the grotto that 
yawned before me, I caught sight of still an- 
other grotto, and for a moment I was startled, 
for there seemed to be produced before me the 
scene of the apparition: a little peasant girl, 
shoeless and hatless, was kneeling before the 
grotto counting her beads, and in a simple child- 
ish treble was reciting the chaplet of her faith. 
As I followed her steadfast gaze, which was not 
directed into the darkness of the grotto, but 
up the sheer perpendicular of the cliff, I per- 
ceived, hidden from the casual glance and 
plain only to those who seek it, the image of 
Our Lady as she appeared to Bernadette. 
About her head are the words she spoke to the 
simple peasant child, and upon which the cult 
of Our Lady of Lourdes is founded: “I am 
the Immaculate Conception.” 

The water that sprang so suddenly out of 
the rock no longer trickles down the mossy 
bank, for the great rush of’pilgrims and the ab- 
solute impossibility of restraining their impa- 


tience and putting a curb upon their rapture, 
which led them into such indiscretions as throw- 
ing themselves headlong into the waters, years 
ago rendered primitive arrangements impos- 
sible. The waters from the grotto are now 
received in a reservoir covered with steel plate, 
and only through perforated holes in the cover- 
ing can the pilgrims see them. From this res- 
ervoir the water is carried in pipes some thirty 
yards to the left, where a score of spigots 
are running night and day. Here the pil- 
grims drink, and lave their travel-stained 
foreheads. Through other conduits, and per- 
haps from the overflow of the spigots and the 
laving operations, the water is carried to the 
baths, which are situated twenty yards farther 
to the left. 

As I watched, therural postman came walking 
down the road tothe grotto, staggering underthe 
weight of two heavy mail-bags. In front of the 
altar a young priest met him with a great bas- 
ket, into which the postman emptied the mail 
that had that day come addressed to Our Lady 
of Lourdes. There could not have been fewer 
than five hundred letters, in many strange hand- 
writings and bearing many a distant postmark. 
The letters contain petitions and prayers from 
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those who are prevented from making the pil- 
grimage, and thank-offerings from those who 
have been benefited by their visit to the holy 
places. ‘The letters are never opened, yet they 
will tell you at Lourdes—and I daresay else- 
where; for why else should so many letters 
come ? — that many of these unread prayers 
are granted. 


ORAWN BY HARRY FENN. 
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It was nearly eight o’clock, and thousands 
and thousands of pilgrims thronged the roads 
to the holy places. They came in great bands, 


marshaled under their several banners. Some 
came singing the Miserere, some the Te Deum, 
and there were silent and pensive stragglers who 
were preparing the petition they were about to 
offer to Our Lady of the Grotto. One saw 
strange or unusual costumes, and heard uncouth 
tongues on every side, the Basque and the 
Pyrenean patois predominating. There were 
thousands of Spaniards from Aragon who 
had walked from Jaca, the railway terminus, 
through the passes of the Pyrenees to the 
shrine. There were Belgians, Rhinelanders, 
and Burgundians, and flat-faced men and 
women from Brittany, the latter strongly re- 
sembling Sioux squaws; and also Arlésiennes, 
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with their becoming head-dress. Of course 
there were the rich and the poor, who are not 
provincial, but of the world. 

Most interesting of all the strange types 
that passed before me were three heavily 
bearded Franciscan missionaries, who marched 
slowly up and down in their sandals and rough 
horsehair gowns. ‘They had come, I heard, 
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from a distant mission-station in the interior 
of China to erect a memorial tablet in the 
Basilica, which, some months before, while 
their mission was besieged by the insurgent 
Chinese, they had vowed to offer to Our Lady 
of the Grotto should they be spared. On the 
paths along the hillside beyond the grotto 
were scores of priests who walked up and 
down singly, reciting their offices for the day. 
Some of them had voluntarily entered upon a 
retreat in the monasteries of Lourdes to 
strengthen the fiber of- their faith by the sight 
of the holy places and the inspiring scenes en- 
acted before them, and some there were among 
them whose retreat was an ecclesiastical pun- 
ishment. 

The thousands who were now assembled 
before the grotto sent up one cry : “ Our Lady 
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of Lourdes, cure us! Our Lady of Lourdes, 
shrive us clean!” I heard it in French, 
Spanish, English, German, Flemish, Italian, 
Basque, and patois. During these early morn- 
ing hours half a dozen masses had been said 
in the Basilica and the Church of the Rosary, 
and thousands of pilgrims had partaken of 
the blessed sacrament. By the grotto the ser- 
vices were of a simpler character. Here, hour 
after hour, the same prescribed prayers are 
said, the same canticles in praise of Our Lady 
are sung. 

At two o’clock the great square in front of 
the churches, the open space in front of the 
grotto, and all the roads and places command- 
ing a view of the holy places, were black with 
dense masses of humanity. Suddenly the 
main door of the Church of the- Rosary was 
thrown wide open, and an imposing proces- 
sion appeared, and passed across the square, 
where every head was uncovered and every 
knee was bent. The altar-boys, with swinging 
censors, and the acolytes preceded; then, 
borne under a silken canopy by the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Rodez, appeared the blessed 
sacrament. The Host was carried down to 


the grotto, and the Swiss of the Basilica, the 
priests of the grotto, and the pilgrim curés, 
rushed wildly about, forming the procession 
which was to pass in review before the holy 
places. Though the pilgrims seemed to fall 


naturally into parishes and associations, there 
was much confusion before the start was 
finally arranged ; for it is no easy task to get 
twenty thousand men, women, and children in 
line, especially if there are also weighty ques- 
tions of precedence to be solved. 

Shortly after two, however, the first brigade 
of the pilgrims started away from: the grotto, 
and in two long single columns marched slowly 
along the bank of the.river. Each parish and 
band of pilgrims marched under the banner 
of some particular saint,— their patron,—and 
also under a banner with the image of Our 
Lady of Lourdes. The banners are generally 
carried by young girls chosen for their maid- 
enly beauty. Decked out with wild flowers, 
and attired in their white communion robes, 
they present an altogether charming piéture. 
Several of the banners were carried by tottering 
old men, who clung to the honor of carrying 
the sacred emblem though, as was the case 
in several instances, they had to be sup- 
ported on each side by stalwart sons or able- 
bodied friends. Each division was under the 
command of its particular curés. The curés 
were surrounded by a flock of choristers, and 
a chosen cohort of parishioners, who, hav- 
ing practised the canticles for months, were 
charged with the special duty of keeping the 
great majority of unmusical: but fervent pil- 
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grims on speaking terms with the tune. The 
canticles sung have been written expressly 
for the functions at Lourdes by well-known 
writers of church music, and the words are a 
rythmic recital of Bernadette’s story. The 
grand chorus and refrain, in which many thou- 
sand voices blended, was most impressive. 

To-day the pilgrims were so numerous that 
two parallel columns were formed to make the 
circuit of the holy places. As the columns re- 
turned to the square in front of the church, they 
diverged, one bearing to the right, the other to 
theleft, and performed the circuit of the great 
square. They continued these circuits, smaller 
and smaller as they proceeded, until the col- 
umns of twenty thousand pilgrims were wound 
up in serpentine coils like twine around a spool, 
moving to the music of the simple canticle, 
which the blending of the many voices clothed 
with indescribable majesty. 

In the long line of sufferers drawn up in the 
open square there were over a hundred litters 
and ambulances. It was a panorama of our 
heritage of woe. With pale, haggard faces the 
suppliants recited the act of contrition, and 
told and retold their beads, while those who 
were able now and then raised their yellow 
faces from pillows of pain, and riveted their 
gaze on the great image of the Virgin. While 
the end of the interminable column was yet a 
great way off there came in view something 
shining, glistening. Under a silken canopy of 
richly embroidered satin the venerable cardi- 
nal-archbishop was bringing from the secluded 
recesses of the sanctuary the consecrated Host. 
Little wonder, then, as the procession advanced 
and neared the Healer of the incurable — little 
wonder that there were blanched faces in the 
litters, and on some a look of abject terror. As 
there arose in thought the shadows of long- 
forgotten sins, some among the many wept 
hysterically, and recited in feverish haste the 
unsaid prayers. 

My acute sympathy for several of the suf- 
ferers in the long sad line was so great that I 
had really little power of feeling left for the 
masses. So, as the Host approached, and as 
the crucial moment drew near when the mir- 
acles at Lourdes are generally reported to take 
place, I could not refrain from running down 
the line and having one last look at my favor- 
ites. First came one of those tremendously 
powerful hucksters that one sees in Paris in 
long blouses and great broad-brimmed felt hats. 
They dissipate any foolish impressions one may 
have gathered from Captain Marryat and Pe- 
ter Simple that all Frenchmen must be physi- 
cally weak. Though of almost gigantic pro- 
portions, and still of ruddy complexion, this 
man could not move a finger or lift his head. 
The doctors said it was a rheumatic affection, 
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but had been able in no way to relieve him. 
Seated near him was a young lady of pale, 
drawn features, severely gowned as though for 
a classical matinée at the Francaise. She was 
apparently endeavoring to ignore the strange- 
ness of the situation, and every now and then 
would elevate her lorgnette and concentrate 
her attention upon vacancy and space ; again 
she would break down completely, and sob. 

I took up my post behind the litter ofa little 
blue-eyed girl with golden ringlets and such 
an airy smile that one expected her every min- 
ute to extend her wings and to fly away. But 
she never would. An affection of the spine 
pinned the gay butterfly to her litter. 

Now, over and above the great din of many 
voices, was heard the clank of the massive gold 
chains which the score of gorgeous altar-boys 
who preceded the Host swung incessantly to 
and fro, and the masks fell away, and all arti- 
ficiality vanished, and there were presented to 
me scenes that Dante might have described or 
Da Vinci painted. At the clanking sound of 
the great gold chains, on the faces of the wait- 
ing sufferers one saw pictured the secrets of 
their innermost hearts and the magnified sha- 
dows of their long-suppressed fears. Only the 
little blue-eyed girl, the bright butterfly who 
would never spread her wings again, smiled as 
the majestic procession approached, and, pla- 
cing her forefinger upon her lip, endeavored 
to hush the idiot boy who sat in the litter be- 
side her. 

The altar-boys passed, and clouds of incense 
obscured the view, and filled the atmosphere 
with a strange, sweet perfume. Before the gor- 
geous canopy marched the priest of the grotto. 
“ Hosanna to the Son of David!” he cried, and 
the multitude fell in the dust. 

Nearer and nearer the herald drew, and 
sharper and yet more insistent were the tones 
of his commanding prayer ; a tremor, almost a 
shudder, ran through the column of the afflicted, 
so true is it that hope is akin to fear. The lips 
of thousands were moving in prayer, and in 
the great square where thousands were assem- 
bled one could have heard a pin drop. 

The priest who led walked as one in a trance; 
his face wore an expression of ecstatic rapture, 
and wasturned heavenward. Suddenly we were 
blinded by a glare of light, and saw no more; we 
could hear only the strident, imperative tones 
of the priests and the clanking sound of the 
massive gold chains. For a moment we were 
dazzled by the reflected rays from the holy 
vessel; but then, as the blinding light was pro- 
jected beyond our station, with eyes that still 
blinked we looked up, and caught a glimpse 
of the ostensorium, the sacred vessel of gold, 
silver, and precious stones in which the Host 
was displayed. 
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The gorgeous canopy borne by the acolytes 
was now abreast of the line of cripples. The 
archbishop elevated the Host, moving it now 
up and down, now to the right and to the left, 
describing the sacred symbol. 

“ Hosanna to the Son of David!” cried the 
priest, and the cripples who had not been able 
to move stretched out feebly their arms toward 
the sacred vessel, and uttered the yearning cry, 
“ Our Lady of Lourdes, cure us if it be thy will 
and his!” 

Slowly the clanking sound of the golden 
chains grew softer, as the canopy moved far- 
ther and farther down the line, and the brilliant 
light of the sacred vessel grew fainter, until at 
last it disappeared suddenly, as the sun dips at 
evening into the sea. 

The nervous tension had been almost too 
much for creatures of flesh and blood, and the 
cripples and the bedridden lay exhausted, pal- 
lid, and still. Behind the long row of litters 
still knelt and prayed those who loved and 
cherished their unfortunates, those whose suf- 
fering is often greater than the actual pain of 
the afflicted. 

Twice the mother of the little blue-eyed gir! 
half arose from her position of meek and humble 
prayer, and twice she fell back upon her knees 
again. She longed, she feared, to look around 
the concealing canopy to see what change the 
passing of the Host had wrought. At last she 
drew herself forward, leaning heavily upon the 
litter, and after another moment of hesitation 
and acute suffering gazed down tenderly upon 
the mass of golden curls that concealed the 
beloved face. 

“ And, Angéle, how do you feel ?” 

* Better, much better.” 

“ And, my angel, do you feel as if—” 

“No, mama dear; I do not feel as if —I can- 
not walk; I cannot move; I have tried, but — 
was n’t Jean” —- Jean was tlie idiot boy— “ good 
not to laugh once while the Host was pass- 
ing ? You must give Jean a bonbon out of my 
box.” The mother gave the bonbon, while hot 
tears rolled down her withered cheeks. The 
father of the idiot child grasped her suddenly, 
almost convulsively, by the hand, and whis- 
pered: “ My sister, many are called, but few 
are chosen. It is his will.” 

This sad recognition of the limitations of 
our destiny still rang in my ears, when I sawa 
great commotion among the litters and litter- 
bearers at the other end of the line, and my 
heart almost ceased to beat as I saw standing 
half upright in the midst of the crowd the 
huckster who for the last three days had lain 
like a slaughtered ox. After the passing of the 
Host he was discovered by his attendant hos- 
pitaler sitting upright on his couch. He rushed 
to detain him, but the strong man roughly threw 
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off the restraining arm, and jumped down 
from his bed, and stood in the midst of the af- 
frighted crowd. A moment later he placed his 
hand sharply to his side, swayed, and fell heav- 
ily to the ground. The hospitalers placed him 
upon the litter, and carried him to the medi- 
cal bureau. 

Now strange scenes were enacted. Pilgrims 
hastened in great crowds to the spot where 
for a moment the bedridden man had stood. 
Some wept hysterically, and gazed wildly about 
them; some prostrated themselves in prayer, 
and kissed the ground. A great change was 
apparent in the demeanor of all; it was as 
though they were pervaded by the conscious- 
ness that the Healer had been among them, 
and that they were face to face with him. 

The next morning as I walked about the 
outskirts of the holy places, I was confronted 
by a great sign in huge blue letters over a 
low granite building, which read, “ Hospitalité 
de Notre Dame de Lourdes,” and on the mo- 
ment I felt impelled to participate at least physi- 
cally in the strange scenes that were enacted 
on every side. I hesitated in the vestibule, and 
grave doubts assailed me as to the wisdom of 
my course. But it was only for a moment, and, 
pushing open the door, I found myself in what 
appeared to be the outer counting-room of a 
bank. A great iron grille ran round the room, 
and I soon became aware that a rather stern 
and elderly gentleman was regarding me some- 
what scrutinizingly from behind the iron bars. 
However, I stammered out my story as best I 
could: that I was in Lourdes for a few days, 
that I had noticed that the sick and the dis- 
abled were many, the litter-carriers, the hospi- 
talers, few. 

“4 merveille /” he cried; “ you come most 
opportunely —if monsieur will allow me, like 
a messenger from heaven.” We both bowed. 
“Even now,” continued the old man, gently, 
with a touch of infinite pity in his voice, “there 
is lying at the Hétel Soubirous a poor cripple 
who, for want of a carrier, cannot come to the 
grotto to benefit by the benediction of the car- 
dinal, or to bathe his limbs in the blessed 
water.” 

There was not a word about the articles of 
faith, and while I was congratulating myself 
upon being relieved of the many apprehensions 
that had possessed me, the kindly old gentle- 
man was pinning the red badge to my coat 
that made me, for the day at least, a successor 
to the Hospitalers of St. John of Jerusalem. 

At the same time a servant bound about my 
neck, shoulders, and waist a Curious leather 
contrivance which is. thought to be of assis- 
tance to the litter-carriers, but which I found 
most embarrassing to movement and to breath- 
ing. In a moment I was 6ut of the door, and 
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rushing up the steep hill that leads into the 
town. 

The push-cart to which I was to lend the 
propelling power stood before the Hétel Sou- 
birous, and a porter with clamoring sabots 
shoved rather than ushered me into the dark- 
ened room where I was awaited. 

I could at first see but dimly about me; then I 
caught sight of the form of a man dressed but 
lying prostrate on the bed, and the figure of a 
woman standing beside it. 

“ Salut, mon frére /”’— it was she who gave 
the fraternal greeting —“I am glad, so glad, 
you have come, for we were afraid that per- 
haps to-day we should not be able to go down 
to the blessed grotto.” 

“Do not complain, Marie. How often, now, 
have the good brothers carried these shriveled 
limbs down to the holy places, and laved them 
in the blessed waters, and then — perhaps they 
may have thought as I have thought, that it 
was not her will.” 

We propped the paralytic in the litter, where 
he lay as one without consciousness, only now 
and again raising his left hand in a strange 
awkward gesture that startled and affrighted. 
We pushed rapidly on through the crowded 
streets, for the time for the immersions of the 
sick in the waters of the grotto was nearly past. 

It was late when we reached the bathing- 
places to the left of the miraculous grotto. 
Some five or six thousand pilgrims were gath- 
ered there, and the services which were held 
during the immersions of the sick were in pro- 
gress. The hospitalers on duty soon made a 
path for us through the throngs of those who 
were engaged in prayer. 

While the mighty echoes of the many prayers 
were still reverberating through the valley, the 
hospitalers carried into the small and gloomy 
bath-houses those whose turn it was to be im- 
mersed in the miraculous waters. As they dis- 
appeared from view through the dark door- 
ways, a tall priest with a Raphael-like face fell 
upon his knees in the open space, and the 
multitude followed his example. It was a silent 
prayer, but even moreimpressive than the great 
volume of sound that yet lingered in the ear. 
Thousands and thousands of lips were moving, 
but not a sound was heard. The multitude, 
uncovered, knelt and prayed in the glare of 
the almost tropical sun while the immersions 
were taking place. Then, at a signal from the 
priest, all arose, and again the same invoca- 
tions were uttered, the same songs were sung, 
the same prayers were said, and the same 
scenes enacted. 

Now it came the turn to bathe my patient. 
With a trepidation which she could not con- 
ceal, the wife followed her palsied husband as 
we removed him from the litter and carried 
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him through the dark and narrow entrance to 
the baths. It was a gloomy place, despite the 
lofty ceilings. Above the baths were gaudy 
and inartistic stained-glass windows represent- 
ing the scene of the apparition and other epi- 
sodes in the legend of the grotto. Beneath each 
window hung a huge crucifix and other sacred 
relics and reminders. There were two hospital- 
ers in constant attendance, and together we 
disrobed the paralytic, whose eyes were now 
fixed steadfastly upon the crucifix, now turned 
toward the little alcove whence we heard the 
sobs of his wife. A friendly little doctor stood 
beside the bath and felt the pulse-beat of the 
patient. “Sixteen to the minute,” he said to 
me in a low whisper ; “and yet there are some 
people who say that this grotto has never been 
the scene of a miracle. Immersed anywhere 
but in these strange, ice-cold waters, whose 
medicinal qualities we cannot detect, the pa- 
tient would never rally; the heart would cease 
to beat at the shock.” 

After wrapping him in a sheet, and fastening 
about him the leather straps which I had carried 
all the morning, we carried him from the dis- 
robing-alcove across the room to the bath, which 
was low and deep-sunken in the floor. We 
lengthened the straps, and gradually let the 
patient down until, despite all our care, he 
struck the water with a great splash. I held 


my breath as I saw that our patient lay as 
one dead, enveloped in his wet shroud. But 
with quick, energetic movements my better- 
trained brothers submerged him to the chin, 
and then sponged his head with the ice-cold 


water. Not a sound came from the sufferer. 
His glassy eyes were riveted upon the cruci- 
fix, and his lips, purple with cold, trembled in 
prayer. Only as some dark clouds that had ob- 
scured the sun rolled away, and a bright ray of 
sunshine crept timidly, then boldly, into the 
dark and grewsome place, a strange light filled 
his eyes, as though it were a ray of hope that 
he had received with the sunbeam, and his 
face, which had been so green, so cold, now 
flushed, and there came a deep muffled cry from 
his submerged chest. 

“Our Lady of Lourdes, cure me if it be thy 
will and his!” 

Three minutes, the usual time of immersion, 
had now elapsed, and at a nod from the doc- 
tor we drew our patient from the water, and 
carried him to a bench. As we dried his wasted 
limbs, the doctor applied a stethoscope to his 
heart, and then muttered as though at his wits’ 
end with perplexity: “Another miracle, my 
brother! He still lives, and is no worse! Mi- 
raculous waters indeed!” 

Poor little Marie rushed out from behind 
the curtains, where during these three short 
minutes she had been a prey to a thousand 
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anxieties and fears. She covered his face with 
kisses, and he stretched out his left arm vaguely 
as though to caress her. 

While we were drying his limbs and dress- 
ing him, still another patient was brought in 
and prepared for the bath. The water in the 
great stone tub is not changed very often, for 
the output of the spring is limited. It is emp- 
tied only twice a day, and so it happens that 
about fifty cripples are bathed in the same 
water. When I recall the number of contagi- 
ous diseases that are among them, and remem- 
ber that, as the doctor assured me, there was 
not a single case on record where a patient had 
contracted disease in the unclean waters, my 
skepticism as to the wonderful properties of 
the waters are almost put to shame. “If we 
permitted such an unsanitary proceeding in one 
of our great hospitals in Paris,” said the doctor, 
“we should soon have an epidemic of conta- 
gious disease upon our hands.” 

My patient was now dressed, and made a 
brave attempt to look better and more cheer- 
ful. We soon bore him to the litter, and, after 
joining in another service of song and prayer, I 
pushed it out of the circle of ambulances that 
were still drawn up in a never-ending line, and 
started for home. 

The slow and arduous journey under the 
merciless sun, and up the steep road to the 
town, did my patient no good, and as I placed 
him on his bed in the darkened room of the 
Hétel Soubirous, so cold and clammy was his 
touch that for a moment I felt sure that he was 
dead; but he revived a little, and whispered 
for a moment to his wife. As I rose to go, she . 
followed me to the door, and said gently: “My 
brother, Henri asks thee for thy prayers. We 
will always remember thee, my brother, in 
ours.” 

It will be noticed that I express no opinion 
as to the cures of the diseased which are reported 
as taking place in such great numbers every 
summer in Lourdes. Justice could not be done 
either to the believers in the miracles, or to the 
skeptics who denounce them, in the limited 
dimensions of this article. 

Those, however, who maintain that the peo- 
ple who claim to be cured, and the priests who 
are in charge of the grotto, are equally rogues 
and scoundrels appear to me to be very prone 
to credit ill reports concerning their fellow-men, 
and if they have been to Lourdes, and still 
maintain these charges, they will in my opin- 
ion have refused to credit the evidence of their 
own eyes. Speaking for myself, indeed, I went 
to Lourdes in the belief that there are taking 
place around us daily, hourly, things which will 
not be explained away by man’s poor philoso- 
phy. I was strengthened in this belief by what 
I saw in Lourdes. 
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There were two green-eyed Irish girls at 
Lourdes who told me of their many adven- 
tures since the proud day when on the village- 
green at Boyle, in the county of Roscommon, 
they, owing to the superior excellence of their 
maidenly deportment, had been chosen by 
Father O’Brien from a class of thirty-eight to 
come to Lourdes to bring back to Boyle jugs 
of the holy water and great bundles of rosaries, 
chaplets, and beads that had been blessed by 
the priest of the grotto, and rendered sacred 
by being rubbed up and down against the 
sooty walls of the cave. 

They had had some very sad adventures in 
Paris, and had nearly cried their eyes out. 
Finally, after many misadventures, their cup 
was filled by their taking the express for Brus- 
sels instead of the rapide for Bordeaux. They 
had many lonely hours in their travels, and suf- 
fered many inconveniences from the —as they 
put it— astonishing ignorance of English which 
the French invariably displayed. 

How these selected pilgrims from Boyle ever 
did reach Lourdes, though I spent most agree- 
ably many hours in listening to their adven- 
tures, still remains a mystery to me. How- 
ever, they finally reached Bordeaux, and from 
there drifted down into the valley of the Py- 
renees, as they said, “ with the crowd of pil- 
grims.” 

Early in the morning and late in the evening 
I saw them drawing water from the miracle 
spring, and carrying it up the hillside and into 
the city in earthenware jars. In their lodgings 
they had placed a score or more of mammoth 
milk-cans in which they intended to transport 
the waters back to Boyle. It was weary, slow 
work, One afternoon I found a brave piece 
of news in the secular column of: La Croix,” 
the church organ which was our only channel 
of communication with the outside world. The 
Home Rule Bill had passed the House of Com- 
mons! So we made merry as best we might 
in the shadow of the holy places. But on the 
part of the colleens the gaiety was forced and 
far from real. Tears came tortheir eyes as they 
thought of what they were missing, in being 
absent from Ireland on such a memorable day. 

“ There will be many a bonfire around Boyle 
to-night,” said Bridget, regretfully. 

“ And maybe there will be a little fighting 
down in the market-place,” added Mary Anne, 
right ruefully. 

After eating one meal at the Hétel de la Solli- 
tude, I made a firm determination not to eat 
there again, but to go to the Angleterre instead. 
After this latter experience, however, I gave up 
meals at regular hours entirely, and survived 
on fox-grapes and bread bought of the street- 
venders, eked out by furious and uninterrupted 
smoking. f 
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Now, this is how it happened that while the 
hungry and fatigued pilgrims, who from dawn, 
on their knees or standing, had been going 
through their endless rounds of services in and 
about the holy places, were on their way to the 
town for their midday meal, I had taken up 
my position in the low meadow-lands by the 
banks of the river, and, comfortably stretched 
out on my Basque mantle, was smoking peace- 
ably, and in my imagination making out the 
menu of the dinner I purposed to have set be- 
fore me on the following day at Pau, at Biar- 
ritz, or wherever the train might land me, or 
time, money, and the occasion serve. As I went 
over again the strange scenes of the morning, 
there came through the meadow thestrangest of 
strange old women. Her face was wizened, her 
spine crooked and knobbed like a dwarf-oak. 
She seemed a creature of Andersen, and invol- 
untarily I looked about me for the hobgoblin. 
Bobbing up and down, now disappearing alto- 
gether from sight behind a clump of low bushes, 
she came on her zigzag path steadily toward 
me, singing, or rather humming to herself, and 
plucking the wild carnations and the clover 
blossoms that grew in her path. Her clothes 
were very wretched and patched, but on her 
head she wore a mob-cap as white as snow and 
stiffly starched. Catching sight of my badge 
as hospitaler she courtesied, and, with a kindly 
smile and a “ Bon repos,” continued her zig- 
zag path across the sweet-smelling meadow- 
lands until at last, with her apron filled with 
flowers, she disappeared behind a clump of 
bushes. But soon I caught sight of her again. 
She was climbing with feeble steps the circui- 
tous path which leads up the rocks to the ca- 
thedral. To my surprise, a moment later I saw 
her slowly but with determination continuing 
her ascent up the steep mountain-side upon 
crags that rise boldly into the heavens. In and 
out among the rocks by paths which seemed 
only goat-tracks she toiled on until at last she 
sank down exhausted at the foot of a hugecross, 
with the image of Christ crucified standing out 
in startling relief against the background of 
black rock and deep-green bushes. For a mo- 
ment she lay there as though completely pros- 
trated ; then, rising, she took off her shoes, and 
with her feet exposed to the sharp cutting of 
the pointed rocks, wearily, with a supreme ef- 
fort, continued her climb upward. Then I saw 
before her in a zigzag line a path that wound 
about the mountain-peak, and this path was 
studded with crosses. Now I grasped the sit- 
uation, and understood the purpose of her jour- 
ney to the stations of this Calvary, a terrible 
penance and humiliation that the poor woman 
had imposed upon her weak frame. Fascinated 
by the scene, I watched her toilsome climb until 
at last she reached the last station on the sum- 
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mit of the lonely hill. There, at the base of the 
great cross of the crucifixion, I saw her fall. 

Now and again a low-lying storm-cloud en- 
veloped the mountain-top, and for a moment 
my eyes searched in vain for the strange figure 
at the foot of the cross. At last, however, I 
saw her no more. An hour later, all danger 
of interrupting her by my curiosity having, as 
I thought, passed, I too struck the pilgrim 
path, and toiled painfully up the mountain- 
side. At the base of each station of the cross I 
found a carpet of flowers, and when, after much 
toil and fatigue and many halts, I reached the 
cross of the crucifixion, I found the base of 
the symbol covered with the wild flowers that 
the old woman had gathered in the meadow. 
As I looked down I saw that the black rock 
was spotted with blood, the footprints of the 
poor weak woman. 

I chose to view from a distance the last cere- 
mony during my stay in Lourdes— the torch- 
light procession in which over fifteen thou- 
sand pilgrims took part; so, after my frugal 
meal of hard bread and grapes, I climbed the 
steep path leading to the castle. 

Suddenly, as I peered out into the darkness, 
my eyes were dazzled by a circle of flame 
which, shooting out from the shadow of the 
valley, circled around the steeple of the Basil- 
ica like a ring of fire. Then there followed 
another and still another fiery trail, until the 
steeple became a tower of flame. 

Now, slowly advancing, the procession of 
pilgrims appeared over the hillside that con- 
cealed the miraculous grotto from my sight. 
As the procession approached the image of the 
Virgin, thousands of vei//euses, hung on invis- 
ible wires, were ignited as though by an elec- 
tric spark, and in this new blaze of flame, 
above the majestic image, and as a halo about 
it, one read in startling characters of red, 
mystic flame, “ I am the Immaculate Concep- 
tion.” The lines of fire grew longer and more 
extended as the pilgrims, bearing aloft their 
torches, crept through the valley in and out 
among the holy places. Having completed 
the tour, they entered the great square, and, 
in circles growing ever smaller and smaller, 
thronged the place, which in the darkness of 
the night appeared like a lake covered with 
a sheet of burning oil. From the top of the 
causeway a commanding figure stretched out 
an arm heavenward, and as one man the fifteen 
thousand pilgrims sank to the ground in prayer. 
The benediction was bestowed, and as the peo- 
ple rose, cheers were given for Our Lady of the 
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Grotto, Our Lady of Lourdes, Pope Pius IX., 
His Holiness Pope Leo XIII., and the curé of 
Lourdes. Then, as one by one the torches 
burned out, the weary pilgrims dispersed to their 
resting-places. But far on into the night were to 
be seen those pilgrims who had come to the 
shrine with an extraordinary petition, or with a 
special penance to perform, as in straggling 
groups of ten or twelve they breasted the steep 
hillside, counting their beads under the shadow 
of the crosses that marked the stations, until 
finally they swarmed about the apex of the 
mountain, and fell exhausted to the ground in 
the shadow of the cross of the crucifixion. 
Hundreds and hundreds of prostrate human 
forms were lying in various attitudes about the 
grotto. Though the night was cold, the steps 
of the Church of the Rosary were thronged 
with many hundreds who were there taking 
their rest, with the heavens for canopy, and the 
rough-hewn granite stones for couch. Inside 
the Church of the Rosary I discovered still 
another multitude of sleepers strewn about on 
the cold marble tilings; for the doors of this 
church are never closed, and the holy place is 
the free dormitory at night of those who have 
not the wherewithal to pay for a lodging. 
Following the archway of chestnuts that bor- 
der the murmuring, tireless river, in a few mo- 
ments I reached a great granite building the 
purpose of which had already excited my cu- 
riosity. As I approached it now, however, I 
read in luminous letters over the doorway, 
“The Pilgrim’s Refuge.” I entered, and with 
the guardian walked through the place, which 
even at this late hour was lighted up with 
ghastly brilliancy. The réfuge is about two 
hundred feet long. The wall is surrounded 
by a continuous row of wooden shelves jut- 
ting out about four feet above the ground. In 
the middle of the dormitory there are also 
two long rows of wooden shelves. These 
rough beds were crowded with sleeping men 
and women in indescribable confusion. The 
sleepers wore all their clothes, even to their 
heavy wooden sabots. 

“It is the Liége pilgrimage,” said the 
watcher. “There are about twenty-five hun- 
dred of them sleeping here to-night. They 
came in here at eleven o’clock, after having tra- 
veled some sixty hours from Liége cooped up 
in third-class carriages. They were delayed for 
twelve hours, and so have come too late for 
the ceremonies of Our Lady’sday. But thecuré 
came down to tell them that special services 
will be held for them to-morrow.” 


Stephen Bonsal. 
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Ze aHE hills and forests sur- 


( rounding Lake Itasca and 
the other smaller lakes that 
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sissippi unite in creating 
some of the wildest scenery 
in the United States. Itis 
—— necessary to traverse such a 
region to know how intimately can be combined 
hills and valleys, forests and deserts, grassy mea- 
dows and sterile wastes, lakes and swamps and 
floating bog. 

Such a district of almost unexplored territory 
is found in Minnesota, a State the western and 
southern portions of which are a rich agricul- 
tural tract. The fertile valleys of the Red River 
of the North and of the Missouri interpose be- 
tween this desolate region and the beautiful 
Yellowstone. The Itasca highlands, named 
by the French missionaries “ Hauteur des ter- 
res,” are guarded by so many girdles of tornado 
tracks, and hidden amid such uninhabitable 
forests, that they repel the intrusion of man. 

Onthe frontier of advancing civilization there 
isa species of livelihood called “ cruising for tim- 
ber.” The simile isan apt one, forthe woodsman 
who seeks new timber-regions amid the trackless 
wilderness, inwhich the sun is hidden by day and 
the stars by night, is as bold a navigator as his 
brother whotoils onthe pathless waste of the sea. 

The timber-cruiser is even more a child of 
the forest than the native he succeeds. He is 
the precursor of the lumberman and the saw- 
mill, two important factors in our progressive 
civilization. He is untaught. Generally, he 
knows nothing of astronomy but the sun’s 
course and the polar star, because the heavens 
are so often wholly out of sight in the tangled 
forest that he relies on other guides. The mys- 
terious secrets of terrestrial nature, handed 
down to him by generations of pathfinders 
gone before, keep him informed. 

On the prairie he knows that the tips of the 
grass always incline toward the south, and that 
they are less green on the northward side. In 
the forest the slender twigs on the boughs bend 
southward so slightly, it may be, that only the 
trained eye can detect the deflection; yet it is 
there. The moss on the tree-trunks is always 
on the north side, the bark is smoother and 
more supple on the east than toward the west, 
and southward the mildew never comes. 

Thus does this unlettered savant box the com- 
pass in the wilderness. 


ZS 


form the sources of the Mis- 
v8 


The timber-cruiser is a hero. He isa forest- 
king. The wealth of the woods is his. He al- 
ways travels alone. His acts of courage, 
endurance, and skill are never witnessed by 
others and are never boasted of by himself. 
Indeed, his successes or failures are never 
talked about, save to the directors of the lum- 
ber companies who employ him, and to whom 
he makes a minutely detailed report. He has 
probably the best memory known to man, for 
he will return from a two-months’ “ cruise,” 
and be able to locate accurately every tract of 
valuable hemlock timber in a hundred square 
miles of worthless woods and tamarack. 

He undertakes the most arduous journeys 
without providing more than a blanket and a 
few days’ provisions ; he confronts all kinds of 
dangers, mindful of their inconvenience, but 
fearing them not, because he studies nature 
on a commercial basis. In brief, he is a true 
philosopher, always prepared for the unex- 
pected; happy, because ignorant of the rela- 
tive values of comfort and discomfort,and brave, 
because he is an egotist who believes thoroughly 
in his own abilities. 

His is the task of locating the land-scrip that 
capitalists and large corporations have pur- 
chased from the Government. He precedes 
the woodsman, the ax, and the saw, just as 
the post-trader precedes the teacher and the 
preacher. He is to the advancing lumbermen 
what the Don Cossack is to the Russian hosts. 

The location of a choice tract of timber is a 
secret to be guarded with his life. Weeks, even 
months, may intervene before the lands can be 
“taken up” and entered upon the records at 
Washington. The pathless forest is his home, 
solitude his companion, and, like his brother on 
“the multitudinous seas,” he often dies alone, 
and his unburied body becomes part of the ele- 
ments of nature he so intimately courts. He is 
new to literature, unknown to song and story. 

I visited the White Earth Chippewa reser- 
vation ev route for the sources of the Missis- 
sippi. A month before my arrival one of the 
most famous timber-cruisers of the Northwest, 
Peter Kelly, had started alone to locate land- 
scrip in the Itasca region. 

That tract of country was new to him. The 
few white men and natives who had pushed 
their hunting excursions into its hills, quaking 
bogs, and fallen forests, had opposed his going. 
This opposition only fired his ambition. They 
did n’t want him to go,eh? He grew suspi- 
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cious. Was there a great “find” of hemlock 
awaiting him? Was there, in the depths of this 
terra incognita, timber that would feed the saws 
of Minneapolis for years? He could not rest 
until he had explored the country. 

Pokegama Falls was the northward limit of 
the lumberman at that time. Kelly was re- 
solved: go he would. With a parting kiss to 
his sweetheart at the reservation, he sallied 
forth with scarcely a word of good-by to his 
comrades. He simply said, “I will return.” 

But he had not kept his promise. That al- 
most romantic brotherhood which unites men 
in common danger exists in a high degree 
among frontiersmen. The people at the mission 
could not consent to allow this man, though a 
comparative stranger and an invader in the in- 
terest of unknown capitalists, to perish miser- 
ably and unsought in the woods. They had 
followed his track earnestly and with heroism. 
On the day of my arrival at the reservation the 
second search-party had returned hopeless and 
despondent. The burden of their words was: 

“If Kelly had avoided the Itasca wilder- 
ness he would have returned safely; but in 
that waste, so early in the season, he faced 
inevitable death.” 

It was generally believed that he had been 
maimed in a “ windfall” (the track of a tor- 
nado), or, equally dreadful fate, had lost his gun 
or ammunition in a bog. Starvation was cer- 
tain in any case. 

When it was learned at the mission that I was 
about to enter the woods, en routeto Itasca Lake, 
I had the best wishes of the whites and natives. 
We would make earnest efforts to discover traces 
of the lost man. That went without saying. 

A professional guide, Henry Boleau of Mack- 
inaw, and several Chippewa packmen accom- 
panied me. We got through to the Mississippi 
—not majestic in any sense in its swampy wan- 
derings —after a week’s toil among fallen tim- 
ber, quagmires, and pathless forests filled with 
brambles. 

At the end of the Oza-we-we-sa-ta-gen por- 
tage, which brought us to the river’s banks, we 
were overtaken by a young man and woman, 
brother and sister. The girl was Kelly’s affi- 
anced wife, just such a woman as one would 
expect to find in a cruiser’s mate. They had 
started a day after us, but, less encumbered, 
had traveled faster. Seeing that her neighbors 
had failed, she had compelled her brother to 
join her in the search for her lover by threat- 
ening to come alone if he did not accompany 
her. There was no romance about that girl’s 
devotion. It was sincere and practical. When, 
on the following morning, she and her bro- 
ther separated from us, she held out her soft, 
browned little hand, and said: 

* You ’ll look for him, I’m sure. We go 
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down-stream a bit first, then we return and do 
up these hills. One thing is certain, I won't 
go back until I find him, or know that he’s 
beyond help.” . 

I did not see her again for three weeks. We 
made the final tiresome climb of about twenty- 
five miles up the gurgling stream to Lake 
Itasca. The creek was too shallow and too 
rocky to float a canoe, and the journey was 
made by tedious, toilsome tramping. 

During the ascent a Chippewa who had 
once before made the trip laid out a new trail 
through what had probably been an old bed 
of the stream, carrying it around a fallen tim- 
ber tract, across a strip of tamarack swamp, and 
through a densely grown forest. This “ cut- 
off” was a tramp of about two miles, but it 
saved along detour of the rock-and-log-gorged 
stream. The guide was an experienced one, 
and understood his business. Trees were plen- 
tifully blazed with his ax, and it seemed as plain 
a road as Broadway. The dark defile at which 
this trail leaves the river-bank is about twelve 
miles down-stream (that is, northward, at that 
point) from Itasca. 

We spent almost a week at the sources of 
the great river, during which I made a sketch- 
map, and first described Elk Lake, now con- 
ceded by the United States engineers to be the 
headwaters of the Mississippi. 

We left early one afternoon, determined to 
make a rapid descent from the highlands. We 
made six miles by noon, andabout four more be- 
fore supper. As it was still daylight, the guide 
was anxious to push on after supper to the pack- 
ing-place below the “ cut-off” spoken of above, 
where we had left some of our stores and pro- 
visions to await our return. I was so tired with 
the day’s work that I wished to rest a few minutes 
longer. Confident of my ability, unencumbered 
by luggage, to overtake the guide and packmen, 
I bade them go on, and sank down against a 
tree to rest. Almost immediately I fell asleep. 
It was twilight when I awoke witha cold shiver, 
and realized that I had fully four miles to walk to 
reach camp, over the worst footing imaginable. 

The trip through the forest tract was safely 
accomplished at a fair rate of speed, until the 
point was reached where the imaginary trail 
blazed out by us diverged from the bank of 
the stream across the windfall. It was too dark 
to find any of the marked trees or logs, and 
after fully an hour’s patient struggle through 
the fallen timber, I knew that I had gone com- 
pletely astray. Instead of emerging again at 
the river’s bank, I escaped from the tangled 
mass of logs and boughs only to find myself in 
a wilderness of tamaracks and scrubby pines, 
which I could plainly detect by feeling the 
trees and stamping upon the spongy, mossy sod 
under my feet. 
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Thoroughly alarmed by this time, I at once, 
as I supposed, turned my face eastward. I hur- 
ried stumblingly on in that direction, at one 
moment falling over a rotten log and at the 
next sinking into a bog-hole. Overhead was 
inky blackness. Progress soon became impos- 
sible. I felt about the ground for some birch 
bark or dry sticks to light a fire. Everything 
was as damp and dark as a moldering grave. 
Hastily and tremblingly I fingered every part 
of my clothing, but could find no match, I 
shouted lustily, but not even the slightest echo 
returned. I drew my navy revolver, intending 
to fire a signal of distress, but instantly remem- 
bered that I had wasted several shots early in 
the day firing at some fishina pool. Running 
my finger over the front of the cartridge-cham- 
ber, I discovered that only one load remained. 

On the upward journey the guide had 
pointed out some birch-trees marked by a 
bear’s claws. At that time, with three of us in 
the party, all armed, the incident had appeared 
interesting ; now, however, there was nothing 
attractive about the thought. 

A shower of rain suddenly began to fall, 
accompanied by thunder and lightning. When 
the second flash came, the compass was in my 
hands; but as I could not take any bearings, it 
was impossible to decide in what direction I 
had traveled. I was able, however, to fix ap- 
proximately the locality of the camp. It lay 
north-northeast, anywhere between two and 
six miles, depending entirely on the extent 
of my wanderings. Clearly, the safest thing 
for me to do was to retrace my steps around a 
hill that formed the northern boundary of the 
defile, and to regain the Mississippi river-bank. 
Tedious as we had found the walking along its 
shores, I now asked for no greater boon than to 
be placed upon its boulder-strewn banks. 

Wet through and greatly disheartened, I 
struggled slowly ahead forhalfanhour. Several 
times the treacherous floating sod that hides 
the bog-holes in the tamarack gave way under 
me. I began to fear that I was doubling on 
my course. It was absolutely dangerous to 
go farther, yet it was anything but safe to stay 
where I was. What ought I do? 

Exhausted with anxiety, without blanket or 
tarpaulin to protect me from the dripping 
boughs, I sat down on a slippery log to think. 
The longer I pondered the more gloomy the 
situation became. Then I began to realize 
how cold and stiff I was. I shivered. How 
indescribably still and lonely the place was! 
How chilly the air! 

Then I remembered the missing timber- 
cruiser. 

What if I should meet him here and alone! 
Suppose I should stumble over his corpse, or 


that, wild with the delirium of hunger, he should 
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attack me! I thought of death forthe first time; 
was my fate to be his ? 

Benumbed with cold as I was I got on my 
feet with difficulty. Unable to shake off the 
dread inspired by my thoughts, 7 was afraid to 
shout. I did the only other thing possible— 
peered into the surrounding darkness and lis- 
tened intently. No torch or friendly camp-fire 
was to be seen; but I heard something. Wasit 
rain? No; theshowerhad passed. Still I could 
hear a noise. It might be the movement of a 
man or animal through the swampy forest; it 
might be the rustling of leaves blown along 
the ground, only there was neither breeze nor 
leaves ; it might—saved, thank Heaven! it 
was running water. It pointed the way to the 
river. 

A few rods’ climbing brought me to the tini- 
est of brooklets, hardly a foot wide. Its voice 
was very low at the brush-formed cascade 
whence it had hailed me, but to my earsit spoke 
in trumpet tones the one word—THOR- 
OUGHFARE! 

I sprang into its narrow bed, and, after an 
hour’s struggle through tangled boughs and 
over logs, reached the main stream. The Mis- 
sissippi is there fully ten feet wide. This I fol- 
lowed with the current, wading most of the 
time, falling over boulders and plunging into 
holes waist-deep, until a sharp bend in the 
stream showed me the glare of a camp-fire 
ahead. Even at this late day, to write it makes 
me glad. 

In the renewed strength of the moment I 
rushed forward, and, though the distance was 
greater than I expected, soon reached camp. 
Ihad shouted several times, but had received no 
answer. The camp was deserted. My guide 
and packmen were seeking me. It was only 
the work of a moment to reload the revolver 
and discharge it. An answer came from a gun 
far up-stream, and, at the end of a consider- 
able interval, during which they shouted and 
were answered by me, the men rushed into 
camp. Their unmistakable joy at my return 
was evidence of the anxiety they had suffered. 


Two weeks later I reached the lumber-camp 
at Pokegama Falls. The great lakes Pemidji, 
Winnebecoshish, and Cass had been passed. 
More dangerous still, the miasmatic and track- 
less “ Big Savanna,” above White Oak Point, 
had been traversed without losing our way 
among its gigantic grass stalks. The lumber- 
men at Pokegama Falls, who are mostly from 
Maine, greeted me warmly, and at their solici- 
tation I rested with them a few days. 

On the second night, word was brought that 
a man and woman had arrived from the Leach 
Lake country. With the curiosity that one hu- 
man being feels toward another in trackless 
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regions, I walked out of the cook-shanty where 
the men had gathered, and recognized the 
brother and sister from whom we had sepa- 
rated on the banks of the river at the foot-hills 
of the Itasca highlands. 

The young woman knew me at once, though 
three weeks’ beard encumbered my face. She 
appeared glad to see me, and took both my 
hands. 

“We found him,” she said. I was about to 
express my delight, when she added, “ Dead.” 

Then she told how they had pushed rapidly 
down the stream, after leaving us, to a tract 
of hemlock that the natives. had told of, in the 
hope that Kelly was there. Then they had 
portaged to the Marquette River (the first fork 
of the Mississippi of any importance), and as- 
cended it to the region between Leach Lake 
and Itasca. Then they had climbed the hills 
to Itasca and descended the rocky ravine, as 
we had. She told how she and her brother had 
encountered my mark blazed on numberless 
birch- and maple-trees (it was a Greek delta, for 
“ Delta, Kappa, Epsilon”), and what a com- 
panionship even these signs of our former pres- 
ence had been to her. She finally came to the 
dark gorge. Not finding any of our “ triangles” 
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leading into it, she urged her brother onward. 
They penetrated its darkest recesses, and there 
at the foot of a tree they found the moldering 
body, gun, and hat of Peter Kelly, the timber- 
cruiser. He had performed his services bravely 
and successfully, and had met death while mak- 
ing his way back to White Earth. 

Just as this brother and sister had done, 
Kelly had entered the dark cleft in the hills, 
confidently believing that it gave easy access to 
the country to the westward. The girl told me 
the story boldly and unmovedly, as women talk 
who have learned to suppress their emotions, 
and into whose lives, as daily occurrences, 
have entered tragedies that would drive a city 
woman into nervous exaltation. With women 
of the wilderness, terror-inspiring events be- 
come commonplaces, life and death only a 
game of lightest chance. 

The bones were buried. The brothershowed 
me the rust-covered gun. Kelly’s valuable pa- 
pers, which, in his last moments, he had crowded 
into a rubber tobacco-pouch, had been secured, 
and the young woman was on her way to Min- 
neapolis to deliver them to her dead lover’s 
former employers. His work was finished in 


death. 
Julius Chambers. 
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THE VILLAGE STREET, CHIDDINGSTONE. 


HIDDINGSTONE and Trug- 

gers —names that sound tosome 

Americans sweeter than Tun- 

bridge Wells, redolent of gay 

society in a bygone age. The 

Weald of Kent —name that has 

I know not what of grandeur; perhaps be- 

cause it stirs obscure memories of British tribes, 

of Czsar and his patient legionaries, of Saxon 

swarms, of many a war between provincial 

kings with British and Saxon names, of reck- 

less hordes of Danes, and of prudent Normans, 

hard as the iron of their helmets, steadfast in 

getting and keeping as ever the Romans were. 

Chiddingstone and Truggers— theirs are no 

memories of the heroic past, but of the lovely 

rural life of England, bathed in an atmosphere 

like cream and unsalted butter, smelling of hay 

and hops, leisurely and smooth as the foam on 
beakers of brown ale. 
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In a hamlet of southern England like Chid- 
dingstone the people are a constant pleasure 
to Americans who move too fast and have 
nerves. Their voices are as smooth as the land- 
scape, and their manners are restful —like the 
rounded outlines of the huge trees they have 
guarded for centuries with jealous care. Not 
the least pleasing is their historical perspective. 
What a delightful jumble is the view of the past, 
as it presents itself to Kentish men, wherein the 
primitive inhabitants who spoke we know not 
exactly what, and lived in cyclopean structures 
like Kits Coty (which means in the tongues 
of their Russian cousins just simply “ stone 
house”), or in burrows under the chalk, are 
confused with the early British of Keltic speech, 
the latter again with Saxons and Danes, and 
all the foregoing with Norman invader and 
Flemish immigrant. 

Chiddingstone, for instance, is essentially 
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Saxon; but the Druids, whose Brahminical in- 
iquities have left a deep stamp on the minds 
of the people of the British isles, are pressed 
into service, and a stone on the calm fields be- 
hind the village has been erected by popu- 
lar fancy into an altar from which Druids 
“ chode” those who violated their wicked laws. 
At the most, we can suppose that this stone 
was the rally-place of a Saxon family called 
the Chiddings, but in Chiddingstone itself 
that explanation were far too prosaic to be 
accepted without scorn. 
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VIII; Sir Philip Sidney’s Penshurst, with 
its baronial hall and exquisite rose-gardens ; 
Knole, with its Elizabethan gables; and Igtham 
Mote, with its girdle of water, and gray walls 
mirrored far beneath the swans floating at 
their foot, are too near to permit of travelers 
bestowing much attention on such humble 
spots as these. Yet here one absorbs the best 
that England has togive. Here are inns not yet 
ruined beyond recall, where overhanging upper 
stories and queer, bare tap-rooms still exist, and 
a cleanliness and a decorum, probably not very 
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Truggers, too. The name is a contraction 
of Trug-hurst, the haunt or home or nest of 
trugs, deceivers, ladies of light behavior. But 
generations of most decent and moral folk have 
happily forgotten the meaning of that word, 
and are glad to believe that Truggers signifies 
the bottom or foot of the wood. 

Chiddingstone and Truggers are offthe track 
of the tourist, known only to hop-pickers who 
at harvest-time pour in squalid thousands from 
London, and to half a dozen artists who have 
discovered their many charms. The castle at 
Hever where Anne Boleyn captivated Henry 


ancient, supply the modern touch without de- 
triment to the general air of antiquity. Here at 
dawn the tall trees and the coppices ring and 
trill with the fairy babble of small birds; the 
low-hanging clouds tinkle with the voices of 
larks; if you are in great luck, the cuckoo 
sounds from some place you cannot indicate, 
or the nightingale — but then you must be a 
veritable child of fortune — witches the night 
with its rare song. 

Kent in its relation to Britain to the north is 
like Munster in its relation to the rest of Ire- 
land, a rich agricultural land of rolling hills, 
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fine woods, and quiet streams. With less strik- 
ing natural beauties than some parts of Munster, 
such as Killarney, the Suir valley, and the Kerry 
hills, it has farmore historical places anda much 
higher grade of cultivation. The inland farms 
have a picturesque feature in their red-tilted 
roofs and their singular conical towers, one of 
which may be seen in the illustration on this 
page. These quaint towers are locally knownas 
“ oasts,” and are as important to the economies 
of Kentastothe landscape. The word may have 
to do with oogs¢, Dutch for “ harvest,” but more 
likely with ost, os/o, Finnish and Esthonian for 
“barter” and “sale.” They are part of the great 
Kent harvest, and are intricately bound up with 
the prosperity, not of Kent alone, nor of the 
hordes who journey down to Kent to win wages 
in the harvest, but of the annual budget of 
England. These hop-kilns with picturesque 
smoke-stacks, where the hop-harvest is sold, 
are mighty factors in the payment of those sums 
which keep the British empire powerful all the 
globe over —that empire which the Cinque 
Ports of Kent and Sussex did so much to found. 

When the lovely hop-vines have been torn 
from their poles, and the hop-fields, far more 
beautiful than the Rhenish vineyards, are de- 
spoiled and hideous, the hops are cured in the 
buildings crowned by these towers. Then from 
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the drying fires and sulphury fumigations in 
the oasts rises that pungent smell of hops, which 
is so pleasant in the open and so hateful in cabin 
or store. The hop, which comesdown from an- 
tiquity, was mightily encouraged in this fairland 
of Kent when monasteries were strewn thickly 
over the country. Here in Kent it was that 
St. Augustine landed and baptized. Asin Irish 
Munster, so in English Kent the monks chose 
well the sites of their buildings, and proved good 
stewards for the farms they laid out or gathered 
in by gift or craft. The Saxon love of ale found 
them no laggards, and if the special monastery 
brews have disappeared, yet the hop-farms re- 
main, just as the farmer stays long after Druids, 
pagan conquerors, Norman sea-lawyers, and 
haughty prelates have vanished and left few 
traces of their pomps behind. Not alone in 
delightful old Canterbury, but in many other 
parts of Kent, ruins and portions of buildings 
still in use testify to the wealth and taste of the 
old monks, whose pride and haughtiness seem to 
have made almost as deep an impression on 
the rustic mind as the cruelties of the Druids. 

At first blush Kent might seem to mean the 
promontory or headland, like the “ pen” in Pen- 
zance, the “ness” in Dungeness, the “ corn” 
in Cornwall. In many names about the British 
and Irish coasts Ken and Cann mean that. 
But the fact that the Romans found 
the name Cant and not Can points 
away from that meaning. Philologists 
solve it offhand by noting the Ger- 
manic word ante, corner, and ob- 
serving how nicely Kent balances 
Cornwall on the west corner of Brit- 
ain. But such a name smacks of the 
person who knows all about the shape 
of Great Britain, has maps before him, 
and is, in fine, a modern bookman. 
Places rarely get their names in that 
way. Kent retains a name given it be- 
fore the Kelts entered Great Britain, 
when the populace were not Aryan in 
speech at all.. In the tongues like Fin- 
nish that survive from this period in 
the north and center of Europe Kent 
would mean an untilled plateau, and 
Kant would mean the people, folk, 
race—simplest of meanings, one 
which underlies a majority of the 
terms for old peoples and old lands. 

Thrust out eastward toward France 
and the Netherlands, Kent has been 
the natural objective of conquerors 
and streams of immigration, so that 
its population has always been more 
disturbed and mixed with various 
strains than that of any other part of 
the British isles. There is no Kentish 
type now, if indeed one ever existed 
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for any length of time, but the soft, rich cli- 
mate tunes complexions to a somewhat similar 
hue, and gives to the Kentish man and woman 
a certain sedateness that suggests Holland. 
Sheep grazed on chalk-lands, and watered at 
streams running through the chalk, are said to 
make bone, and grow tall; but the chalk of Kent 
seems to have had no special influence on the 
stature of the people, perhaps because until re- 
cent years nobody dreamed of drinking water 
when there was such a flood of good ale in the 
land. In later centuries Kent has been a fav- 
orite ground for the rich from London belong- 
ing to every race and nation under heaven; 
hence its many cathedrals, castles, Norman 
keeps, monasteries, and granges; hence also a 
further complication of the race. As a rule the 
stranger is well treated at the show-places, al- 
though the proximity of London, and occa- 
sional acts of lawlessness on the part of cyclers, 
Sunday tourists, and hop-pickers, render the rus- 
tic less urbane than he is by nature. I say ur- 
bane advisedly, for the city to the north is so 
gigantic that one often feels that Kent is noth- 
ing more than a suburb of London. 
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BACK OF THE VILLAGE —CHIDDINGSTONE. 


Especially is this so at the berry-picking and 
at the hop-harvest, for then the lower, though 
not the lowest, ranks of London march on Kent 
as the hordes of Jack Cade once marched from 
Kent on London—“some in jags and some 
in rags, and some in ‘fairly decent gowns.’” It 
is a mistake to suppose that the annual exodus 
from London is rowdy or beggarly. In such 
a concourse there are black sheep, but a stran- 
ger who does not seek them is not likely to 
know of their existence. 

On such occasions Americans cannot fail 
to note the difference between the people of 
England—that is, the commons—and the 
educated, well-to-do classes. The term “merry 
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ENGRAVED BY GEORGE P. BARTLE 


A KENTISH BY-WAY. 


England” is a puzzle to foreigners until they 
mix with the common folk. There they find 
what the American masses lack, and the British 
upper classes are at great pains to suppress— 
jollity and good cheer, a happy spirit making 
light of hardships, a fraternal warmth that seems 
like a breath from Utopia. The upper classes 
in the British Isles are a prey to the disease of 
self-consciousness. They seem to be forever 
taking the measure of one another’s right to live, 
and this unfortunate habit of mind readily leads 
them unconsciously to a feeling that other peo- 
ple, native or foreign, who are not in the ranks 
they approve, really have no adequate excuse 
to exist at all. To see Englishmen unaffectedly 
merry without recourse to spirits or beer one 
needs but to visit the hop-fields of Kent in the 
harvest, and observe the families in their camps 
or their cheap lodgings enjoying a picnic, yet 
laying by a small wage for the winter’s coal. 
It is a delightful sight, and I need not say that 
Royal Academicians, not to speak of Asso- 
ciates, or of thousands of artists beyond their 
narrow pale, have drawn, engraved, carved, 
washed, and painted the scene more times than 
there are words on this page. But note that 
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they have done this with a certain air of gen- 
teel condescension, a turning of the jolly, chaf- 
fing Britisher into a Greekish figure, and his 
“gal” into a conventional type of English 
rural beauty. This has been done to make the 
lower classes palatable to the self-conscious 
upper. 

Frankly, one great attraction of places like 
Chiddingstone and Truggers is the absence 
of the perverted Briton who is thinking about 
himself and trying to gage your position in life. 
Until he mends his wits the world will be too 
small for him and sensible folk. An edict might 
be tacitly enforced to segregate him and his 
kind at certain watering-places in special ho- 
tels, whither the not unknown American, too 
like him, may be recommended to resort. Pray 
Heaven that he continue to stay superior to 
Chiddingstone and Truggers! Let him be told 
that only common people go there, artists and 
stray Americans, and some poor clergy and 
verse-makers of even less account. His own 
station in life will be distinctly lowered if he 
be known to resort to Chiddingstone and Trug- 
gers. He may drive rapidly through Chidding- 
stone’s only street, and gaze upon the Weald 





DROWSY KENT. 


from the high road near the Rock Tavern ; but 
it should be firmly represented to him that yon- 
der towers are those of Penshurst, where lives 
the Lord de Lisle, and that there is a railway 
sta.ion and a good modern hotel at the village, 
while at Seven Oaks there is a show hostelry 
and the famous seat of the dukes of Dorset. 
wl, O procul / 

(he Weald, or wild, of Kent has traces of its 
ristine savagery only when seen from afar. 
hen, when seen through the thick air, there is 

something in its crumbly cliffs, and a moor- 
nd aspect to its dales and plains, which justify 
ame. Spenser had the scenery of Munster 
mind when he wrote the “ Faery Queen,” 


but if he had not been in Ireland when he 
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mere fashion, that such residences as Igtham 
Mote were carefully encircled with water, and 
defended by a drawbridge now no more to be 
seen. 

The Mote is a classic example of the dwell- 
ing of a country gentleman or rich farmer in 
the north of Europe before gunpowder became 
the arbiter of local feuds. If a raiding party 
could hope to take Igtham Mote save by sur- 
prise, there was need of special men-at-arms 
and no small science of war. But as soon as 
cannon came in, its position in a hollow made 
it quite untenable, and the stone arch took the 
place of the drawbridge. At a very early pe- 
riod it may well have been the site of a Brit- 
ish family, whose round houses and huts, each 








IN THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 


wrote, he might well have restocked the Weald 
in imagination with its old forests. (it was still 
the place for ship-timber in his day), and sent 
his knights and damsels traveling through its 
hauntedshades. A debatable land it must have 
been as late as the Danish invasions; even un- 
der Elizabeth it was not for slight cause, or a 
VoL. XLVII.— 88. 





ENGRAVED BY J. TINKEY. 
CHIDDINGSTONE CASTLE. 


house or hut representing a separate room in 
the buildings of ages which succeeded them, 
stood huddled together within a fringe of trees, 
the whole settlement surrounded by water or 
marsh. To complete that early picture, let us 
imagine the good roads, far and wide, blotted 
out, and mere cattle-paths and horse-trails the 
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only indication that human beings lived on this 
edge of the Weald. 

There is a fascination in a primeval land- 
scape. No one wonders if a man brought up 
in the backwoods has homesickness for the 
rude life of his boyhood. But homesickness for 
landscapes like those of Kent must be just as 
violent. It is the half and half land, the coun- 
try neither wild and abounding in wild beasts 
and wild men, nor cropped and savory with 
hay and apples, nor charming with the abun- 
dant flowers following agriculture on a small 


THE CORNER OF THE 


scale, that strains the love of one’s native place. 
Kent is one of the parts of England without 
grand natural features that seem most likely 
to keep a firm hold deep in the hearts of men 
and women who have made their homes in In- 
dia, Australia, or America. Perhaps the ex- 
treme complexity of their blood makes them 
stay abroad. As a matter of fact, comparatively 
few do return to pass their closing years in 
these delightful villages. Those who attempt 
it often repent of their romance, because the 
big horizons to which they have become used 
pursue them home, and make the English 
landscape seem small and feeble. But all of 
them cherish somewhere in their minds the 
purpose of returning at some period. For the 
most part old age overtakes them before they 
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find the right moment to make the doubtful 
attempt. 

Rambling about these fields and poking 
along these neglected hedge-rows, at imminent 
danger of being suspected of designs on a rab- 
bit, and haled before a pitiless country magis- 
trate, it is hard to remember that the sea is 
not far off. Yet, as the crow flies, it is scarce 
twenty miles southerly to the Channel, and half 
as much again to the North Sea and the estu- 
ary of the Thames. No wonder the old philol- 
ogists explained Kent by German azée, point 


ROADS AT TRUGGERS. 


or corner. It is a corner of England over 
which many clouds fly. The magical disap- 
pearance of a landscape some fine day disa- 
buses one of the belief that sea influences do 
not penetrate so far inland. It is preceded by 
sights like the paintings of the latter-day im- 
pressionists, a lovely vagueness of everything 
without loss of color, when the sea-fog sweeps 
up and shuts you in, and suddenly things are 
not. Singularly enough, the fog seems to muf- 
fle most small sounds, like the twitter of birds; 
but there are others, like loud shouts or the 
sounding of a horn, which appear to travel 
farther, or at any rate seem louder against that 
background of hush. 

Then it is easier to realize that a good day’s 
march will bring one to Winchelsea, once a great 
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member of the Cinque Ports, and the bearer 
of the brunt of many inroads from the Con- 
tinent, and many valiant sea-fights in the Chan- 
nel, before it was overwhelmed by water and 
blotted from the land. In 1616 a map shows 
a wide estuary where no land exists, and in the 
mouth of the estuary a shoal marked, “ Old 
Winchelsey Drowned.” New Winchelsea, built 
back on higher land, fared hardly better, for 
its harbor silted up, and its trade, even to its 
smuggling ventures, vanished into thin air. 
Noting this, and listening to the tale of the 
Cinque Ports and their vicissitudes, Kent and 
Sussex no longer seem a land of stable country 
joys. Verily it appears that the violent cur- 
rents of the Channel may some day carry off 
piecemeal the whole peninsula, and deposit 
it bit by bit in the North Sea. Such a rec- 
ord of towns overwhelmed and ports left 
wastes of sand, of great marshes turned into 
terra firma, and leagues of arable farms utterly 
washed away! Only last year the sea ruined 
the greater part of one town on this coast. As 
one thinks it over, and notes how little the 
outpouring of money and labor for eight cen- 
turies has availed to stop the ocean from 
using this seaboard as a plaything, one gets 
to feel that these peaceful acres are hardly as 


secure as the low-lying farms and towns of 
Holland. 

But I do not know that this specter of the 
future makes Kent any the less enjoyable. 
Whenever and wherever within its borders one 
escapes the London smoke, Kent, barring few 
spots, is a restful, dreamy country. The white 
cliffs on the Channel, the flat lands of Romney 
Marsh, the views from the North and the South 
Foreland, the queer old towns paralyzed by the 
retreat of the sea, and the loud new towns built 
to accommodate the modern millions whowant 
sea-air or sea-bathing, have each and all spe- 
cial attractions. But the contemplative man 
who loves his Spenserand his Gray, and some- 
times dips gravely into Cowper and Crabbe 
for a certain pleasing monotony, a certain level 
line in their intellectual horizons — such a man 
had better give up the giddy sights at the water- 
ing-places, and the rush of historical reminis- 
cence at the dead towns which once belonged to 
that great civic family called the Cinque Ports. 
Let such as he slip down to Chiddingstone, 
and visit the old churchyard, or seek some re- 
tired garden where the roses, grafted on hardy 
brier stocks, grow to the size of trees, and there 
absorb the brief but delicious British summer 
in commune with his favorite poet. 


Charles de Kay. 
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LOOKING OVER THE WEALD OF KENT. 
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MAJOR ANDRE'S STORY 


OF THE “MISCHIANZA.” 


FROM THE UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPT. 











FROM A PAINTING BY R. E. PINE. 


MRS. JOHN EAGER HOWARD.— (PEGGY CHEW.) 


PREFACE. 


J gree of us know by heart the story of 
Major André,—his brilliant life, his tra- 
gic death,—which has been told and told again; 
and for most of us, I think, there lingers al- 
ways a sort of romance, a halo of pity and 
pathos, about the young heroic figure doomed 


to so sad a fate. And so it seems to me that 
perhaps this little pamphlet, written by his 
hand more than one hundred years ago, and 
presented by him to my great-grandmother, 
Margaret Oswald Chew, or “ Peggy” Chew, as 
she was called in the fashion of the day, whose 
knight he was in the “ Mischianza,” may havea 
wider interest than that of mere family record. 

Itisan account of the “ Mischianza,” of which 
we have heard much of late—the famous 
farewell banquet given in Philadelphia, May 
18, 1778, in honor of Sir William Howe, who 
was then commander-in-chief of the British 
armies in America. 

Mr. Fiske tells us in his “History of the 
American Revolution”: 

It was a strange medley, combining the modern 
parade with the medieval tournament, and was 
interesting on account of the prominent parts 
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having been taken by the ill-starred Major André, 
and the beautiful Margaret Shippen, who so soon 
afterward became the wife of Benedict Arnold. 


Strangely enough, Mr. Fiske was unaware 
of the fact that for some reason Chief Justice 
Shippen had forbidden his daughters to appear, 
and that, although their dresses were prepared, 
they were not allowed to be present. 

Faded and yellow with age, the little parch- 
ment vividly calls up before us the gallant 
young English officer, eager and full of keen 
interest, throwing himself with youthful ardor, 
with light-hearted seriousness, into this bit of 
superb frivolity. On the cover he has out- 
lined a wreath of leaves around the initials 
“ P. C.,” and he has made a water-color sketch 
to show the design and colors of his costume 
as a knight of the “ Blended Rose,” and that of 
his brother, Lieutenant William Lewis André, 
who acted as his esquire and bore his shield, 
with its quaint motto, “ No rival.” The device, 
“Two game cocks fighting,” must have proved 
too difficult to draw, for he uses in his picture 
that of Captain Watson —a heart and a wreath 
of laurel, “ Love and Glory.” 
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In this description André is careful to omit 
the names of the Shippen girls, leaving a blank 
before the name of Mr. Sloper, who was to ride 
for Margaret Shippen, and Mr. Winiard, who 
should have been the knight of her sister. 
This confirms the story, which Mrs. Wharton 
tells us has come from the Shippen family, that 
although in “a dancing fury,” they were not 
in the “ Mischianza.” As André includes them 
in his only other description until now printed, 
which appeared in the “Gentleman’s Mag- 
azine,” August, 1778, we must accept Mrs. 
Wharton’s suggestion “that, like the modern 
reporter, André sent off his copy before the 
ball had taken place.” It is amusing to note 
his reference to the banquet-room as being 
large enough to seat the now classic “ four 
hundred,” and to see the Latin inscriptions, 
all in such a heroic tone that the men of our 


MAJOR JOHN ANDRE. PEN 


PORTRAIT DRAWN BY HIMSELF THE MORNING 
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troops, insisting that he was familiar with every 
part of the house, he mistook for English in- 
trenchments an addition which had been put up 
since his last visit, and ordered his men to fire 
intothehouse, shattering the windowsand doors. 
These old doors are still preserved, the ones 
replacing them being the only change made 
in Cliveden since those days. It is very inter- 
esting to see how faithfully this beautiful home 
has been kept in order, and without any mod- 
em contrivances to mar the effect, -which is 
architecturally still entirely in keeping with the 
time in which it was built (1761). The front 
door is still closed by an enormous iron bar, 
which impressed me greatly when I visited this 
house of my great-grandmother, four years ago, 
for the first time. 

I was welcomed by Miss Chew, a niece of 
Peggy Chew, who was then the owner of Clive- 


OF THE DAY BEFORE HIS EXECUTION. 


(IN POSSESSION OF YALE UNIVERSITY.) 


matter-of-fact day may smile; but what woman 
will not wish that she had lived when men 
spoke and wrote with such earnestness these 
charming trifles ? 

In the days of the “Mischianza,” Peggy 
Chew’s father, Chief Justice Benjamin Chew, 
welcomed to “Cliveden” the most cultivated 
among the English officers, and his clever and 
charming daughters naturally drew about them 
the prominent men of our country. General 
Washington wasan intimate friend of the family, 
and at the battle of Germantown, when Clive- 
den was occupied by a detachment of British 


den. Although over eighty years old, Miss 
Chew made a perfect picture of colonial times, 
with her stately bearing and gracious manners; 
and I felt as though I were reading a chapter 
out of an old book, when she spoke of her 
father’s portrait, and said, “ He had the finest 
legs of any man of his day,” and told me with 
enthusiasm of Major André’s admiration for 
my great-grandmother, and how, nine years 
after the “ Mischianza,” when she had married 
Colonel John Eager Howard, the hero of Cow- 
pens, she still loved to dwell upon Major An- 
dré’s charms, which frequently irritated her 
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patriotic husband. Once, sitting at the head 
of her table at Belvidere, her home in Balti- 
more, entertaining some distinguished foreign- 
ers, she said, “ Major André was a most witty 
and cultivated gentleman”; whereupon Colo- 
nel Howard interrupted sternly, “He was a 
spy, sir; nothing but a spy!” 
We find still at Cliveden many remembrances 


MAJOR ANDRE'S STORY OF THE “MISCHIANZA.” 


And these playful verses telling of social 
gaieties, “ written to Miss Peggy Chew, when 
returning a bow of ribbon belonging to her, and 
found after a dance” 


As some rude tower, with moss or ivy crown 
Seems as if pining o’er its past renown, 
O’er days when to the skies its turrets rose, 
And seemed to scorn all elemental foes; 





DRAWN BY HARRY FENN, AFTER A PHOTOGRAPH BY GUTEKUNST. 


of André and his merry moods and light 
badinage, including “ An Epigram,” written by 
him when he had seen “ Peggy ” Chew in the 
garden of Cliveden, among the branches of a 
tree: 


The Hebrews write and those who can 
Believe an apple tempted man 

To touch the tree exempt; 

Tho’ tasted at a vast expense, 

’T was too delicious to the sense, 

Not mortally to tempt. 


But had the tree of knowledge bloomed, 
Its branches by much fruit perfumed, 
As here enchants my view — 

What mortal Adam’s taste could blame, 
Who would not die to eat the same, 
When gods might wish a Chew ? 
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CLIVEDEN. 


Or as in Westminster of ancient fame, 

The marble monuments around proclaim 
The passing glories of successive reigns, 
Whose only remnants now its earth contains: 
So this sad vestige, only emblem left 

To soothe the mind of latest joy bereft, 
Serves but to show how pleasures pass away 
Like morning dew, before Apollo’s ray. 

If I mistake not, ’t is the accomplished Chew, 
To whom this ornamental bow is due; 

It ’s taste like hers, so neat, so void of art, 
Just as her mind, and gentle as her heart; 

I haste to send it, to resume its place, 

For beauty should sorrow o’er a bow’s disgrace. 


Youth and good spirits were taking their 
natural course regardless of the serious historic 
events which were impending — events which 
doomed André, a characterso full of charm and 
grace, so fitted for social and family life, to the 
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most terrible of human tragedies. In 1779, 
when bidding farewell to Cliveden, he writes 
these lines to “ Peggy” Chew: 


[f at the close of war and strife 
My destiny once more 

Should in the varied paths of life 
Conduct me to this shore; 


Should British banners guard the land, 
And factions be restrained ; 

And Cliveden’s mansion peaceful stand, 
No more with blood be stained — 

Say! Wilt thou then receive again, 
And welcome to thy sight, 

The youth who bids with stifled pain 
His sad farewell to-night ? 


How great must have been the sufferings 
of this young girl through the deep gloom 
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which from that time followed Major André! 
and how precious, almost sacred to her, must 
have beenthissmall pamphlet! It wastreasured 
by her until her death, when she left it to her 
daughter.! Even at this distance of time our 
sympathies are deeply stirred for the unfortu- 
nate young man. 

Andréwas onlytwenty-nine years old when he 
was hanged, October 1, 1780. He was “‘ serene 
and brave to the end.” His last words were, 
* All I request of you, gentlemen, is to bear wit- 
ness to the world that I died like a brave man.” 
Englishmen have honored him by placing him 
in Westminster Abbey, with all their greatest 
heroes ; may we not, as true and loyal Ameri- 
cans, while recognizing the justice of his sen- 
tence, feel the deepest sympathy and pity for 
his tragic death ? 

Sophie Howard Ward. 
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FACSIMILE OF FIRST PAGE OF ANDR&’S NARRATIVE. 


TS Festival given in honour of Sr Wm 
Howe on the 18th of May and stiled the 
Misquianza began by a Regatta upon the 
Delaware; Four hundred persons were in- 
vited, for all of whom the most convenient 
Accommodations were provided in Galleys 


and Flat Boats: These were on the Occasion 
lined with Cloth, covered with Awnings, and 
dressed out with Colours and Streamers in full 
naval pomp. 

The Embarkation took place at Knight’s 
wharf at the upper end of the City at 4 oClock 
in the afternoon and the Weather was as fa- 
vourable as the preparations were magnificent. 

The Ferret Galley in which were several 
General Officers and Ladies led the Way. 
Three flat boats with Musick followed, The 
Hussar allotted to Sir William Howe rowed 
next and the Cornwallis with Gen: Knyphau- 
sen closed the rear. The Boats in three Divi- 
sions, one attached to each Galley swarmed 
around them. 

The Gaudy Fleet, freighted with all that 
was distinguished by Rank Beauty and Gal- 
lantry was conveyed down the River, along 
the whole length of the City, whilst every Ship 
at the wharfs or in the Stream was decked in 
all her maritime Ornaments and covered with 
Spectators. Opposite to the Fanny (an Armed 
Ship of the Frigate Build) the whole lay on their 
Oars ; The Fanny was from the water’s edge to 
the Mast Head covered with Streamers and 
Ensigns. 

The Shore now became doubly crowded 
with lookers on, full of Curiosity and admira- 
tion. The musick Boats drew somewhat 
nearer and the loyal and inspiring ode “God 
save the King” was played and Chorussed. 
After this Ceremony the Boats and Galleys 
proceeded on their way down the River and 


1 Mrs. William G. Read, of Baltimore. 
2 The original manuscript has been followed in every 
respect.— EDITOR. 
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the Roebuck as they passed, firing a Royal Sa- 
lute, The Musick, the number of Spectators 
& the Brilliancy of the gay tribe which peo- 
pled the River made the whole uncommonly 
solemn and striking. 

The General and the whole Company who 
had attended the Regatta landed opposite 
Mr Whartons House at 6 oClock. Here the 
preparations had been made for the remain- 
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ing amusements of the Evening. The House 
stands at about 600 yards from the Water, at 
the bottom of the Garden a Triumphal Arch 
was erected of the Doric Order decorated with 
military Emblems and Devices and inscribed 

“T bone ’quo Virtus tua te vocat I pedé 
fausto.” 150 yards farther towards the water 
stood another Arch of the same Order but dec- 
orated with naval Ornaments. Its inscrip- 
tion on the Freeze was “ Laus illi debetur, et 
a me gratia major” 

under the military arch stood in Niches 
two Grenadiers, under the naval one two Sail- 
ors. ‘The Ground between the last Edifice and 
the Delaware was the Spot fixed upon for 
the Carousel, and at the upper end near the 
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naval Arch were erected two small Amphi- 
theatres; the Approach to the Arch was be- 
tween these. The Company was conducted 
to the lower end of the Carousel ground oppo- 
site the Center of the Arches and House, whilst 
Spectators not to be numbered darked the 
whole plain around: a very strong guard con- 
trouled their Curiosity and with the Colours 
of the Army waving at different intervals 





FROM THE ORIGINAL WATER-COLOR SKETCH BY HIMSELF, 


framed-in the Ground with martial uniformity 
and splendour. 

The company having proceeded up the Cen- 
ter with some Order and Solemnity The Ladies 
were Seated on the Amphitheatres, those at- 
tached to Knights in the most conspicuous 
places. ; 

The Ladies selected from the foremost in 
youth, beauty and fashion were habited in 
fancy dresses. They wore gauze Turbans span- 
gled and edged with gold or Silver, on the 
right Side a veil of the same kind hung as low 
as the waist and the left side of the Turban 
was enriched with pearl and tassels of gold or 
Silver & crested with a feather. The dress 
was of the polonaise Kind and of white Silk with 
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long sleeves, the Sashes which were worn round 
the waist and were tied with a large bow on 
the left side hung very low and were trimmed 
spangled and fringed according to the Colours 
of the Knight. The Ladies of the black Cham- 
pions were on the right, those of the white on 


the left. 
The combined Bands of musick of the Army 
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other Knights one were in a pink Spanish 
dress with white mantles and sashes: they 
wore high crowned pink hats with a white and 
a black feather and carried the lance and 
Shield of their Knight. The lance was fluted 
pink and white with a little banner of the same 
Colours, and the Shield wassilvered and painted 
with the Knights device. 


THE KNIGHTS WERE: 


“nights. Shield. 


Cif Knt: LORD CATHCART, 17th Drns. .Cupid on a Lion 


CAPT. HAZARD, 44th 


Esqrés ) Capt, BROUNLOW 57th 


HsLeE MR CATHCART 23d.......-. A Heart and a Sword 


Esq: CAPT: PETERS dsd 
Mr ByGRAVE 16th Dra 

Esq: MR, NICHOLAS 
CAPTN ANDRE 26th 

Esq: MR. ANDRE 7th 
Capt: HORNECK, Guds 

Esq; Mr. TALBOT 16th Drag: 
CAPTN MATHEWS ist 

Esq: MR. HAMILTON 15th 
Mr. SLOPER, 17th Dra 

Mr. BROWN, 15th 


having taken their Station behind the general 
and attendants, a very loud and animated 
march gave the Signal for beginning the Cere- 
mony of the Carousel. 

Seven white Knights on Horses of that Col- 
our entered the Quadrangle from the left pro- 
ceeded by a Herald and three Trumpets. Their 
device which the Herald bore on his Coat and 
with which the Trumpet banners were blazon’d 
was a white and red rose with their Stalks en- 
twined. The motto was “ we droop when sepa- 
rate” and the Knights stiled themselves “ Of 
the blended Rose.” 

Their dress was that worn in the time of 
Henry the 4th of France: The Vest was of 
white Sattin, the upper part of the Sleeves made 
very full but of pink confined within a row of 
straps of white sattin laced with Silver upon a 
black edging. The Trunk Hose were exceed- 
ing wide and of the same kind with the shoul- 
der-part of the Sleeves. A large pink scarf fas- 
tened on the right shoulder with a white bow 
crossed the Breast and back and hung in an 
ample loose Knot with Silver fringes very low 
under the left hip, a pink and white Sword 
belt laced with black and Silver girded the 
waist, Pink bows with fringe were fastened to 
the Knees, and a wide buff leather boot hung 
carelessly round the ankles: The Hat of white 
sattin with a narrow brim and high crown, was 
turned up in front and enlivened by red white 
and black plumes, and the Hair tied with the 
Contrasted Colours of the dress hung in flow- 
ing curls upon the back. The Horses were 
caparisoned with the same Colours, with trim- 
mings and bows hanging very low from either 
ham and tied round their Chest. -The Esquires 
of which the chief Knights had two and the 

VoL. XLVII.— 89-90. 


Motto. Lady. 
‘*Surmounted by Love”....... Miss Achmuty 


Cupid tracing a Circle ... 
Two game cocks fighting ‘‘ No Rival” 


‘Absence Cannot Extinguish It’ Miss N. Redmond 
Miss Bond 


The Knights of the blended rose each pre- 
ceeded by his Esquire passed singly at equal 
Intervals in procession round the Field and sa- 
luted the General and Ladies, being returned 
to their ground on the left, they drew up, the 
chief Knight a little advanced in front and 
the others equally divided on either Side, the 
Herald moved to the Center of the Area, three 
trumpets preceeding him, to summon attention. 
The first defiance was then pronounced in the 
following Words 


The Knights of the Blended Rose, by me their 
Herald proclaim and assert, that the Ladies of 
the Blended Rose, excell in Wit, Beauty and every 
Accomplishment, those of the whole world, and, 
should any Knight, or Knights, be so hardy as to 
dispute or deny it, they are ready to enter the 
lists with them and maintain their assertions, by 
deeds of Arms, according to the laws of ancient 
Chivalry. 


The Herald then approached the Company 
at the upper end of the Field and repeated the 
defiance and afterwards moving to the right, 
pronounced it with the same Solemnity on 
the opposite part of the Field to the White 
Knights. 

Seven Black Knights now appeared within 
the Quadrangle. They were in black Sattin 
contrasted with orange and laced with gold 
according to the stile of dress of the White 
Knights; Their Horses were black and like- 
wise ornamented with black and orange. The 
Esquires were in orange coloured silk with black 
mantlesand Trimmings: Theystiled themselves 
Knights of the Burning Mountain, and their 
Herald had that device on his Coat with the 
motto “I burn for ever.” 
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THE KNIGHTS WERE: 


Knights. Shield. 


Chief Knight, CAPTN WATSON Guds.A Heart and a Wreath of Laurel ‘‘ Love and Glory”’ 


CAPT. SCOTT 17th 


Esgrs:} MR LYTTLETON 5th 


Mr. UNDERWOOD toth............ A Pelican Feeding Her Young. .‘‘ For Those I Love” 


Esq: MR. HAVERCAM 
MR WINIARD 64th 
Esq: MR BOSCAWEN Guards 


MR DELAVAL 4th 


Esq: CAPT THORNE 4th 
MONSR DE MONTLUIRANT 
Chasseurs § 
Esq: CAPT: CAMPBELL 55th 
MR HoBArrt 7th 
Esq: MR BRISCOE 
BEE-GP DE CARLTON .. 0 ccsseccswed A Light Dragoon 
Esq: MR HART 46th. 


They shewed themselves to contend for the 
superior Worth of the Ladies of the burning 
Mountain and to disprove the Assertion of the 
White Knights in favour of their Ladies. 

After having moved in procession round the 
Quadrangle, exchanged a Salute with their 
Antagonists, and paid their Compliment to the 
distinguished group of Spectators, they took 
their place opposite to the White Knights and 
their Herald was sent with the same ceremonies 
as that of the blended Rose, to defy the Knights 
of that device to make good their Assertion: 
Their defiance was nearly in the following 
words,— 


The Knights of the Burning Mountain enter 
these lists not to contend with words, but to dis- 
prove by deeds of Arms the vainglorious asser- 
tions of the Knights of the blended Rose and to 
shew that the Ladies of the burning Mountn 
as far excell all others in Charms as the Knights 
themselves surpass all others in prowess 


On a parley being sounded the two Lines of 
Knights having sheathed their Swords, met 
midway, and the White Chief throwing down 
his glove in defiance towards his adversarys 
Feet, an Esquire from the Black took it up and 
returned it to him as accepting the Challenge. 
The Esquires now presented the Knights with 
their Shields and Lances, and the whole after 
saluting with the Lance, returned to resume 
their places. 

The Signal for the Charge was next sounded 
when the Tilt took place with great rapidity 
and dexterity, each Knights Spear appearing to 
be shivered against his Antagonist, the Charge 
back again was immediate and with the pistol, 
which was fired in passing, the other pistol be- 
ing produced, a third Charge was made; The 
Knights then drew their Swords and rode again 
at each other striking as they passed. The 
Whole now advanced against each other at 
once and closed, each Knight to his adversary, 
fighting hand to hand, and circling round, to 
direct their blow, till on a Signal they desisted to 
admit of a Single Combat between the Chiefs. 


§ A Heart aimed at by several 2, 
Arrows and struck by one. § 


Motto. Lady. 


Miss Franks 
Miss N. White 
Miss 


‘One only pierces me”’.... Miss B. Bond 


2 A Sunflower turning to the Sun. .‘‘ Je vise a vous............ Miss B. Redman 


Miss S. Chew 
Miss Smith 


These whilst fighting furiously, were parted by 
the interposition of the Judges of the Field, who 
doubtless deemed the Ladies so fair and the 
Knights so brave that it wou’d have been im- 
pious to decide in favour of either. 

The Knights of both colours thus reconciled 
by a happy compromise formed in one Line at 
the bottom of the Field, alternately a black anda 
white champion, and advanced in Lineto salute 
the witnesses of their Feats, they then filed so as 
each to ride by his Opponent, and being pre- 
ceeded by their Trumpets and Heralds and 
attended by their Esquires moved in proces- 
sion to martial musick thro the first Arch, on 
the other side of which they formed themselves 
on either side the avenue leading to the next; 
The Company passed between them towards 
the house & were saluted by Each Knight as 
they came opposite to him. 

The House was lighted and ornamented 
with much Brilliancy and Taste: a great num- 
ber of looking glasses multiplied every object, 
These were festooned over with Flowers Knots 
and scarves of pink and green silk and the walls 
were decorated with ornamental paintings in 
Fresco in a very elegant Stile. The Ladies sat 
down to Tea whilst the Knights dismounted. 
The latter soon entered arm in arm and re- 
paired to pay homage to their fair ones by 
whom they were each presented with a favour. 

The ball now began: The Knights only and 
their Ladies standing up in the first dance; The 
second dance The Knights’ Ladies danced 
with the Esquires. By this time it was about 
g oClock and quite dark and the Fireworks 
which were prepared in the garden and on the 
Arch next the House were announced, The 
Company distributed themselves at the win- 
dows and doors, and were entertained with an 
Exhibition which besides its real merit, had that 
of Novelty torecommendit tothe greatest num- 
ber. The Fireworks closed with a grand illumi- 
nation of the Arch, on the summit of which was a 
figure of Fame, from whose Trumpet issued in 
Letters of fire “Tes Lauriers sont immortels” 

The Ladies returned again tothe Ball Room, 
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and another dance had scarce been led down, 
when they were summoned to Supper; Thus 
was one pleasure ever substituted to another 
throughout this various evening, long before 
satiety could take place. 

Behind and adjoining to the house a Saloon 
180 feet long had been erected, it was arched 
with Frame work and lined ‘with Canvass 
painted and decorated in the manner of Scenes. 
A great number of Lustres hung from the roof 
along the whole length of the building, Look- 
ing Glasses, Chandeliers and Girandoles cov- 
ered the Sides, the whole enlivened by garlands 
of flowers and festoons of Silk and Ribbon: At 
different intervals were large Niches for buf- 
fets and several doors render’d the attendance 
convenient. The Tables decked profusely and 
with a great deal of Taste, held 400 people. 
There was some Appearance of Enchantment 
on entering the Room, when such a perspec- 
tive of Ornament and illumination caught the 
Eye unexpectedly, when at the upper End were 
discovered 24 negroes in blue and white Tur- 
bans and sashes with bright bracelets & Col- 
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lars bowing profoundly together, as the com- 
pany journeyed thro’ the prodigious length of 
the Saloon, and when the most pathetic musick 
was performed by a concealed band, Every 
one seemed to hesitate if they shoud proceed, 
whether the objects before them appeared 
sacred or whether they involuntarily stopped 
to gratify their Surprise. 

After Supper the Herald by sound of Trum- 
pet proclaimed the Kings Health and the Band 
of Musick played God save the King, which 
was chorussed by all present. The Healths of 
the Commander in chief The Founders of the 
Feast, The Ladies of each Device were next 
drank—Very loud acclamations were given 
when the General and Admirals Healths were 
pronounced and persons who were near both, 
could perceive a generous Emotion, answer 
the undissembled Testimony of our Love and 
Admiration. 

Freighted with new Strength and Spirits the 
whole repaired again to the Ball room and day 
Light overtook them in all the festive Mirth with 
which a youthfull band coud be annimated. 


From the Manuscript of John André. 
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ISAM AND THE MAJOR. 


By the Author of “Two Runaways,” etc. 


WITH PICTURES BY E. W. 


WgEADERS of THE CENTURY 

| may possibly recall an in- 

troduction, several years 

ago, to Major Crawford 

Worthington and his“ vade 

mecum” Isam,inastory en- 

titled “Two Runaways,” 

wherein was related how 

the eccentric bachelor cotton-planter was in- 

duced to run away one summer with his sly 

old negro; how they lived the somewhat law- 

less life of marooners in the swamp, reveling in 

fish chowders, green corn, poultry, melons, and 

fruits, to say nothing of mint juleps and corn- 

cob pipes; how they fought the deer, and their 

providential rescue; and how for the time be- 

ing their social relations were suspended and 

they were boys again, “loose and free.” Many 

sympathetic people tied down to the desks 

and the sedentary occupations of the city, who 

annually feel the impulse to savagery beat afar 

off among the mysteries of inherited memories, 

and many interested in the plantation life of 

ante-bellum times, have expressed a desire 

to hear something more of the lives of these 
worthies. 

Now, ordinarily, the mere expression of such 
a desire, however unanimously, would not jus- 
tify an intrusion upon the home life and pri- 
vacies of any one, certainly not upon those of 
a man like Major Crawford Worthington, and 
the writer, under this conviction, has steadily 
refused during several years to violate further 
the sanctity of Woodhaven; but recently his 
scruples have been removed by very ingenious 
arguments. It is said that the major belongs 
to history, that he is part of the times, that 
no one else now will write his history, for fear 
of trespassing on the work that has already 
been done, and that the public is as much en- 
titled to all of him as it is toa part. The same 
arguments apply with equal force to Isam. 
But the most potent argument is that the pub- 
lic has rather underestimated the character of 
the master of Woodhaven, while laughing at 
his foibles, and that a complete picture is now 
due him. 

These conclusions have induced the writer 
to undertake, with much careful labor, to se- 
cure subsequent facts in the lives of Major Craw- 
ford Worthington and Isam, and to place them 
on record. The first chapters describe a great 
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change in the fersonnel at Woodhaven, and 
probably the most momentous fact in its daily 
history for many a long year. 


I. 


Major WORTHINGTON sat upon his broad 
back porch some three months after his runa- 
way with Isam, his fat left leg across the seat of 
a second chair that he had drawn into service, 
his left arm resting upon its back. This was 
his favorite posture, and when he assumed it 
he was prepared to receive, if not always with 
composure, still without trepidation, the devel- 
opments of the day in their regular order. To- 
day he ought to have been moderately con- 
tent and serene, for there was in reflection and 
about him much suggestive of peace and quiet. 
The year had been a prosperous one for plan- 
ters. The cotton had done well ; the great corn- 
fields, stripped of their fodder, waited only the 
last round of the wagons to yield up theripened 
grain ; no unusual amount of sickness had fallen 
upon his three hundred negroes; and the Whigs 
had scored an important point on the Demo- 
crats. But it was easy to see that all these 
blessings had not sufficed to shut out disturb- 
ing thoughts from the mind of the gentleman, 
nor was the direct source of the disturbance 
concealed. A letter lay in his free hand, and 
he was intently studying the Texas postmark, 
which, could frowns have effected it, would 
have been quickly obliterated. But frowns can- 
not change inanimate forms, and so the Texas 
postmark continued to look the major full in 
the face with composure, while setting in mo- 
tion a train of disturbing thoughts. In some 
mysterious way it connected itself with the pre- 
vious evening, when, sitting as he was at that 
moment, an incident occurred the details of 
which rose in mind with singular vividness. 

A pile of pine-knots had blazed beneath 
him in the broad back yard, and the negroes 
danced under his laughing eye for the prize 
he had offered. While the scene was still ani- 
mated with leaping forms, and vocal with songs 
and shouts, out of the shadow into the red 
glare of the firelight had come an old negress, 
tall and straight indeed, but tremulous with 
the weight of nearly a century, and faced him 
at the foot of the steps. With her presence 
came a sudden silence, for she possessed an 
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influence over the rude people assembled there, 
rooted in fear and trust. Living alone on a 
distant part of the plantation, yet, as may be 
readily understood, in absolute security, she 
healed and cured the sick with her secret 
herbs, and warded off invisible evils with the 
magic of potent charms, for the faith-cure is 


AUNT SILVY. 


older than civilization. Filling an important 
position in the economy of the place, an in- 
heritance herself, she possessed, by custom, 
rights that even the master recognized as 
vested, and a liberty as complete as his own. 
The significance of her appearance in the yard 
lay in the extreme rarity of its occurrence, and 
in the superstition common among the slaves 
that it foretold always an important chahge for 
good or evil in the family. That Major Worth- 
ington credited this common belief cannot be 
affirmed. He was aware of the fact that coin- 
cidences in the past somewhat justified it, but 
the question lay among those undebated ones 
that every mind carries indifferently. He would 
have hooted at such a belief, and if charged 
with it by any one, the rash person would 
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undoubtedly have heard himself denounced 
as a fool of the species condemnatus. Yet 
family traditions never altogether fade from 
the memory of any member, and they exert 
to some degree an influence upon the mind, 
unconscious though it be. So it was that as the 
dancers paused, and the dim and murky eyes 
of the old woman were turned upon him, he 
said kindly: 

“ Comein, AuntSilvy; I’m glad tosee you.” 

She stood silent, turning her head about 
slowly upon the crowd, face after face averting 
itself uneasily asit met her gaze, her failing mind 
gradually connecting the incidents necessary 
to comprehension. Seeing that the sport was 
spoiled by her presence, the major ordered Isam 
to bring some sugar, coffee, tobacco, and whisky 
for the old creature. Taking them from the 
steps where Isam had placed them, and from 
which he had precipitately retired, she began to 
retrace the way toward her lonely cabin; but 
remembering her art, she turned slowly and 
looked back, nodding her head. 

“ Let the win’ pass,” she said grandly, 
and with startling energy. “ When hit is 

_ gone—” The rest of the sentence sank 
into an unintelligible mumble. 

It was impossible to lift the spell of her 
visit from the superstitious spirits about 
him, and so, after one or two vain at- 
tempts, Major Worthington dismissed 
them with an explosion of several of his 

expressive anathemas, and relighted his pipe. 
For an hour he sat and smoked, smiling oc- 
casionally when he remembered Isam’s hur- 
ried retreat up the steps. But he noticed from 
time to time that the wind blew steadily, and 
his mind drifted back into other days. Once 
in the night he awoke; the wind was still 
blowing. 

To-day, ashe sat holding the unopenedletter, 
these events came back to memory with a per- 
sistence that annoyed him. Before breaking 
the seal he cast a glance about him. The yel- 
lowed leaves of the china-tree, yielding to the 
still active breeze, swarmed outward and down- 
ward into the cotton, which, beginning just out- 
side the yard fence, stretched away in nodding 
ranks to the distant woodland. Where the ne- 
gro pickers bent over the white staple, a bright 
turban here and there gave back flashes of 
color, and the regular cadence of their song 
rose and fell as the breeze freshened or died 
away under the melodious sounds. The sin- 
gle sweet-gum-tree in the fence corner, its high 
lifted crest and widely extended branches bend- 
ing and dipping slowly in the haze of the fad- 
ing ‘day, was crimson, scarlet, and yellow. 
Under it, upon the top rail, a red-and-yellow 
rooster, in pleasing harmony with his surround- 
ings, was resisting the pressure of the wind 
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upon his broad tail, and calling to his family 
to follow him into the shadowy branches above. 
On the very top of the gin-house beyond, his 
brush spread against the darkened roof, stood 
the stately pea-fowl, and ever and anon his un- 
equaled plumage, lifted as by an unseen hand, 
received the slanting sunbeams, and made a 
glory against the sky. 

The man was not given to the study of these 
things. His eye embraced rather than sought 
out the details of the picture as he lifted it 
from the letter responsive to a sudden thought. 
There was motion everywhere, for the wind 
still blew; and drawing forth his penknife, he 
inserted it in the corner of the envelop. Just 
at that moment, as though no longer meeting 
a resisting pressure in the air, the refrain of the 
picker floated in clear and distinct, 


Ring dem sweet shinin’ bells, 
Ring dem sweet bells, 


and a single petal from the Lamarque rose- 
bush at the end of the porch, planted many 
years ago by a little sister, forsaken in mid-air 
by its fickle lover, fluttered down and lay upon 
his hand. Looking up quickly, he saw that ab- 
solute stillness lay upon every object. The wind 
had passed. He drew his knife blade along the 
envelop, and read the inclosure. 

As Isam came and went noiselessly across the 
porch, his wrinkled face and grizzly-gray beard 
were often turned toward his master without 
attracting attention. Something in the calm, 
unbroken mood there revealed began to im- 


“IT WAS ISAM’S WAY OF MEETING GRIEF.” 


press him as remarkable. His comings, from 
one excuse or another, grew more frequent, and 
presently an anxious look began to creep into 
his own face. Finally he ceased to go, and 
stood watching his master, more and more 
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puzzled. He drew nearer, and his soft, insin- 
uating voice broke the silence. 

“ Mas’ Craffud?” There was no reply, 
“ Mas’ Craffud, is yer sick, honey?” Still no 
reply. The old negro’s eye caught a glimpse 
of the letter that had slipped to the floor. He 
took it up, and examined it critically. It was 
plain to his mind that the key to this new, strange 
mood lay in the lines of that sheet. He with- 
drew softly to the dining-room, and put on his 
silver-rimmed spectacles for a better examina- 
tion. An hour before he had brought the semi- 
weekly mail from Milledgeville, and evidently 
this was one of the letters. But Isam’s educa- 
tion was not equal to the unraveling of the 
mystery hidden in the few words there recorded. 
He went quickly through the hall, and found 
old Hebe in the sewing-room busy with the 
rough garments of the slaves, the unending 
labor of a lifetime, now grown to be necessary 
to her happiness. 

“What dat paper say, mammy ?” he asked 
anxiously, thrusting the message into her hand, 
and seating himself beside her. The old woman 
looked at him indignantly. 

“Git off dem clothes, boy! Ain’t yer got no 
better manners den ter come drop down on 
folks’s things like dat?” Her great age gave 
her authority, and even Isam was a boy in her 
memory. 

“Hit ’s done come! hit ’s done come!” he 
cried, excitedly drawing the garments from be- 
neath him, and throwing them aside. A pre- 
sentiment was strengthening in his keen mind. 
“ Read hit, mammy! read hit!” She looked at 
him over her glasses in wonder. 

“ What business you got readin’ young mars- 
ter’s letters, you black rascal ?” 

“’T ain’t no time to talk, mammy,” he said 
earnestly, his features working nervously; 
“ Mas’ Craffud down in de low-grounds out 
yonder, all tore up ’bout dat letter.” He looked 
around cautiously,and lowered his voice. “Aunt 
Silvy hyah las’ night—” He paused to watch 
Hebe’s face. She began to read, exercising an 
accomplishment that dated back to childhood 
and the kindness of a long dead mistress. Her 
progress was slow, for her practice had been 
confined chiefly to the open print of her Bible; 
but she gathered the sense of the message 
surely, for, as she contemplated it in silence, 
her face grew agitated, and her hand began 
to tremble. Then clutching the letter tightly, 
and moaning, she stood up. 

“Who dead?” Isam grasped her arm, At 
the sound of the word she broke into a wail 
that rang through the house. 

“Dead! dead! dead! She won’t come back 
no more now! she won’t come back no more!” 
The old man understood. He threw both 
hands to his head, and rushed from the house. 
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Straight he went across the yard, behind the 
smoke-house, and crouched upon the wash- 
bench there. It was Isam’s way of meeting 
grief. 
But Hebe went upon the porch, her wail 
growing louder as her excitement increased. 
She approached the silent figure, and placed 
her hand upon his shoulder. The cook and 
several of the washerwomen came to the foot 
of the steps, and added their voices to hers, 
clapping hands and bending bodies in rhyth- 
mical unison. But the tumult did not change 
the mood of the silent man. He had heard 
it too often sounded about those steps, or 
out in the quarters, when, one by one, mem- 
bers of the family lay dead in the darkened 
parlors, 

“All gone now! all gone but one!” It was 
Hebe’s voice. Something in the words drew 
his attention for the first time, and his eyes 
sought her face. Animated by a memory, with 
the recollection of an enforced silence extend- 
ing through long years, and a never-dying love 
tugging at her heart-strings, she turned from 
wailing to passionate reproach, and poured 
condemnation upon him. Louder and louder 
rang her voice until she was in a frenzy of ex- 


citement. Even one not familiar with the ro- 
mance of the young and only sister, her flight 
from home, her marriage with a family enemy, 
the succeeding years of estrangement, could 
have gathered all from the broken sentences 
that rushed from the woman’s lips as the pent- 
up emotions burst through at last. The death 
notice was the first news from the girl she had 
raised. And how many years had passed? She 
could not remember. 

“Give me the letter.” There was no excite- 
ment or resentment in the tones of Major 
Worthington’s voice as he extended his hand. 
His calmness brought back her self-possession. 
She gave him the letter, and very gently, as 
though to a wayward child, he read it aloud, 
including the closing lines, which she had not 
stopped to decipher. It was from a minister. 


The duty devolves on me to inform you that 
the soul of Katharine Ridgewood has returned to 
its God, and that to-day we have laid her body 
beside her husband’s at this place, in obedience 
to her directions. She left no letter, but this mes- 
sage, which you will doubtless understand: ‘‘I 
send my child with confidence that her future will 
be brighter because of her mother’s unchanging 
love for you.” 
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The voice of the man grew very gentle as 
he read. There was a tone in it no one had 
ever heard before. Hebe gazed upon him in 
astonishment. 

“ Her chile!” 

“So it seems. Now let there be no more of 
this.” His voice had resumed its wonted posi- 
tiveness. ‘ Put her mother’s room in order,” 
he said, drawing a bunch of keys from his 
pocket and selecting one, which he detached. 
He was apparently calm, but his hand trembled 
alittle,and his movements betrayed something 
of nervousness. At the door, for he had turned 
to go in, he stopped again. 

“Tsam! Jsam/ sam!” 

“Ves, sir; 1’m er-comin’.” Thelittle old man 
darted from behind the smoke-house, and 
started across the yard: 

“ What are you doing back there, you black 
rascal?” 

“ Ruminatin’, Mas’ Craffud; des er-rumi- 
natin’.” 

“ Well, you ruminate the saddle on my horse, 
and be quick about it.” Then he went inside, 
and though the night was warm they heard his 
door close loudly. 

Major Worthington sent to the Texas minis- 
ter next morning the following despatch : 


Send Katharine Ridgewood’s child at once. 
How old is she? Answer. 


The query was an after-thought. An exceed- 
ingly pompous young fellow, grown mighty by 
association with the members of the legisla- 
ture and the handling of State business, took 
the despatch, and as he tapped with his long- 
pointed pencil upon the counter, and curled his 
slender mustache with his free hand, he said 
airily : 

“ Relative, I suppose, major. 
young lady.” 

“Sir!” 

The feeble smile died from the young man’s 
lips under the fierce stare of the major, and 
the thunderous reply. He retired precipitately 
to his instrument. That afternoon the answer 
came over the wires, while he, surrounded by 
a group of admiring and tributary companions 
was explaining an invention his vast mind had 
conceived for the transmission of six messages 
simultaneously over a single wire. The answer 
he handed to the major read: 


Hope it is a 


Katharine Ridgewood will start to-day. She 
is six years old. 


II. 


THE succeeding few days were busy ones 
for Major Worthington. He personally super- 
intended the preparation of the long closed 
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room that fronted his in the great hall. The 
moldering furniture was removed; the moth- 
eaten carpet and the stained curtains gave place 
to new and elegant substitutes which he pur- 
chased in person. Whenever anything needed 
was suggested, out came the great roan saddle- 
horse, and off went the major to Milledgeville. 
Another person would have prepared a list; 
but that was not the Worthington method, 
and the results were a dozen trips. As the time 
approached when the little traveler might be 
expected, he grew more restless. Finally, all 
the arrangements were complete. That night 
he slept but little. —Twice he called Isam, and 
made him hold the lamp while he studied the 
situation in the child’s room. Its furniture was 
elegant; its appointments were perfect. The 
smiles came and went upon the face of the old 
negro with more than usual rapidity, and when 
at length he was permitted to retire for a final 
nap, he muttered to himself: 

** Dat chile ain’t goin’ ter want fer nuthin’. 
He goin’ ter mek up fer two.” 

Just before daybreak, Major Worthington 
arose and sought the room again—this time 
alone. Seated upon the edge of the bed in the 
less than twilight of the place, he lived over 
many of the years that were gone. Slowly as 
he sat there, out of the gloom, as the gray dawn 
brightened, grew a fair young face on the wall 
opposite him. The eyes, frank and smiling, were 
full of love, and were bent steadily upon him. 
He carefully wiped the dust of slumber from 
his lower lids, flourished his red handkerchief 
vigorously an instant, and went upon the back 
porch to call Isam. 

That morning he had not more than half 
finished his pipe when he suddenly struggled 
to his feet, under the stimulus of an impor- 
tant idea. He went at once to the room, and 
soon all the new furniture was dragged out. 
The great mahogany bed gave place to a 
tiny, carved affair, resurrected in the lumber 
room, and off he posted to town, Isam follow- 
ing soon after in a great wagon, not surprised, 
but merely wondering what was coming next. 
He found the major at a furniture store, deep 
in the mysteries of furnishings. He had se- 
lected a tiny bed-room set— bureau, chairs, 
rockers, wash-stand, fire-dogs, and rugs. Leav- 
ing directions for Isam to load these, and to 
follow to the drug-store, he went away as fast 
as the peculiar style of his own anatomical 
architecture, and his more than usual excite- 
ment, could carry him. The furniture-dealer 
asked Isam the question he dared not put to 
the major. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied that worthy, with dignity ; 
“little miss’s chile comin’ ter stay wid us. 
Nothin’ but de bes’ good enough fer her.” 

“Why, I thought the major had sworn never 
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to recognize his sister. Did n’t suppose he ever 
knew where she lived.” 

« Who tell yer dat ? Some folks mighty pes- 
terin’. Mas’ Craffud know ’bout ’er all de time 
__all de time, an’ beg ’er ter come back, but dat 
man she marry say no, an’ she warn’t de woman 
ter go back on de man she marry. Las’ thing 
she did was ter send us her chile. Don’t look 
much like dey was n’t rec’nizin’ one ernuther!” 
[sam gave the off mule the full benefit of his 
indignation. 

“Strange how these old negroes will lie when 
it comes to a matter of family pride,” laughed 
the furniture-dealer to his clerk. 

When Isam reached the drug-store, the 
major had secured a downy little brush, in- 
tended for the first hair of childhood, and a 
diminutive comb. Now Isam had been ig- 
nored in these matters until his pride was 
suffering, and as the major was about to with- 
draw, he said, after searching the show-case 
with his keen little eyes: 

“ Mas’ Craffud, I disremember what dey calls 
‘em, but de chile’s ma used ter set 
pow’ful store by dem deir t’ings 
what woman folks jab powder in 
deir face wid.” The major started 
back toward the druggist. 

“Let me have the best one 
you ’ve got.” 

“An’ de powder too,” said 
Isam, suggestively, rubbing his 
chin and smiling. 

“ How much powder ?” asked 
the dealer, his voice falling into 
the musical tones of the negro’s. 
Isam bent his brow, and screwed = 
his lips together reflectively. 

“*Bout five pounds ’ll do, I 
reck’n, Mas’ Craffud—’bout five 
pounds, Hit ain’t goin’ ter tek 
long to get mo’ ef dat don’t hold 
out,” 

“ Make it ten,” the major said, 
and full of laughter the druggist withdrew be- 
hind his desk to fill the order. Isam was now 
thoroughly happy, but he was intently studying 
the show-case. He began again with dignity 
and deliberation. 

“ Den deir’s de c’logne bottles at home all 
done empty. Her ma never go nowhar dout 
she flip er little c’logne on er hank’ch’ef,”” The 
smiling druggist drew down a great bottle of 
golden fluid. A child requiring ten pounds of 
powder would certainly need a gallon of co- 
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“Let him smell all you ’ve got,” he said, 
hitting the floor with his cane. So Isam gravely 
smelled sample after sample, shaking his head 
over each. But suddenly the faint, fine odor 
of violets floated out. 

“ Deir ’t is! deir ’t is!” he exclaimed, joy- 
ously. “ Lord, Lord! but hit looks like I kin 
see dat lace hank’ch’ef right fo’ my eyes, an’ 
her des shakin’ hit in de win’.” Major Worth- 
ington started up suddenly, and stood in the 
doorway with his back to them; but Isam 
calmly gathered up the purchases, and loaded 
them in the wagon. 

“ All dis mighty good,” said he,sententiously, 
as the major was moving off —“ mighty good, 
but er chile is er chile, an’ her ma used ter tek 
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pow’ful kind ter candy.” His master looked 
at him in genuine admiration. 

“The nigger ‘ll be running for the legisla- 
ture,” he said, chuckling. Isam gave expression 
to his childish laugh of happiness as they hur- 
ried off. 

“Ten pounds of mixed candy,” said the ma- 
jor, entering a store, and startling the bald- 
headed little old proprietor almost out of 
his wits. 

“ Certainly, sir; certainly,” and he was al- 


logne; but Isam shook his head. “ Dat ain’t ready journeying from jar to jar when Isam, 
gwine ter do. Hits got ter smell er pertic’lar recognizing his newly acquired rights, knocked 
kind er way.” The puzzled druggist looked to- on the show-case. He had become trans- 
ward the major, who had sunk into a chair, formed into a fine gentleman. No lord of the 
and with twinkling eyes was regarding the old admiralty ever bore himself more grandly. He 
negro’s attitude. extended his left hand toward the shopkeeper, 
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motioning downward rapidly with his long 
black fingers. 

“ Don’t want none er dat stuff—don’t want 
none er dat stuff!” The proprietor, astonished, 
and swelling with mimic rage, paused and 
looked at the negro and then at the major, who 
was almost exploding with laughter. 

“What have you got to do with it?” he 
snapped out. 

“ Everything!” roared the major, interpos- 
ing. “Take the gentleman’s order, sir. What 
is it, Mr. Dewberry ?” Isam pointed coolly to 
a box of chocolate-drops. 

“ Deir ’t is. Her ma would n’ tech nuthin’ 
but dem. I seen her tried too many times.” So 
the box of chocolate was wrapped up. As they 
went out, the fiery little confectioner kicked 
the astonished cat across the shop, and boxed 
the ear of a little boy who begged him for a 
gum-drop. 

Isam was now in command. He led the 
way into a toy-shop, and made glad the heart 
of the patient little woman by the reckless ex- 
tent of his selections. But the major was not 
to be outdone. As these things were being 
placed in the vehicle, a little boy came along 
driving a pair of well-broken goats hitched to 
a home-made wagon. To him he displayed a 
shining gold-piece. 

“ How will you swap, young man— ten 


dollars in gold for the goats and wagon?” The 
boy’s eyes opened wide, and Isam laughed 
aloud. 

“T ’ll ask pa,” said the youngster, and with 


the money in hand he darted away. “All 
right!” he called out from the distance, coming 
back with beaming face and full of excitement. 
The goats and wagon were lifted in before he 
reached the scene. 

“Now gohome.” This was said to Isam, but 
he only laughed and looked down. 

“ Mas’ Craffud,” he said, “ hits er long ways 
home.” 

“Well, sir?” 

“ An’ hits mighty hot day.” 

“Well, sir?” 

“ Spec’ fo’ yer start out, better git somebody 
ter mek yer up one dem ole-fashion’ julips.” 
And the smiles filled his face. 

“ Ponder,” said the major, turning to a gro- 
cer who stood looking on, “ give the negro a 
drink.” Isam took the shining dime, and, still 
laughing, disappeared into the store. 


III. 


THE Worthington family carriage in those 
days saw but little service, as the saying is. 
Half a dozen times, perhaps, during the sitting 
of the legislature the biacks were harnessed to 
it, and with a dignity befitting their score of 
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years they trotted off to town, the length of 
their stride varying not one inch in a decade, 
the methodical switching of their tails never 
changing, winter or summer, as it was timed to 
the swing of their bodies, and sufficiently rapid 
to afford an ample defense against flies. At 
such times they drew back and forth some 
choice spirits for a game of cards by lamplight 
on the broad back porch ; or if the weather de- 
manded, in front of the log fire within doors, 
gun-wads serving for chips, and Isam concoc- 
ting the famous Worthington mint-julep, which, 
while it lacked the handful of hail that Jupiter 
first added, nevertheless lost nothing thereby, 
for the deep well registered sixty even in Au- 
gust. Occasionally the old vehicle attended 
a neighborhood funeral, its ponderous dignity 
and evident aristocratic aspect affording always 
not a little comfort to mourning relatives. Once 
a year it went to Milledgeville to meet a 
maiden Worthington aunt, who swooped down 
at stated intervals on the major’s rooms and 
waged bitter war with the spirit of disorder 
there. And once a year it carried her back to 
the train, a defeated and embittered woman, 
Isam on the box above, laughing softly to him- 
self, and Hebe at home heaving ponderous 
sighs of relief. 

War buried the bolts and irons of that lum- 
bering old carriage in an ash-heap, but had 
it survived, it would greatly amuse the new 
generation with its stage-like body much 
given to rolling, its broad recéptacle in the 
rear for baggage, its airy driver’s box, and 
the vast expanse of cushions within. No 
young person of this age could fail to be 
startled to see, when the door was flung open 
—a door almost as ponderous as that of a 
bank safe—the unfolding steps come tumb- 
ling down tumultuously to the ground, and the 
cavernous recess exposed. Poor old carriage! 
It was an object very familiar to the neighbor- 
hood, for in the course of its long career nearly 
everybody between Woodhaven and Milledge- 
ville had, at various times, assisted to extract 
it from the ditches, while the major stood 
upon the nearest elevation, and swore at Isam, 
horses, coaches, luck, and the world in general. 

This was the vehicle that rolled from Wood- 
haven on one eventful Thursday morning, with 
Hebe inside as a grand lady reclining on the 
cushions, and Isam presiding above. Major 
Worthington had prepared to accompany them, 
but at the last moment turned back. 

“Goon,” he said to Isam, abruptly ; “she'll 
have her nurse with her, I reckon. I’m not 
going to ride in a carriage with two niggers and 
a baby.” He climbed the steps, and resumed 
his favorite seat, filling his corn-cob pipe, and 
paying no further attention to the departure of 
the vehicle. But Isam shrewdly suspected that 
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the major feared to face the crowd around the 
depot. : 

The major’s chair occupied a commanding 
position. He never troubled to send for any 
one who happened to be within a quarter of a 
mile of him and visible. He could reach that 
distance with his voice without shaking the 
ashes from his pipe. He was particularly rest- 
less and irritable that morning, and his demands 
on first one and then another of the passers- 
by were numerous, and took such shapes as this: 
‘«* Here— Aleck! Oh, run here and shut that 
garden gate! Don’t you see the goats going 


in there?” Or: “You, Tom! Zom/ Tom-M-M! 
Run that peacock away from those chickens! 
You going to stand there and let him kill the 
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last one of them ?” Or: “Billy! Biddy/ Bitty! 
HERE! Run here and get some corn for this 
hen! No; not that one—the setting hen. Tut! 
tut! tut! Now look at you, you black rascal! 
Don’tlet that turkey get it!” Andsoon. Ineed 
hardly say that these sentences were garnished 
with certain other phrases that had become 
familiar at Woodhaven. 

As the day wore away he loosened ‘his col- 
lar,—one of those old-fashioned collars that 
were sewed upon the garment beneath,— and 
drew the soft, puffy cambric shirt away from 
his flesh, nodded a little, and thought a great 
deal. In the afternoon there was heard the 
rumble of wheels, and presently the familiar 
outlines of the old carriage blocked the view at 
the side gate. Major Worthington maintained 


his position of dignity and repose, his left leg 
extended across the chairin front, over the back 
of which his arm was also thrown, his slouch 
hat tilted alittle against the reflection shed upon 
him from the pale blue sky. 

But Isam’s chin was down between his shoul- 
ders, and his head wagged strangely, while in 
the shadowy interior of the vehicle Hebe’s teeth 
shone like a gigantic ivory brooch in a doublet 
of black velvet. 

Isam threw open the coach door, the steps rat- 
tled down, and the lithe form of a young lady in 
black, with face heavily veiled, descended to the 
ground and came across the yard. Paralyzed 
with astonishment, Major Worthington moved 
neither hand norfoot. Thenshecameupthesteps 
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quickly, throwing back her veil. A fair young 
face, pale with emotion, was turned to his, and 
soft blue eyes swept down into the past which 
lay buried within his heart’s silence these long 
years. Something like a great fear seized him. 
It was as though out of the old times his little 
sister had come, a fair ghost to bless and forgive. 

She dropped beside him, and twined her 
arms over his shoulders; her composure van- 
ished, and, sobbing, she let her fair head fall 
upon his breast. A tremor shook his form, then 
two or three great soundless, tearless sobs. 
Raising her face hurriedly, he kissed her once 
upon the forehead, and struggled to his feet. 
Then he awkwardly lifted and supported her 
along the hall to her room, for her emotion 
was now beyond control, and he was altogether 
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confused. But at the door of her room he 
paused in consternation. There were the lit- 
tle trundle-bed, the tiny bureau and furniture, 
the toys arranged to attract attention, the lit- 
tle baby-brush and comb, and—the candy. 

“That scoundrel in town told me it was a 
baby!” he thundered, his excitement by easy 
transition running to rage. The incongruity 
of the arrangements turned the tide of her 
emotion also. She began to laugh and cry by 
turns. Putting her arms around his neck im- 
pulsively, she kissed him on the lips. 

“ Hebe told me —it was a mistake — six- 
teen instead of six—and how good of you, 
Uncle Crawford; how good of you!” 

“T’ll horsewhip the fellow within an inch of 
his life —” 

“ Oh no, uncle; it was only a mistake—and 
I am glad of it. Don’t you see it makes me 
feel at home already.” 

Here they heard the scampering of feet in the 
hall, and the rattle of wheels, and, guided by 
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Isam, who was bending double with laughter, 
ducking his head right and left as the animals 
pulled upon their bits, which they champed ex- 
citedly, the goats and wagon came full into 
the room. 

“ Deir dey is, little miss; deir dey is. When 
yer goin’ ter town, hyah yo’ team. Ef yer feared 
ter drive ’em, Mas’ Craffud he git in and hold 
de lines.” 

The major seized a chair and swung it aloft, 
but Isam fled, and a scream of laughter from 
Hebe outside mingled with the echoes of his 
flying feet. 

Helen, smiling through her tears, soon after 
guided the team out with her own hands, and 
the old twinkle was visible in the major’s eye 
that shone over her shoulder. 

‘The charm of youth enveloped the old house 
again, and that night a mocking-bird came and 
sang for hours in the rose-bush at the end of 
the porch. If Hebe is to be believed, none 
ever sang there before. 


Harry Stillwell Edwards. 
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\ 


JE camped with Burns upon the mountain-height ; 
We read his poems by the pine-knot’s light. 


The wind roared in the spruce-tops overhead ; 
The snow blew through the doorway as we read. 


The night was wild, and we had wandered far 
Ere darkness came without a guiding star. 


But though our limbs were worn, no breath of care 
Could dull the soul in that pure mountain air. 


And he, beset with lifelong toil and wrong, 
Who broke the bonds that bound the feet of song, 


And made toil glorious his plow behind, 
Seemed to draw near upon that winter wind. 


We felt his deep gaze burning through the storm, 
His voice the blast, the wavering shade his form; 
And “ Highland Mary,” “Tam o’ Shanter’s” lines, 
Were mingled with the murmur of the pines. 


There are some days in life so full and free 
With self-reliant youth and prophecy, 


That in all after-time, when we look back, 
They stand like mountain-ranges in the track ; 


And when life’s sun is setting, long they keep 
His splendor lingering on slope and steep. 


So seems that day to me, so shines that night 


We camped with Burns upon the mountain-height. 
W. P. Foster. 
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MIDVARD HAGERUP GRIEG 

—he omits the middle name in 

his published compositions, and 

in his private correspondence 

— was bornat Bergen, Norway, 

June 15, 1843. His grand- 

father was an Englishman, and his father was 
Consul Hagerup of Bergen. His first musi- 
cal training was from his mother, a woman of 
great accomplishments, and a fine musician 
and pianist. He began his musical studies at 
the age of six, and composed his first piece 
when nine years old. It is related that he car- 
ried this for examination to the teacher who 
at that time had charge of his studies. This 
man must have been of a non-progressive and 
pedantic disposition, for he had nothing but 
fault to find with the boy’s work, and empha- 
tically advised him not to waste his time on 
“such trash.” By the advice of Ole Bull, Grieg 
was sent in 1858 to the Leipsic Conservatory, 
where he received instruction in composition, 
orchestration, and pianoforte playing from 
Moscheles, Hauptmann, Richter, Reinecke, 
and Wenzel. Moscheles, at that time some- 
what advanced in years, was very conservative, 
and held tenaciously to old ideas. He was de- 
servedly one of the most celebrated pianists of 
his day, and was especially admirable in his 
Bach playing, although he held exclusively 
to the old up-and-down, hammer-like finger- 
stroke, and stiff, rigid-wrist style. of playing. 
He was distrustful of modern tendencies and 
innovations, and especially did he look with 
disfavor on the compositions of Chopin, which 
he regarded as bizarre, affected, and anomalous, 
and his advice to his pupils was to let such 
music severely alone, lest they might be led 
away from the path of musical rectitude. He 
would not permit the playing of Chopin’s mu- 
sic by members of his family ; but after a while 
one of his daughters married and removed to 
London, where she could play the works of her 
favorite author to her heart’s content. In this 
she was perhaps unwittingly following the ex- 
ample which her father had given her some 
forty years before, when he was a lad of about 
fourteen, studying in Prague under the direc- 
tion of Dionys Weber, the well-known theo- 
reticlan, composer, and music-teacher. This 
was about the year 1810, at which time Bee- 
thoven was actively engaged in composing, 
and new and fresh works of his were being pub- 
lished from time to time. Dionys Weber seems 


to have resembled Moscheles in his tendency 
to consider novel and fresh notions as unwar- 
rantable innovations, inasmuch as, regarding 
Beethoven’s compositions as wholly unortho- 
dox, he forbade his pupils, Moscheles among 
the number, to play them; but Moscheles— 
who, by the way, was fond of telling this story 
— avowed in a spirited way that his fondness 
for Beethoven’s music was so great that when- 
ever he could get a chance, he played nothing 
else. 

It is easy to conceive that Grieg did not sym- 
pathize with the unprogressive views of his 
Leipsic teacher, and doubtless he too devoted 
a large part of his time to the music of Schu- 
mann and Chopin. The antiquated and old- 
fogy atmosphere of Leipsic was distasteful to 
him, and he became depressed and discour- 
aged. He was graduated from the conserva- 
tory in 1862, and the following year he went 
to Copenhagen, and began his studies under 
Gade, who was more congenial to him, and who 
was not without influence in his further de- 
velopment. While in Copenhagen, however, 
he became acquainted with Rikard Nordraak, 
a young, enthusiastic, and genial Norwegian 
composer, and this event exercised the strong- 
est influence in bringing out his personality and 
revealing to him his true nature. The two 
young men met, talked of patriotism, of folk- 
lore, and swore an oath of fealty to Norwegian 
art. Grieg says: “It was as though scales 
fell from my eyes; for the first time I learned 
through him the northern folk-songs and to 
understand my own nature. We abjured the 
Gade-Mendelssohn insipid and diluted Skan- 
dinavismus, and bound ourselves with enthusi- 
asm to the new path which the northern school 
is now following.” In this way Grieg became 
the exponent of the musical side of Norwe- 
gian art. 

While original and spontaneous, his music 
is imbued with the old Norse melodies and 
folk-songs, which are distinguished from those 
of other Scandinavian nations by a certain ro- 
bustness, ruggedness, and abruptness in har- 
monic changes, that are for the most part in 
the minor key, and abound in peculiar rhythms 
so irregular as to be almost without periodicity, 
or, in other words, almost without rhythm. 
Somie of the older melodies are crude, harsh, 
and barbarous. Many of them present such a 
succession of rough and abrupt rhythms, with- 
out appreciable melody, as almost to prevent 
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faithful and accurate notation. Grieg is always 
true to the Norwegian coloring, and the free- 
dom of gesture and motion characteristic of 
peasant life is in his music, The strong contrast 
produced by marked emphasis and rhythm com- 
bined with syncopation, the constant recurring 
effects of light and shade through proper atten- 
tion to dynamics, are very marked. He is, how- 
ever, always within the bounds of good taste, 
and is never excessive or extravagant. 

Grieg has been likened to Chopin— indeed, 
he has been called the “ Chopin of the North”; 
but if this designation is intended to suggest 
the idea that he is in any sense an imitator, the 
comparison is unjust. Both composers belong 
in general to the same type and genius, and 
both have written exclusively in the smaller art- 
forms ; but the individuality and personality of 
each is as distinct as his nationality. As writers 
for the pianoforte pure and simple, who thor- 
oughly understand the nature and the possibili- 
ties of the instrument, and invariably conform 
to its idiomatic requirements, they both, with 
Schumann, stand at the head ; but Grieg, like 
Schumann, is more than a pianist-composer, 
and is far ahead of Chopin in the matter of 
instrumentation for the orchestra. He under- 
stands the art of musical polyphony, and thus his 
treatment of the orchestra is euphonic and har- 
monious, as well in accompaniments for piano- 
forte pieces as in compositions exclusively for 
the orchestra. In this respect the work of most 
pianist-composers is unsatisfactory and disap- 
pointing —so much so that it is the opinion of 
many musicians that the concertos of Chopin 
and Henselt, for example, are more euphoni- 
ous and satisfying with a second piano accom- 
paniment than with that of an orchestra. For 
this reason, doubtless, as well as for the purpose 
of shortening the long and tiresome orchestral 
tuttis, Tausig was influenced to reinstrument 
the accompaniments of Chopin’s E minor Con- 
certo. Arthur Friedheim has just completed a 
similar service for the Henselt Concerto in F 
minor. 

Neither Chopin nor Grieg has written any 
large grand dramatic work in symphonic form. 
The nearest approach to this in Grieg’s case is 
perhaps the Peer Gynt Suite, and the Piano- 
forte Concerto Op. 16, in which the composer 
shows an originality which is especially attrac- 
tive because it is unconscious, natural, and 


1“ Dominant, the fifth tone in the modern scales or 
modes, so called because of its importance in relation 
to the key-note, or tonic.” — CENTURY DICTIONARY. 

2 Organ-point, /. ¢., organ-note: a single tone sus- 
tained by one part in the harmony, while the other 
parts progress freely without reference to it except at 
the beginning and end of the passage. It is usually 
sustained by a pedal in organ playing, and hence called 
“ pedal-point.”” Its use has sometimes’been traced to 
the drone of a bagpipe. The bagpipe in France is 
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spontaneous. This composition is justly en- 
titled to a place among the seven or eight 
representative and most celebrated concertos 
written by pianist-composers, as, for instance, 
those of Chopin, Schumann, Rubinstein, Hen- 
selt, Saint-Saéns, and latterly Paderewski. The 
concertos of Beethoven are not here included 
because they are more in the nature of sym- 
phonies in conception, design, and treatment 
than in the nature of pianoforte solos with ac- 
companiment. Chopin recognized the fact that 
the pianoforte is an instrument which lacks the 
power of tone-prolongation, and so constructed 
a series of charming sequences, arabesques, 
and dainty musical embroideries on a basis of 
scales and arpeggios, the effects of which are 
charming and delightful in the extreme. Grieg, 
on the other hand, while conforming equally 
to the nature of the instrument, is fonder of 
polyphony and part-writing, and so gets his ef- 
fects in a different, but just as legitimate, way. 

It used to be said of Chopin that he always 
seemed to be listening to the wind blowing 
over the strings of an AXolian harp, and that he 
constantly endeavored to produce similar effects 
in his music by means of the prolonged and, in- 
deed, almost never-ending dominant, or minor 
seventh chord, characteristic of that instru- 
ment.! There is some color of reason in this 
assertion, as will be seen on reference to his Ber- 
ceuse, Op. 57, and the Nocturne, Op. 62, No. 
1, near the close of both compositions, the pas- 
sages in each case being in the ‘nature of an 
organ point.? In one instance Chopin closes 
a prelude, Op. 28, No. 23, with an unresolved 
dominant seventh chord, leaving the hearer in 
the expectation of something yet to come, viz.: 











The composer has indicated a special emphasis 
on the minor seventh, E flat. 

While Chopin is so partial to the effect pro- 
duced by a long-delayed resolution of the 
dominant seventh chord,’ Grieg is no less fond 


known as the cornemuse, or the musette. Pianists 
will recall the “ musette ” which forms the second num- 
ber of the gavotte — usually written over an organ- 
point.— EDITOR. 

3 The following incident related in Ferdinand Hil- 
ler’s “ Mendelssohn ”’ illustrates the force of the unre- 
solved seventh: “A large number of friends had been 
invited to hear Mendelssohn, Clara Schumann among 
them. He played Beethoven’s great F minor Sonata 
(“ Appassionata”); at the end of the andante he let 
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of some of the old ecclesiastical modes, in 
which the leading tone, characteristic of our 
modern scale, is lacking, and its place supplied 
by a minor instead of a major seventh. He 
frequently uses harmonic and melodic progres- 
sions based upon the tones of the mixolydian 
and hypodorian forms,‘ viz. : 


Mixolydian. 























The hypodorian mode conforms note for note 
to the descending series of tones of our modern 
so-called melodic minor scale. 

The following examples from Grieg’s works, 
taken offhand as they occur to the writer, 
afford good illustrations. 

From the Concerto Op. 16, last movement: 


a a 











The consecutive fifths, occurring in the outer 
voices of the last two chords, are bald in the 
extreme. 

The following are illustrations of similar pro- 
gressions. Observe that in examples from Op. 
28, No. 4, and Op. 38, No. 1, Grieg has, for 
the sake of precaution, placed accidentals be- 
fore certain notes, although they are not really 
necessary, because already indicated in the kéy 
signature. 
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This passage, as it occurs in the concerto, pro- 
duces, in contrast with what has preceded it, 
a somewhat vague and dreamy effect, which is 
extremely beautiful, and suggestive of perfect 
repose. Ifthe harmonies upon which it is con- 
structed are presented in their simplest form, 
together with the chord progressions, the effect 
is harsh indeed, viz. : 


the final chord of the diminished seventh ring on for a 
long time as if he wanted to impress it very forcibly 
on all present; then he quietly got up, and, turning to 
Madame Schumann, said, ‘ You must play the finale.’ 
She strongly protested. Meanwhile all were awaiting 
the issue with the utmost tension, the chord of the 
diminished seventh hovering over our heads all the 
time like the sword of Damocles. I think it was chiefly 
the nervous, uncomfortable feeling of this unresolved 
discord which at last moved Madame Schumann to 
yield to Mendelssohn’s entreaties and give us the 
finale.””— EpiTor. 

_4These names are inherited from Greek music. 
Each of its several modes, like the major and minor of 
modern music, possessed its own peculiar emotional 
character. For example, the Spartans directed that their 






































youth should be educated exclusively in the use of the 
Doric ( E to E), as the only one calculated to inspire self- 
respect and courage. The Phrygian, in which the fa- 
miliar church tune “ Windom ” was originally written, 
was supposed to confer inspiration; while the Lydian, 
our major mode, was niiond enervating and sensu- 
ous (vide Milton’s reference in “ L’Allegro”’ to “ soft 
Lydian airs”). The ecclesiastical scales, the develop- 
ment of which, associated with the names of Ambrose 
and Gregory, was the work of the early Christian 
Church, do not correspond exactly to the Greek origi- 
nals whose names they borrow, but possess characters 
equally energetic. Since harmony and modulation have 
displaced polyphony, many of them have dropped out 
of popular use, except in the service of the Church, 
where they survive in the chants.— EDITOR. 
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Grieg’s works abound with such progressions, 
but these will suffice to illustrate. 

Both Chopin and Grieg have written cradle 
songs, each characteristic of his individual style, 
and a comparison of the two is interesting. 
Chopin’s Berceuse, Op. 57, suggests a blue- 
blood baby of aristocratic heredity and ten- 
dency, exceedingly well-bred and proper in 
behavior, who passes through her existence in 
a passive, ladylike way, without encountering 
any obstacle to her desires. She is an unruf- 
fled, quiet, peaceable, sweet-dispositioned baby, 
without a touch of restlessness. Her cradle is 
rocked in a conventional way throughout, and 
with an unvarying uniformity of rhythm. Grieg’s 
baby,— Berceuse, Op. 38, No. 1,—a robust 
little fellow, with a touch of temper, and a pair 
of healthy lungs which he does not hesitate 
to use upon occasion, is evidently at home in 
the cottage of apeasant. He may or may not 
have a more lovely and unselfish spirit than 
the other baby, but is of rougher externals, and 
somewhat more subject to the vicissitudes of life. 
In the beginning his slumber is quiet enough, 
but presently there are signs of approaching 
disturbance,which gradually increase until they 
finally culminate in a nightmare, as evidenced 
by a shriek of pain from the baby, who, how- 
ever, recovers himselfin a very short time, ceases 
his misbehavior, and falls again into quiet and 
peaceful slumber. The cradle is rocked here in 
a differentmanner. Binary and ternary rhythms 
combined, and strong melodic and harmonic 
contrasts of sudden occurrence, bear the im- 
press of Grieg’s personality. 

Grieg’s revolt against German classicism was 
the healthy instinct of aman who has a message 
to deliver, and seeks for it the most natural 
means of expression. His esteem forthe highest 
and best in German music was none the less, 
and he would doubtless be among the first to ac- 
knowledge how much he has profited by its in- 
fluence; but his imagination and feeling were 
imbued with the legends, the traditions, the folk- 
songs, and poetry of the peasant, and the scenery 
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of Norway. He has expressed and translated 
these into music, and thus has directed the at- 
tention of the outside world to his native land, 
and brought its distinguishing characteristics 
more clearly into view. There are other Scan- 
dinavian composers of great talent and merit 
who have contributed to this resuit, but, as Nor- 
way is bolder and more rugged than Sweden 
and Denmark, so Grieg in his music discloses 
corresponding qualities to a greater degree 
than do his Scandinavian confréres. This is his 
special mission, and well has he accomplished 
it, or rather is in the process of accomplishing 
it, for he is yet in the prime of life, and, being 
still engaged in composing, there is reasonable 
expectation that the world may continue to be 
enriched by the productions of his genius. 

On the afternoon of July 1, 1890, having re- 
ceived an invitation from Grieg, I made him 
a short visit at Villa Troldhangen, his summer 
home, situated on the borders of the Nords- 
vand, a drive of about an hour and a half from 
Bergen. His house is of hard wood throughout, 
very substantial, and at the same time cozy and 
comfortable. ‘The front door opens from the 
sitting- or music-room directly upon the lawn 
without any intermediate hallway. The grounds 
are beautiful, and in many places are thick with 
forest trees and shrubs, while here and there a 
clearing brings to view the waters of the fjord. 
The wild flowers, with their bright, rich colors, 
were especially attractive. Mrs. Grieg, a very 
charming woman of bright and cheerful dis- 
position, entertains in a genial way. She is an 
excellent musician and singer, and has accom- 
panied her husband on most of his concert tours. 
Her earnest and heartful singing, enhanced and 
supplemented by her husband’s exquisite ac- 
companiments on the pianoforte, has an effect 
of spontaneity as though improvised, and the 
result is in every way a genuine musical de- 
light. Grieg himself is genial, cultured, and 
unaffected. He has a keen intelligence, and a 
cheerful disposition, which he retains notwith- 
standing the necessity of constant care of his 
health occasioned by aserious pulmonary affec- 
tion contracted while studying at Leipsic. Heis 
short in stature, and has a large and imposing 
head. His expression is serious, earnest, and art- 
less, and he is by nature repugnant to anything 
like posing. He leads a very retired life, rarely 
going out, and then only on extraordinary occa- 
sions. He is patriotic and public-spirited, takes 
a constant interest in whatever affects the wel- 
fare of his country, and he has felt much con- 
cerned about the political changes now going 
on in Norway. His intense nationality, as well 
as his marked individuality, find constant ex- 
pression in his music, the originality andstyle of 
which are unmistakable. 

William Mason. 
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MIDNIGHT: HAPPY ALLEY IN MULBERRY BEND, NEW YORK. 


——— specialize nowadays quite 
as much as other people. The fight for 


existence makes them do it. Although a few 
tramps are such all-round men that'they can 
succeed almost anywhere, there are a great 
many others who find that they must devote 


their time to one distinct line of begging in 
order to succeed. So to-day we have all sorts 
of hoboes. There are house-beggars, office- 
beggars, street-beggars, old-clothes-beggars, 
and of late years still another specialization 
has become popular in vagabondage. It is 
called “ land-squatting,” which means that the 
beggar in question has chosen a particular dis- 
trict for his operations. Of course a large num- 
ber of tramps still go over all the country, but 
it is becoming quite customary for vagabonds 
to pick out certain States and counties for their 
homes. The country, as a whole, is so large that 
no beggar can ever really know it on business 
principles, and some clever beggars not long 
ago decided that it is better to know thoroughly 
a small district than to have only a general 
knowledge of the entire continent. Conse- 
quently, our large cities have become overrun 
with tramps who make them their homes the 
year round, till America can almost compete 
with England in the number of her “city vags.” 
There is no large town in the United States that 
does not support its share, and it is seldom that 
these tramps are natives of the towns in which 
they beg. In New York, for example, there are 
scores of beggars who were born in Chicago, 
and vice versd. They have simply picked out 
the city which pleasesthem most and gone there. 
After a certain number of years they become so 
numerous that it is found necessary to specialize 
still further, and even to divide the town itself 
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into districts, and to assign them to distinc 
kinds of begging. It is of these specialiSts in 
vagrancy that I intend to write in this paper. 

The lowest type is what is called in tram) 
parlance “ the tomato-can vag.” In New York 
city, which has its full quota of these miserable 
creatures, they live in boxes, barrels, cellars, 
and nooks and corners of all sorts, where the) 
can curl up and have a “doss” (sleep). They 
get their food, if it can be called that, by pick- 
ing over the refuse in the slop-barrels and cans 
of the dirty alleys. They beg very little, asking 
usually for the stale beer they find now and then 
in the kegs near saloons. Money is something 
that they seldom touch, and yet a good many 
of them have been first-class criminals and ho- 
boes in their day. 

I used toknow a tomato-can tramp who lived 
for several months in a hogshead near the 
east-side docks of New York. I visited him 
one night when on a stroll in that part of the 
city, and had a talk about his life. After he 
had reeled off a fine lot of yarns, he said: 

“Why, I remember jes lots o’ things. I ’s 
been a crook, I’s been a moocher, an’ now 
I’s shatin’ on me uppers. Why, what I ’s 
seen would keep them blokes up there in Cooper 
Union readin’ all winter, I guess.” 

This was probably true. He had been every- 
where, and had seen and done nearly every- 
thing which the usual outcast can, and he 
wound up his life simply “ shatin’ on his up- 
pers.” No one will have any dealings with such 
a tramp except the men and women in his own 
class. He is hated by all the beggars above him, 
and they “do” him every chance they get. 

A fair example of this class hatred came un- 
der my notice not very long ago in the city of 
London, England. I was walking along Hol- 
born one night when I was suddenly accosted 
by an old man who wanted me to give him a 
drink. 

“T would n’t ask ye,” he said, “ ’cept that 
I’m nearly dyin’ o’ cold. Can’ cher help a fel- 
ler out ?” 

There was something so pitiful about him 
that I decided to take him into a public-house. 
I picked out the lowest one in the neighborhood, 
and walked in. The place was filled with beg- 
gars and semi-criminals, but they were all of a 
higher class than my friend. However, I called 
for his gin, and told him to sit down. It was 
soon evident that the old man was an unwel- 
come guest, for even the bartender looked at 
him crossly. He noticed this, and began to 
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crumble a little, and in a few minutes was in 
1 quarrel with some of the men. The bartender 
told him to be quiet, but he claimed that he had 
as good a right to talk as any one else. This 

nvered a few of the men, and they put him out, 
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“ Why is that ?” I asked. 

“ Why, don’ cher know that ’e ain’t o’ our 
class? ’E’s a’ ole can-moocher. ’E ain’t got 
no right ’ere.” 

“Well, do you mean to say that you own this 
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although I made all the remonstrance I dared. 
I started to go out too, but was prevented. This 
— me angry, and I turned on the men and 
sald: 

“What right have you fellows totreat.me this 
way? I came in with the old man respectably 
enough,” 

“Oh, come up ’n’ ’ave a drink,” said one of 
the men. “ Don’t get ’uffy. Come up’h’ ’ave a 
bitter.” Then another said : 

“Say, was that old feller any relation o’ 
yourn? ’Cause ef ’e was, well fetch ’im back; 
but ef ’e wa’ n’t, ’e kin stay where ’e is. ’E 
don’t belong in ’ere.” 


place, and no one can come in who is not of 
your choosing ?” 

“The case is jes this, ’n’ you know it: it ’s 
our biz to do anybody out o’ our class.” 

“Would you ‘do’ me if you had a chance ?” 

“ Bet cher life!” 

I got out safely soon after this, and had gained 
knowledge for the future. 

But, hated as he is by the more successful 
vagabonds, the tomato-can tramp is just as 
kind-hearted and jovial as any of them. And 
for fair treatment I will risk him every time. 
As arule, he is an old man, sometimes over 
seventy years of age. He dresses most outland- 
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ishly, seldom having any two garments of the 
same color, and what he has are tattered and 
torn. His beard and hair are allowed to grow 
as long as they can, and usually give him the 
appearance of a hermit. Indeed, that is just 
what he is. He has exiled himself from all 
that is good and refined, and is like a leper to 
his brethren. It is just such a life as his, how- 
ever, to which all tramps that drink, as most 
outcasts do, are tending. I do not care how 
clever a criminal or beggar a man may be, if 
he is a victim of liquor, and lives long enough, 
he is sure to end as a tomato-can tramp. There 
is a suction in low life which draws men con- 
tinually lower. It is an Inferno of various little 
worlds, and each has its own pitch of degra- 
dation. 

The next higher type of the town tramp is 
the two-cent dosser —the man who lives in 
stale-beer shops. In New York he is usually 
to be found about Mulberry Bend, the last 
resort of metropolitan outcasts before dropping 
down into “ the-barrel-and-box kentry.” This 
district supports a queer kind of lodging-house 
called by the men who use it “ the two-cent 
doss.” It is really a makeshift for a restaurant, 
and is occasionally kept by an Italian. The 
lodgers come in late in the evening, pay two 
cents for some stale beer or coffee, and then 
scramble for “ spots” on the benches or floor. 
All nationalities are represented. I have found 
in one of these places Chinamen, Frenchmen, 
Germans, Italians, Poles, negroes, Irishmen, 
Englishmen, and “’Mer’cans,” and they were 
all as happy as could be. They beg just enough 
to keep them in “booze,” their food being 
found mainly at “ free lunches.” Like the to- 
mato-can tramp, they have little intercourse 
with beggars above them. By this I mean of 
course that they know they will not be treated 
very sociably outside their class, and decide 
very wisely to remain where they belong. They 
rarely leave a town which they have picked 
out as a home, and some of them never even 
get out of their small district. 

In Chicago, for instance, there is a “joint ” 
near Madison street in which some men sim- 
ply live day and night, excepting the few hours 
they spend in looking for the pennies they 
need. In the daytime they sit on the benches 
and talk shop, and at night they lie on the 
floor. There is a watchman who cares for 
them at night ; he sleeps near the door in or- 
der to let in any belated beggar. But he first 
lights his candle, and commands the beggar to 
show how much money he has. If it is five 
cents, the price of a mug of beer, he is allowed 
to enter. 

In New Orleans I once saw a place some- 
what similar, the only difference being that at 
night ropes were stretched across the bar-room 
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for the men to lean on while sleeping. Some 
persons fail to note much difference in the lives 
of the two-cent dossers and the tomato-can 
tramps, but I can assure them that the two- 
cent dossers make a sharp class distinction 
out of their greater privilege. Personally, [ 
should rather live in a barrel or box than in 
a “joint,” if only for the sake of cleanliness, 
The “joint” is simply a nest of vermin, and 
cannot be kept clean; whereas, if a man is care- 
ful and works hard, he can keep a barrel fairly 
habitable for himself, and with no other occu- 
pants. Still, I am sorry to say that few men 
who do live in barrels achieve this success, 
To my mind, the most unique feature of the 
two-cent dosser class is its apparent happiness, 
The men are always funny, and crack a joke 
as easily as they tell a lie. I remember most 
vividly a night in one of their “joints” in St. 
Louis. All night long some one was laughing 
and joking, and my questions always met a 
witty reply. I noticed, for instance, that sev- 
eral of the men were blind in one eye, and I 
asked the meaning of this. 

“Ha! ha! Don’cherknow? Why, it’s’cause 
we ’re lookin’ fer work so hard.” 

Another man wanted to know whether I 
could tell him where he could get a “kid.” | 
asked him what use he had for one. 

“ Oh,prushuns [kids] is val’able; when you’ve 
got ’em, you ’re treasurer of a company.” 

Nevertheless, these men very seldom have 
boys, because their life is too unexciting, and 
the lads will not stay with them. A “ prushun,” 
as a rule, wants something livelier than loafing 
around saloons and corners, and consequently 
is rarely found in these two classes. 

The other types of city vagabondage can 
be classified as “the lodgin’-house gang,” 
with the exception of the room-beggar. I must 
therefore consider them in relation to their 
different styles of begging rather than living; 
for when once a beggar can live in any sort of 
lodging-house, he has a right to belong to the 
general crowd, no matter what he pays for his 
bed. The “seven-center ” house, for instance, 
is considerably lower than the “ ten-center,” 
but its being a lodging-house is sufficient to 
separate its inmates entirely from the two 
classes who live in boxes and beer-shops. And 
to make the classifying feature more intelli- 
gible, I shall give first a short account of the 
lodging-house in all its grades, omitting only 
those that are carried on by charity. 

Beginning with the lowest, there is the 
“seven-center,” in which hammocks of a bad 
order are used as beds. The covering is very 
often the lodger’s coat, unless he happens to 
have a blanket of his own. In winter there is a 
large stove in the middle of the sleeping-room, 
and this keeps things fairly warm. The usual 
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lodgerin this house is the town tramp, although 
the wandering hobo goes there too. I have 
also seen a few genuine seekers of work there, 
but never two nights running. One night is 
usually enough, and they sleep out in prefer- 
ence to mixing in such a crowd as the place 
shelters. 

The “ ten-center” is the next grade above, 
and is probably the most popular of all in the 
United States. It is built after various models, 
the commonest being the “ double-decker,” 
where the bunks are made of gas-pipe, one right 
above the other. In this case the bedding is a 
straw tick and a blanket; that is all, as a rule. 
Yet I have known sheets to be used. Another 
model is something like the forecastle of a ship. 
Around the walls several tiers of bunks are 
built, sometimes twelve feet high, and in the 
middle is the “ sitting-room,” with stove and 
chairs. Occasionally the only bedding is straw, 
there being ng blanket of any kind. The class 
of men found in places of this type is hard to 
describe; the town tramp is there, and so is 
almost every other kind of vagabond. It is a 
sort of cesspool into which are drained all 
sorts of vagabonds, and the only way to dis- 
tinguish them is to know them personally. 
Young and old, the intelligent and the igno- 
rant, the criminal and the newsboy, all are 
found in the “ ten-center.” 

The “ fifteen-center” comes next, and is very 
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much like the “ten-center,” except that its 
customers are a little more orderly, and that it 
furnishes lockers into which the lodgers can 
put their clothes. This latter point is really the 
raison @’étre of the fifteen-cent lodging-house, 
according to my experience. At any rate, I 
have seldom been able to see any other good 
reason for charging five cents more for the beds, 
which are usually no better than those in the 
“ten-center.” In a few of these places, how- 
ever, the beds are arranged on the “ one man 
one bed” principle. In“'The Helping Hand ”?! 
house in Chicago, for instance, a man can have 
a bath, clean night-shirt, and clean bed for fif- 
teen cents ; but this is a novelty, and exists only 
because the proprietor is a man who will have 
nothing to do with a dirty lodging-house. 

In the other grades, at twenty and twenty- 
five cents anight aman can have a littleroom to 
himself ; by “room” I mean a sort of cell with- 
out a roof, in which is a little cot, a chair (some- 
times), and a locker. I slept in one of these 
houses in the Bowery one night. The office and 
sitting-room were comparatively cozy, and the 
lodgers were very respectable so far as dress and 
general manner were concerned. Up-stairs in 
the sleeping-apartments things were not so 
pleasant. There was a bad odor about every- 

1 The place is not a charitable institution, although 


its name signifies that. It is run on business principles, 
in quite the same way that other lodging-houses are. 
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thing, and the beds were decidedly unclean, as 
are most beds in most lodging-houses. I left 
vord at the office that I wished to be called 
at seven o’clock in the morning, and my order 
vas distinctly obeyed, for about half-past six I 
s wakened by a man poking me in the ribs 
h a long stick leveled at me from over the 
rtition-wall. After the man had poked me 
th the stick, he said, ‘Eh, bloke, time to 
t up.” 
Ne ow, some tramps consider this style, and it 
probably is in their cases, for they are accus- 
ned to all sorts of places, and the “ twenty- 
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house-beggar, the office-beggar, and the old- 
clothes-beggar. These are all well-known char- 
acters in city vagabondage. 

The street-beggar is, I believe, the cleverest 
all-round vagabond in the world. He knows 
more about human nature than any other tramp 
of my acquaintance, and can read its weak 
points with surprising ease. I used to know a 
New York tramp of this kind who begged al- 
most entirely of women as they walked along 
the streets, and he claimed that he could tell, 
the minute he had seen their eyes, whether it 
would pay to “tackle ’em.” How he did this 
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five-center ” is their nearest approach to hotel 
life. Although I have probably overlooked 
some exceptional institutions in this general 
description of lodging-houses, I have neverthe- 
less given a fair account of the usual homes of 
“the lodgin’-house gang.” And, as I said be- 
fore, the town tramp is mixed up in this gang 
so promiscuously that to pick him out of the 
general crowd necessitates a personal encoun- 
ter. All that I can do now is to portray him 
in his various guises as a beggar. I shall take 
four types to do this—the street-beggar, the 


I do not pretend to know, and he could not 
tell himself, but it was true that he seldom 
judged a woman wrongly. Fifth Avenue was 
his beat, and he knew fully fifty women in that 
district who were sure to give him something. 
His main tricks, if I can call them that, were 
those of the voice rather than of the hand. 
He.knew when to whine and when to “ talk 
straight,” and, best of all, he knew when to 
make people laugh. This is the highest ac- 
complishment of the street-beggar, for when a 
person will laugh with him he is pretty sure to 
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get something ; and if he can succeed in pick- 
ing out a certain number of clients, as he calls 
them, who will laugh with him every week the 
year round, his living is assured. This is the 
business of the clever street-beggar; he must 
scrape acquaintance with enough people in his 
chosen district to support him. It matters not 
to him whether he excites their pity or mirth 
so long as he gets their nickels and dimes. I 
used to know a woman beggar of this sort 
whose main trick, or capital, as she called it, 
was extreme faith in the chivalry of men. She 
would actually hang on to a man, and tragi- 
cally exclaim : 
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“ How dare you cast me off? Don’t you 
know that I am a woman? Have you no 
mother or sisters? Would you treat them as 
you are treating me?” 

Some men are so squeamishly and nervously 
chivalrous that they will be taken in by such a 
beggar any time. 

Women very often make the keenest street- 
beggars. They are more original in posing 
and dressing, and if with their other talents 
they can also use their voices cleverly, they 
do very well. Speaking of posing reminds 
me of a woman who is usually to be found 
near the Alhambra music-hall in London. She 
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dresses very quietly and neatly, and her entire 
manner is that of a lady. I believe that she 
really was one in her day, but liquor has made 
her a match-vender; and her clever pose and 
dress are so attractive that people give her three 
times the value of the matches which she gives 
them. This match-selling is he trick of the 
London street-beggar. It is a trick of defense 
against the police, and at the same time a 
“blind ” to the public. People think that men 
and women selling matches are trying to earn 
an honest living, and this is true sometimes ; 
but according to my observation, the majority 
of match-venders offer one hand to the public 
for alms, and carry their “lights” (matches) in 
the other. 

The business of the house-beggar is ob- 
viously to know a certain number of good 
houses in his district, just as the street-beggar 
knows a certain number of people in his street 
or streets. And if he is a mendicant who can 
deal with women more successfully than with 
men, he must know just when to visit houses 
in order that only the women may be at home. 
If he is a beggar of this style, he usually car- 
ries a “ jigger,’— in other words, an artificially 
made sore, placed usually on an arm or leg. He 
calls at the front door and asks for “ the lady.” 
When she appears he “sizes her up” as best he 
can, and decides whether it will pay to use his 
“jigger.” If it is necessary, he prefaces this dis- 
gusting scene by a little talk about his hard- 
ships, and claims that he has been very badly 
burned. Then he shows his miserable sore, and 
few women are callous enough to see it with- 
out flinching. If they “ squeal,” as the tramp 
says, he is sure to be rewarded. 

Another trick is to.send around pretty little 
girls and boys to do the begging. ; A child will 
succeed at house-begging when an able-bodied 
man or woman will fail utterly, and the same 
is true of a very old man — the more of a cen- 
tenarian he looks, the better. But better than 
any of these tricks is what is called the “ faintin’ 
gag.” I myself had the benefit of a scheme of 
this sort out in Indianapolis some years ago, 
and I know that it works well. I got into the 
town one night, and was at a loss to know what 
to do until I accidentally met an old hobo 
who was trying to make his living there as a 
city tramp. He had been in the place only a 
few days, and had not yet found his particular 
district. He was simply browsing about in 
search of it, and he suggested that we try a 
certain quarter of the town that he had not 
visited at all. We did try it, and, after visiting 
twenty houses, got only two pieces of bread and 
butter. This, naturally enough, made my part- 
ner rather angry, and he told me to go back 
to “the hang-out ” while he went on another 
beat. I waited for him nearly an hour, when he 
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returned with a “‘poke-out” (food given at the 
door) and “a sinker” (a dollar). I of course was 
a little surprised, and asked for details. 

“ Oh, I got ’em right ’nough,” he said. “Ye 
see, after leavin’ you, I wuz so dead horstile 
that I wuz ready for anythin’, ’n’ the first house 
I struck was a parson’s. At first he did n’t want 
to feed me at all, but I got into his settin’-room 
’n’ gave ’im a great story. I tole ’im that I 
wuz nearly a-dyin’ with hunger, ’n’ ef he did n’t 
feed me, the s’ciety agen’ cruelty to animals 
’u’d prosecute ’im. Then I begun to reel a bit 
’n’ look faintin’-like, ’n’ purty soon I flops right 
on the floor uz ef I wuz dead. Then the racket 
begun. The parson called‘ Wifey!’ an’ the both 
of ’em peppered ’n’ salted me for about ten 
minutes, when I comes to an’ looks better. 
Then they could n’t feed me fast ’nough. I 
had pie, cake, ’n’ a lot o’ other things ’fore I 
wuz done, ’n’ when I left the parson give me 
the sinker, ’n’ ‘ wifey’ the poke-out. Hope to 
die ef they did n’t. See? That ’s the way ye 
got ter catch them parsons— right in the eye.” 

As the old-clothes-beggar is only asub-species 
of the house-begging class, he deserves men- 
tion under the same head. His business, as his 
name implies, lies principally in looking for old 
wearing-apparel, which he sells to dealers in 
such wares. Sometimes he even pays for his 
food in order to devote his entire time and tal- 
ents to his specialty. In London, for instance, 
I know a trio of this sort who live in a cellar 
where they keep their “ goods.” I visited this 
place one afternoon in the spring of 1893, and 
one of the men was kind enough to tell me a 
good deal about his business. My first ques- 
tion was how he begged. 

“Well, o’ course our first business is to wear 
bad togs. F’r instance, ef I’s beggin’ fer shoes 
I wants to put on a pair thet ’s all gone, else 
I can’t get any more, ’n’ the same when I ’s 
beggin’ fer coats ’n’ ’ats. It’s no use tellin’ 
people that you ’re beggin’ fer somebody else. 
They won’t believe it.” 

Then I questioned him as to the sort of gar- 
ments which were most profitable. 

“Breeches. We kin sell’em everytime. ’Ats 
does pretty well too, ’n’ ef we get good shoes 
we kin do a rattlin’ business. One o’ my pals 
made seven bob fer a week jes out o’ shoes. 
Wimmenses’ togs hain’t up ter the men’s; an’ 
yet we does fairly well wid ’em too. In ’ats, 
f’r instance, we does fairly good, cause the gals 
knows where we lives, ’n’ they comes right ’ere 
instid o’ goin’ ter the dealers. Petticoats is next 
best when we gets good ones, but we don’t 
very often, ’cause these Whitechapel donners 
[gals] wants picter-like ones, ’n’ we don’talways 
get ’em. I wish we could jes stick ter beggin’ 
fer men’s togs, cause they’s the best. Jes gimme 
*nough breeches, ’n’ I won’t complain.” 
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In American cities also men’s clothing is the 
most profitable for beggars of this sort; very 
few tramps look for “ wimmenses’ togs.” In 
Germany, however, all sorts of old clothes are 
looked for, and the city tramps are great com- 
petitors of the Jews in this business. An old 
German Jew once said to me: 

“ T wish these kunden [tramps] were all dead. 
They spoil our business right along, because 
they get their stuff for nothing, and then un- 
dersell us. That is n’t right, and I know it 
is n’t.” 

In Frankfort-on-the-Main I once knew a 
Swiss beggar who collected eighteen pairs of 
shoes in one week, not counting other things 
that he also asked for. And he claimed that, 
after trying various kinds of begging, he had 
found the most money in the shoe business. 
Of course all this depends on a beggar’s ability 
to make people believe that he is really deserv- 
ing, for clothes-beggars, like a good many other 
specialists, must have some natural adaptation 
for their chosen calling. 

This is also true of the office-beggar, or 
“sticker,” as he calls himself. His work brings 
him almost entirely in contact with men, and 
he must be exceedingly clever to deal success- 
fully with them. A man will argue with a beg- 
gar, if he has time, just twice as long as a 
woman will, and he will also give just twice 
as much money if he gives anything. So the 
office-beggar has good material to work on 
if he understands it. One of his theories is 
that when begging of men, the “story” must be 
“true to nature”; that is, so simple and direct 
that there is no possibility of doubling on his 
track. For instance, he will visit a lawyer, 
tell his story, and then simply hang around 
as long as he dares. It is this waiting so pa- 
tiently that gives him his name of “sticker.” 
There are fully a hundred tramps of this sort 
in New York city alone. They have their sepa- 
rate beats, and seldom leave them unless they 
are worked out. I know one beggar who never 
leaves Newspaper Row and Wall street except 
for amusement, and he makes, on an average, 
seventy-five cents a day. And I know another 
tramp whose business keeps him confined to 
Broadway between Barclay street and the Bat- 
tery, while his home is in the Bowery near 
Houston street. Men of this stamp have evi- 
dently been lucky in the selection of offices 
where a certain sum of money will be given 
every week. Such good fortune is the ambi- 
tion of every energetic city tramp. He wants 
something definite every day, week, and month, 
and as he gets it or fails to get it, rates him- 
self successful or unsuccessful. 

The aristocrat of city vagabondage is repre- 
sented by what I call the room-beggar. He 
cannot be classified with the lodging-house 
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men, because he has little to do with them, ex- 
cept socially, as at the saloon or music-hall, 
for instance. His home is entirely separated 
from theirs, it being a room, and sometimes 
even an apartment, which he rents for himself 
and family. If he is successful at his trade, and 
is careful to dress with some nicety, he can 
scarcely be distinguished from the usual citizen, 
except by the trained observer ; the only mark 
about him being that peculiar glance of the 
eye common to all criminals and beggars. In 
passing, one may remark that many detectives 
acquire the same sudden turn of the eye, which 
always betrays them when they have to do with 
outcasts who are watching for them. 

The room-beggar has no unique line of 
trade that I have been able to discover; he 
goes into anything that pays, and the main 
difference between him and the majority of the 
men in “the lodgin’-house gang ” is his greater 
ingenuity in making things pay. He is the 
brainy man of the city tramps, and the other 
beggars know it, and look up to him, with the 
exception of the clever street-beggar, who con- 
siders himself his equal, and I think really is. 

No tramp, for instance, is so clever at the 
begging-letter “ racket,” and this means a good 
deal. To be able to write a letter to a perfect 
stranger and make money out of it requires a 
skilled hand, anda man educated in many lines. 
The public has become somewhat used to this 
trick, and will not be deceived every time; only 
men of a fairly original turn of mind’can do much 
with it. It is this originality that is the main 
talent of the room-beggar. He concocts stories 
which would do credit to a literary man, and 
sometimes makes nearly as much money as the 
daring thief. 

Women are also found in this class, and do 
very well at times. In the city of Berlin, Ger- 
many, there lived a “lady” of this sort. She 
had two homes. One was a‘cellar in a poor 
quarter of the town, and the other was a rather 
aristocratic ¢/age in the West End. She sent 
letters to well-to-do people of all sorts, in which 
she claimed to be “eine hochwohlgeborene 
dame” in distress. She invited likely philan- 
thropists to visit her in her cellar in order that 
they might see how unfortunate her position 
really was. People went, and were shocked, 
and, as a result, she had her apartment in the 
West End. For about ten months this woman 
and her two daughters lived in real luxury, 
and one of the “young ladies” was to marry in 
“high society” about the time that the ruse 
was made public. 

This is by no means a new trick, and yet 
people are being continually swindled. Why? 
Simply because the beggars who undertake it 
are cleverer than the people fooled by it. That 
is the only reason. If charitable people would 
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only commit charity to skilled hands it would 
be much easier to handle beggars. The tramp 
is a specialist ; so why not leave specialists to 
deal with him? The whole trouble comes of 
our greater willingness to be unpractical in our 
philanthropy than in our business. 

There is one more city tramp that I must 
catalogue. It is the “sponger.” His duty in 
life consists, he thinks, in simply living off the 
visiting “knights of the road.” He is a parasite 
fed by parasites, and hated by all self-respect- 
ing beggars. He is found wherever the trav- 
eling hoboes congregate, and I know of no 
town in any country that I have visited where 
he does not flourish. In the Bowery his number 
is legion, and a hobo can scarcely visit a saloon 
there without meeting him. The wandering 
vagabond considers him the “ bunko-man” of 
the beggars’ world, and that is a good name. 
He will do anything to get money from a hobo, 
but I doubt very much whether he ever begs 
on his own hook. Exactly how he comes to 
exist I cannot tell, but I fancy that he is a dis- 
couraged tramp ; he has found that he is not a 
born beggar, and has concluded that the next 
best thing is to live off men who are. If there 
were no beggarsin the world, he would probably 
have to work for his living, for he could not 
steal successfully. 

In regard to stealing, it is well to say that few 
town beggars ever go into that as a business. 
Of course they will take things that do not 
belong to them if they are sure of not being 
caught, but this safety is so vain a hope that it 
is seldom “ banked on.” It is strange that the 
city tramp is not more of a thief, for probably 
no one knows more about the town’s chances 
than he, Criminals are always anxious to have 
some acquaintance in his ranks, knowing only 
too well that the “town vag” can post them 
as no one else can. 

Another thing rather more unpopular among 
town tramps than is usually supposed is join- 
ing a clique. In New York city, for example, 
there are various gangs of toughs who prowl 
about the town committing all sorts of dep- 
redations and making themselves generally 
feared. Even the policemen are now and then 
held at bay by them, and woe to the drunken 
sailor with his wages in his pockets who falls 
into their hands. I have seldom found the city 
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tramp in such company. He knows too well 
the dangers of such crowds, and prefers what he 
calls “the cutthroat principle”—that is, each 
man for himself. There is too much slavery 
for him among toughs of the gang order, and 
he carmot move around as freely as he likes. 
Then, too, gangs are every now and then fight- 
ing one another, and that is usually harder work 
than the beggar cares for. 


One of the most interesting things in the 
study of tramps is to get at their own opinions 
of themselves. To a certain degree they may 
be called rational beings. There is opinion and 
method and reason in trampdom,— no doubt of 
it,— and there are shades of opinion that cor- 
respond to varieties of method. The tramp of 
the prairies, the “fawny man” in New Eng- 
land, the city tramp in the Bowery, each has 
his point of view. If one catechizes or inter- 
views the last named of these, he says: 

“T’m a beggar, and I knowit. I know too 
that most people look upon me as a bad sort 
of fellow. They want to catch and punish me, 
and I don’t want them to do it. They are 
warring against me, and I ’m warring against 
them. They think that I don’t know how I 
should use my life, and I think that I do. Some- 
body must be mistaken ; I think that they are, 
and I’m doing my best to beat them. If they 
beat me, well and good; and if I beat them, 
well and good.” 

This is the talk of the real artist in low life; 
he is in mendicancy because it pleases him 
better than anything else. A little different is 
the point of view of the drunkard beggar : 

“T ’m a fool, and I know it. No man with 
any sense and honor would live as Ido. But 
the worst of it all is, I can’t live anywhere else. 
Liquor won’t leave me alone, and as I’ve got to 
live somehow, why, I might as well live where 
I can take care of myself. If people are fools 
enough to let me swindle them, so much the 
worse for them and so much the better for me.” 

To change such opinions as these is a hard 
task. The first can be corrected only when the 
man who owns it is discouraged. When his 
spirit is broken he can be helped, but not until 
then. The second is the result of long suffer- 
ing through passion. Until that passion is con- 
quered nothing can be done. 


Josiah Flynt. 
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FROM LECTURE BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


MAGINATION is_ the 
wings of the mind; the 
understanding, its feet. 
With these it may climb 
high, but can never soar 
into that ampler ether and 
diviner air whence the eye 
dominates so uncontrolled 

a prospect on every hand. Through imagina- 
tion alone is something like a creative power 
possible to man. It is the same in A¢schylus 
as in Shakspere, though the form of its mani- 
festation varies in some outward respects from 
age to age. Being the faculty of vision, it is 
the essential part of expression also, which is 
the office of all art. 

Butin comparing ancient with modern imag- 
inative literature, certain changes especially 
strike us, and chief among them a stronger 
infusion of sentiment and what we call the 
picturesque. I shall endeavor to illustrate this 
by a few examples. But first let us discuss 


imagination itself, and give some instances of 


its working. 

“ Art,” says Lord Verulam, “is man added to 
Nature” (homo additus nature); and we may 
modernize his statement, and adapt it to the 
demands of esthetics, if we define art to be 
Nature infused with and shaped by the imag- 
inative faculty of man; thus, as Bacon says else- 
where, “conforming the shows of things to the 
desires of the mind.” Art always platonizes: 
it results from a certain finer instinct for form, 
order, proportion, a certain keener sense of the 
rhythm there is in the eternal flow of the world 
about us, and its products take shape around 
some idea preéxistent in the mind, are quick- 
ened into life by it, and strive always (cramped 
and hampered as they are by the limitations 
and conditions of human nature, of individual 
temperament, and outward circumstances) to- 
ward ideal perfection—toward what Michel- 
angelo called 


Ideal form, the universal mold. 


Shakspere, whose careless generalizations have 
often the exactness of scientific definitions, tells 
us that 

The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 

Are of imagination all compact ; 
that 

as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
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Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 


And a little before he had told us that 


Lovers and madmen have such seething brains, 
Such shaping fantasies, that apprehend 
More than cool reason ever comprehends. 


Plato had said before him (in his “ Ion”) that the 
poet is possessed by a spirit not his own, and 
that he cannot poetize while he has a particle 
of understanding left. Again he says that the 
bacchantes, possessed by the god, drink milk 
and honey from the rivers, and cannot believe, 
till they recover their senses, that they have been 
drinking mere water. Empedocles said that 
“the mind could only conceive of fire by be- 
ing fire.” 

All these definitions imply in the imaginative 
faculty the capabilities of ecstasy and posses- 
sion, that is, of projecting itself into the very 
consciousness of its object, and again of being 
so wholly possessed by the emotion of its ob- 
ject that in expression it takes unconsciously 
the tone, the color, and the temperature thereof. 
Shakspere is the highest example of this— 
for example, the parting of Romeo and Juliet. 
There the poet is so possessed by the situation, 
has so mingled his own consciousness with that 
of the lovers, that all nature is infected too, 
and is full of partings: 


Look, love, what envious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east. 


In Shelley’s “ Cenci,’”’ on the other hand, we 
have an instance of the poet’s imagination giv- 
ing away its own consciousness to the object 
contemplated, in this case an inanimate one. 


Two miles on this side of the fort, the road 
Crosses a deep ravine; ’t is rough and narrow, 
And winds with short turns down the precipice ; 
And in its depth there is a mighty rock 
Which has, from unimaginable years, 
Sustained itself with terror and with toil 
Over a gulf, and with the agony 
With which it clings seems slowly coming down ; 
Even as a wretched soul hour after hour 
Clings to the mass of life; yet clinging, leans; 
And leaning, makes more dark the dread abyss 
In which it fears to fall: beneath this crag, 
Huge as despair, as if in weariness, 

The melancholy mountain yawns. 
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The hint of this Shelley took from a passage 
in the second act of Calderon’s “ Purgatorio de 
San Patricio.” 


No ves ese pefiasco que parece 

Que se esta sustentando con trabajo, 
Y con el ansia misma que padece 
Ha tantos siglos que se viene abajo? 


which, retaining the measure of the original, 
may be thus paraphrased : 


Do you not see that rock there which appeareth 
To hold itself up with a throe appalling, 

And, through the very pang of what it feareth, 
So many ages hath been falling, falling? 


You will observe that in the last instance 
quoted the poet substitutes his own impression 
of the thing for the thing itself; he forces his 
own consciousness upon it, and herein is the 
very root of all sentimentalism. Herein lies 
the fault of that subjective tendency whose ex- 
cess is so lamented by Goethe and Schiller, and 
which is one of the main distinctions between 
ancient and modern poetry. I say in its ex- 
cess, for there are moods of mind of which it 
is the natural and healthy expression. Thus 
Shakspere in his ninety-seventh sonnet : 


How like a winter hath my absence been 

From thee, the pleasure of the fleeting year ! 
What freezings have I felt, what dark days seen, 
What old December’s bareness everywhere ! 
And yet this time remov’d was summer’s time. 


It is only when it becomes a habit, instead of 
a mood of the mind, that it is a token of dis- 
ease. Then it is properly dyspepsia, liver-com- 
plaint —what you will, but certainly not imagi- 


nation as the handmaid of art. In that service 
she has two duties laid upon her: one as the 
plastic or shaping faculty, which gives form and 
proportion, and reduces*the several parts of 
any work to an organic unity foreordained in 
that idea which is its germ of life; and the other 
as the realizing energy of thought which con- 
ceives clearly all the parts, not only in relation 
to the whole, but each in its several integrity 
and coherence. 

We call the imagination the creative faculty. 
Assuming it to be so, in the one case it acts by 
deliberate forethought, in the other by intense 
sympathy—a sympathy which enables it to 
realize an Jago as happily as a Cordelia, a Cali- 
ban as a Prospero. There is a passage in 
Chaucer’s “ House of Fame” which very pret- 
tily illustrates this latter function : 


Whan any speche ycomen ys 

Up to the paleys, anon ryght 

Hyt wexeth lyke the same wight, 
Which that the worde in erthe spak, 
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Be hyt clothed rede or blak ; 
And so were hys lykenesse, 
And spake the word, that thou wilt gesse 
That it the same body be, - 
Man or woman, he or she. 
We have the highest, and indeed an almost 
unique, example of this kind of sympathetic 
imagination in Shakspere, who becomes so 
sensitive, sometimes, to the thought, the feeling, 
nay, the mere whim or habit of body of his 
characters, that we feel, to use his own words, 
as if “the dull substance of his flesh were 
thought.” It is not in mere intensity of phrase, 
but in the fitness of it to the feeling, the char- 
acter, or the situation, that this phase of the 
imaginative faculty gives witness of itself in 
expression. I know nothing more profoundly 
imaginative therefore in its bald simplicity than 
a line in Webster’s “ Duchess of Malfy.” Fer- 
dinand has procured the murder of his sister 
the duchess. When her dead body is shown to 
him he stammers out: 


Cover her face; mine eyes dazzle; she died young. 


The difference between subjective and ob- 
jective in poetry would seem to be that the 
aim of the former is to express a mood of the 
mind, often something in itself accidental and 
transitory, while that of the latter is to convey 
the impression made upon the mind by some- 
thing outside of it, but taken up into the mind 
and idealized (that is, stripped of all unessen- 
tial particulars) by it. The one would fain set 
forth your view of the thing (modified, perhaps, 
by your breakfast), the other would set forth 
the very thing itself in its most concise indi- 
viduality. Subjective poetry may be profound 
and imaginative if it deal with the primary emo- 
tions of our nature, with the soul’s inquiries 
into its own being and doing, as was true of 
Wordsworth; but in the very proportion that 
it is profound, its range is limited. Great poetry 
should have breadth as well as height and 
depth; it should meet men everywhere on the 
open levels of their common humanity, and 
not merely on their occasional excursions to 
the heights of speculation or their exploring 
expeditions among the crypts of metaphysics. 

But however we divide poetry, the office ofim- 
agination is to disengage what is essential from 
the crowd of accessories which is apt to con- 
fuse the vision of ordinary minds. For our per- 
ceptions of things are gregarious, and are wont 
to huddle together and jostle one another. Itis 
only those who have been long trained to shep- 
herd their thoughts that can at once single out 
each member of the flock by something peculiar 
to itself. That the power of abstraction has 
something to do with the imagination is clear, 
I think, from the fact that everybody is a dra- 
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matic poet (so far as the conception of char- 
acter goes) in his sleep. His acquaintances walk 
and talk before him on the stage of dream pre- 
cisely as in life. When he wakes, his genius has 
flown away with his sleep. It was indeed no- 
thing more than that his mind was not dis- 
tracted by the multiplicity of details which the 
senses force upon it byday. He thinksof Smith, 
and it is no longer a mere name on a door-plate 
or in a directory; but Smith himself is there, 
with those marvelous commonplaces of his 
which, could you only hit them off when you 
were awake, you would have created Justice 
Shallow. Nay, is not there, too, that offensively 
supercilious creak of the boots with which he 
enforced his remarks on the war in Europe, 
when he last caught you at the corner of the 
street and decanted into your ears the stale set- 
tlings of a week of newspapers ? Now, did not 
Shakspere tell us that the imagination dodies 
forth? It is indeed the verbum caro factum— 
the word made flesh and blood. 

I said that the imagination always idealizes, 
that in its highest exercise, for example, as in 
the representation of character, it goes behind 
the species to the genus, presenting us with 
everlasting types of human nature, as in Don 
Quixote and Hamlet, Antigone and Cordelia, 
Alcestis and Amelia. By this I mean that those 
features are most constantly insisted upon, not 
in which they differ from other men, but from 
other kindsof men. Forexample, Don Quixote 
is never set before us as a mere madman, but 
as the victim of a monomania, and that, when 
you analyze it, of a very noble kind —nothing 
less, indeed, than devotion to an unattainable 
ideal, to an anachronism, as the ideals of im- 
aginative men for the most part are. Amid all 
his ludicrous defeats and disillusions, this poeti- 
cal side of him is brought to our notice at in- 
tervals, just as a certain theme recurs again and 
again in one of Beethoven’s symphonies, a kind 
of clue to guide us through those intricacies 
of harmony. So in Lear, one of Shakspere’s 
profoundest psychological studies, the weak- 
ness of the man is emphasized, as it were, and 
forced upon our attention by his outbreaks of 
impotent violence; so in A/acbeth, that imag- 
inative bias which lays him open to the temp- 
tation of the weird sisters is suggested from 
time to time through the whole tragedy, and at 
last unmans him, and brings about his catastro- 
phe in his combat with Macduff. This is what 
I call ideal and imaginative representation, 
which marks the outlines and boundaries of 
character, not by arbitrary lines drawn at this 
angle or that, according to the whim of the 
tracer, but by those mountain-ranges of human 
nature which divide man from man and tem- 
perament from temperament. And:as the im- 
agination of the reader must reinforce that of 
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the poet, reducing the generic again to the spe- 
cific, and defining it into sharper individuality 
by a comparison with the experiences of actual 
life, so, on the other hand, the popular imagina- 
tion is always poetic, investing each new figure 
that comes before it with all the qualities that 
belong to the genus. Thus Hamlet, in some 
one or other of his characteristics has been the 
familiar of us all, and so from an ideal and re- 
mote figure is reduced to the standard of real 
and contemporary existence ; while Bismarck, 
who, if we knew him, would probably turn out 
to be a comparatively simple character, is in- 
vested with all the qualities which have ever 
been attributed to the typical statesman, and 
is clearly as imaginative a personage as the 
Marquis of FPosa, in Schiller’s “ Don Carlos.” 
We are ready to accept any coup de thédtre of 
him. Now, this prepossession is precisely that 
for which the imagination of the poet makes 
us ready by working on our own. 

But there are also lower levels on which this 
idealization plays its tricks upon our fancy. 
The Greek, who had studied profoundly what 
may be called the machinery of art, made use 
even of mechanical contrivances to delude the 
imagination of the spectator, and to entice him 
away from the associations of every-day life. 
The cothurnus lifted the actor to heroic stat- 
ure, the mask prevented the ludicrous recog- 
nition of a familiar face in “ CEdipus” and 
“Agamemnon”; it precluded grimace, and left 
the countenance as passionless as that of a god; 
it gave a more awful reverberation to the voice, 
and it was by the voice, that most penetrating 
and sympathetic, one might almost say incor- 
poreal, organ of expression, that the great ef- 
fects of the poet and tragic actor were wrought. 
Everything, you will observe, was, if not lifted 
above, at any rate removed, however much or 
little, from the plane of the actual and trivial. 
Their stage showed nothing that could be met 
in the streets. We barbarians, on the other 
hand, take delight precisely in that. We ad- 
mire the novels of Trollope and the groups of 
Rogers because, as we say, they are so 7ea/, 
while it is only because they are so matter-of- 
fact, so exactly on the level with our own tn- 
vial and prosaic apprehensions. When Dante 
lingers to hear the dispute between Simon and 
Master Adam, Virgil, type of the higher rea- 
son and the ideal poet, rebukes him, and even 
angrily. 

E fa ragion ch’io ti sia sempre allato 

Si pitt avvien che fortuna t’ accoglia 

Ove sien genti in simigliante piato ; 

Ché voler cid udire é bassa voglia. 
Remember, / am always at thy side, 

If ever fortune bring thee once again 
Where there are people in dispute like this, 
For wishing to hear that is vulgar wish. 
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Verse is another of these expedients for pro- 
ducing that frame of mind, that prepossession, 
on the part of hearer or reader which is essen- 
tial to the purpose of the poet, who has lost 
much of his advantage by the invention of 
printing, which obliges him to appeal to the 
eye rather than the ear. The rhythm is no 
arbitrary and artificial contrivance. It was 
suggested by an instinct natural to man. Itis 
taught him by the beating of his heart, by his 
breathing, hastened or retarded by the emo- 
tion of the moment. Nay, it may be detected 
by what seems the most monotonous of mo- 
tions, the flow of water, in which, if you listen 
intently, you will discover a beat as regular as 
that of the metronome. With the natural pre- 
sumption of all self-taught men, I thought I 
had made a discovery in this secret confided 
to me by Beaver Brook, till Professor Pierce 
told me it was always allowed for in the build- 
ing of dams. Nay, for my own part, I would 
venture to affirm that not only meter but even 
rhyme itself was not without suggestion in out- 
wardnature. Look atthe pine, howits branches, 
balancing each other, ray out from the taper- 
ing stem in stanza after stanza, how spray 
answers to spray in order, strophe, and anti- 
strophe, till the perfect tree stands an embod- 
ied ode, Nature’s triumphant vindication of 
proportion, number, and harmony. Who can 
doubt the innate charm of rhyme who has seen 
the blue river repeat the blue o’erhead; who 
has been ravished by the visible consonance 
of the tree growing at once toward an up- 
ward and downward heaven on the edge of the 
twilight cove; or who has watched how, as the 
kingfisher flitted from shore to shore, his visi- 
ble echo flies under him, and completes the 
fleeting couplet in the visionary Vault below ? 
At least there can be no doubt that meter, by 
its systematic and regular occurrence, gradually 
subjugates and tunes the senses of the hearer, 
as the wood of the violin arranges itself in 
sympathy with the vibration of the strings, and 
thus that predisposition to the proper emotion 
is accomplished which is essential to the pur- 
pose of the poet. You must not only expect, 
but you must expect in the right-way ; you must 
be magnetized beforehand in every fiber by 
your own sensibility in order that you may feel 
what and how you ought. The right reception 
of whatever is ideally represented demands as 
a preliminary condition an exalted, or, if not 
that, then an excited, frame of mind both in 
poet and hearer. The imagination must be 
sensitized ere it will take the impression of 
those airy nothings whose image is traced and 
fixed by appliances as delicate as the golden 
pencils of the sun. Then that becomes a visi- 
ble reality which before was but a phantom of 
the brain. Your own passion must penetrate 
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and mingle with that of the artist that you may 
interpret him aright. You must, I say, be pre- 
possessed, for it is the mind which shapes and 
colors the reports of the senses. Suppose you 
were expecting the bell to toll for the burial of 
some beloved person and the church-clock 
should begin to strike. The first lingering blow 
of the hammer would beat upon your very 
heart, and thence the shock would run to all 
the senses at once; but after a few strokes you 
would be undeceived, and the sound would 
become commonplace again. On the other 
hand, suppose that at a certain hour you knew 
that a criminal was to be executed ; then the or- 
dinary striking of the clock would have the sul- 
len clang of a funeral bell. So in Shakspere’s 
instance of the lover, does he not suddenly 
find himself sensible of a beauty in the world 
about him before undreamed of, because his 
passion has somehow got into whatever he sees 
and hears? Will not the rustle of silk across 
a counter stop his pulse because it brings back 
to his sense the odorous whisper of Parthenis- 
sa’s robe? Is not the beat of the horse’s hoofs 
as rapid to Angelica pursued as the throbs of her 
own heart huddling upon one another in terror, 
while it is slow to Sister Anne, as the pulse that 
pauses between hope and fear, as she listens on 
the tower for rescue, and would have the rider 
“ spur, though mounted on the wind” ? 

Doctor Johnson tells us that that only is good 
poetry which may be translated into sensible 
prose. I greatly doubt whether any very pro- 
found emotion can be so rendered. Man is a 
metrical animal, and it is not in prose but in 
nonsense verses that the young mother croons 
her joy over the new center of hope and terror 
that is sucking life from her breast. Translate 
passion into sensible prose and it becomes 
absurd, because subdued to workaday associa- 
tions, to that level of common sense and con- 
vention where to betray intense feeling is 
ridiculous and unmannerly. Shall I ask Shak- 
spere to translate me his love “still climbing 
trees in the Hesperides”? Shall I ask Mar- 
lowe how Helen could “ make him immortal 
with a kiss,” or how, in the name of all the 
Monsieur Jourdains, at once her face could 
“launch a thousand ships and burn the top- 
less towers of Ilion”? Could Atschylus, if 
put upon the stand, defend his making Prome- 
theus cry out, 


O divine ether and swift-winged winds, 
Ye springs of rivers, and of ocean waves 
The innumerable smile, all-mother Earth, 
And Helios’ all-beholding round, I call : 
Behold what I, a god, from gods endure! 


Or could Lear justify his 


I tax not you, you elements, with unkindness ; 
I never gave you kingdoms, call’d you children! 
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No; precisely what makes the charm of poe- 
try is what we cannot explain any more than 
we can describe a perfume. There is a little 
quatrain of Gongora’s quoted by Calderon 
in his “ Alcalde of Zalamea ” which has an in- 
explicable charm for me: 


Las flores del romero, 
Nifia Isabel, 

Hoy son flores azules, 
Y mafiana seran miel. 


If I translate it, ’t is nonsense, yet I understand 
it perfectly, and it will, I dare say, outlive much 
wiser things in my memory. It is the very 
function of poetry to free us from that witch’s 
circle of common sense which holds us fast in 
its narrow enchantment. In this disenthral- 
ment, language and verse have their share, and 
we may say that language also is capable of a 
certain idealization. Here is a passage from 
the XX Xth song of Drayton’s “ Poly-Olbion” : 


Which Copland scarce had spoke, but quickly 
every Hill 

Upon her verge that stands, the neighbouring 
valleys fill ; 

Helvillon from his height, it through the moun- 
tains threw, 

From whom as soon again, the sound Dunbalrase 
drew, 

From whose stone-trophied head, it on to Wend- 
rosse went, 

Which tow’rds the sea again, resounded it to Dent, 

That Broadwater therewith within her banks 
astound, 

In sailing to the sea, told it in Egremound. 


This gave a hint to Wordsworth, who, in one 
of his “ Poems on the Naming of Places,” thus 
prolongs the echo of it: 


Joanna, looking in my eyes, beheld 

That ravishment of mine, and laughed aloud. 
The Rock, like something starting from a sleep, 
Took up the Lady’s voice, and laughed again ; 
The ancient Woman seated on Helm-crag 

Was ready with her cavern; Hammar-scar, 

And the tall steep of Silver-how, sent forth 

A noise of laughter; southern Loughrigg heard, 
And Fairfield answered with a mountain tone; 
Helvellyn far into the clear blue sky 

Carried the Lady’s voice,— old Skiddaw blew 
His speaking-trumpet ;— back out of the clouds 
Of Glaramara southward came the voice; 

And Kirkstone tossed it from his misty head. 


Now, this passage of Wordsworth I should call 
the idealization of that of Drayton, who be- 
comes poetical only in the “ stone-trophied 
head of Dunbalrase”; and yet the thought of 
both poets is the same. 

Even what is essentially vulgar may be ideal- 
ized by seizing and dwelling on the generic 
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characteristics. In “ Antony and Cleopatra” 
Shakspere makes Lefidus tipsy, and nothing 
can be droller than the drunken gravity with 
which he persists in proving himself capable of 
bearing his part in the conversation. We seem 
to feel the whirl in his head when we find his 
mind revolving round a certain fixed point to 
which he clings as to a post. Anfony is telling 
stories of Egypt to Octavius, and Lepidus, drawn 
into an eddy of the talk, interrupts him : 


Lepidus: You gave strange serpents there. 

Antony [trying to shake him off |: Ay, Lepidus. 

Lepidus: Your serpent of Egypt is bred now 
of your mud by the operation of your sun: so 
is your crocodile. 

Antony [thinking to get rid of him]: 
are so. 


They 


Presently Zefidus has revolved again, and 
continues, as if he had been contradicted : 


Nay, certainly, I have heard the Ptolemies’ pyr- 
amises are very goodly things; without contra- 
diction, I have heard that. 


And then, after another pause, still intent on 
proving himself sober, he asks, coming round 
to the crocodile again : 


What manner o’ thing is your crocodile? 
Antony answers gravely: 


It is shaped, sir, like itself, and it is as broad 
as it hath breadth; it is just so high as it is, and 
moves with its own organs: it lives by that which 
nourisheth it; and the elements once out of it, it 
transmigrates. 

Lepidus : What color is it of ? 
Antony: Of its own color, too. 
Lepidus (|meditatively|: ’T is a strange serpent. 


The ideal in expression, then, deals also with 
the generic, and evades embarrassing partic-. 
ulars in a generalization. We say Tragedy 
with the dagger and bowl, and it means some- 
thing very different to the esthetic sense from 
Tragedy with the case-knife and the phial of 
laudanum, though these would be as effectual 
for murder. It was a misconception of this 
that led poetry into that slough of poetic dic- 
tion where everything was supposed to be 
made poetical by being called something else, 
and something longer. A boot became “ the 
shining leather that the leg encased” ; coffee, 
“the fragrant juice of Mocha’s berry brown,” 
whereas the imaginative way is the most con- 
densed and shortest, conveying to the mind a 
feeling of the thing, and not a paraphrase of 
it. Akin to this was a confounding of the pic- 
torial with the imaginative, and personification 
with that typical expression which is the true 
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function of poetry. Compare, for example, 
Collins’s Revenge with Chaucer’s. 


Revenge impatient rose ; 
He threwhis blood-stainedsword in thunder down, 

And, with a withering look, 

The war-denouncing trumpet took, 

And blew a blast so loud and dread, 

Were ne’er prophetic sound so full of woe! 

And ever and anon he beat 
The doubling drum with furious heat. 


“ Words, words, Horatio!” Now let us hear 
Chaucer with his single stealthy line that makes 
us glance over our shoulder as if we heard the 
murderous tread behind us: 


The smiler with the knife hid under the cloak. 


Which is the more terrible ? Which has more 
danger in it—Collins’s noise or Chaucer’s 
silence ? Here is not the mere difference, you 
will perceive, between ornament and simplic- 
ity, but between a diffuseness which distracts, 
and a condensation which concenters the at- 
tention. Chaucer has chosen out of all the rest 
the treachery and the secrecy as the two points 
most apt to impress the imagination. 

The imagination, as concerns expression, 
condenses; the fancy, on the other hand, adorns, 
illustrates, and commonly amplifies. The one 
is suggestive, the other picturesque. In Chap- 
man’s “ Hero and Leander,” I read 


Her fresh-heat blood cast figures in her eyes, 

And she supposed she saw in Neptune’s skies 

How her star wander’d, wash’d in smarting brine, 

For her love’s sake, that with immortal wine 

Should be embathed, and swim in more heart’s- 
ease 

Than there was water in the Sestian’ seas. 


In the epithet “ star,” Hero’s thought implies the 
beauty and brightness of her lover and his be- 
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ing the lord of her destiny, while in “ Neptune’s 
skies” we have not only the simple fact that the 
waters are the atmosphere of the sea-god’s 
realm, but are reminded of that reflected hea- 
ven which Hero must have so often watched 
as it deepened below her tower in the smooth 
Hellespont. I call this as high an example of 
fancy as could well be found; it is picture and 
sentiment combined—the very essence of the 
picturesque. But when Keats calls Mercury 
“the star of Lethe,” the word star makes us 
see him as the poor ghosts do who are await- 
ing his convoy, while the word Lethe inten- 
sifies our sympathy by making us feel his 
coming as they do who are longing to drink 
of forgetfulness. And this again reacts upon 
the word star, which, as it before expressed 
only the shining of the god, acquires a meta- 
physical significance from our habitual asso- 
ciation of star with the notions of hope and 
promise. Again nothing can be more fanciful 
than this bit of Henry More the Platonist: 


What doth move 
The nightingale to sing so fresh and clear? 
The thrush or lark that, mounting high above, 
Chants her shrill notes to heedless ears of corn 
Heavily hanging in the dewy morn? 


But compare this with Keats again: 


The voice I hear this passing night was heard 

In ancient days by emperor and clown; 

Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 

Through the sad heart of Ruth when, sick for 
home, 

She stood in tears amid the alien corn. 


The imagination has touched that word a/ien, 
and we see the field through Ruth’s eyes, as 
she looked round on the hostile spikes, not 
merely through those of the poet. 


James Russell Lowell. 


[A small portion of this lecture appeared at the time of its delivery, in January, 1855, in a report printed 


in the “ Boston Daily Advertiser.” — EDITOR. ] 
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ss MMER comes and summer goes, 
But all months of all years 

There is falling of tears ; 

Summer comes and summer goes, 

All hours are grief’s, and. the sower sows: 
To-day and to-morrow 

The Flower of Sorrow 


Buds and blows. 


John Vance Cheney. 
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A BROKEN REED. 


fees) HE threatened notice for Darcie 

to pack his blankets was not, 

in his case, delivered in person. 

It appeared without visible hu- 

man agency on the outside of 

the door of the Black Dwarf, 

and the language was such that it cannot be 
repeated here. 

Darcie and Mike worked close together, and 
were never unarmed or off their guard. When 
Mike, two or three days after the storm, was 
obliged to go to Wallace forsupplies, he avoided 
the railroad track, and took the old trail, and 
Darcie remained in the tunnel, with his Winches- 
ter handy, and an ore-car on the track by way 
of barricade. He was in his working-clothes, 
but he was not making wages, not even the 
wages of a trammer, according to company 
prices. He was still grinding away at that equiv- 
ocal position from which, as he had volun- 
teered to Miss Bingham, the next Eastern mail 
was to release him. He was already free in 
intention, and his conscience toward her was 
clear, but evidence of his previous position was 
still upon his person in the contents of a certain 
letter which he had written on the very day 
before the day that brought her to the cabin. 
To send it, or not to send it, that was the ques- 
tion. To whom did that letter belong ? 

“TI ’m a broken reed,” he said aloud, and 
then he could not help laughing, for he was‘in 
a curious case. His meditations went on in 
the silence somewhat to the following effect: 

“T can’t do their work, and I won’t take 
their money. They must send out another 
man ; better not send a young one. By Jove, 
it’s rough on the old company! I’m the fourth 
one, and I ’ve ‘succumbed,’ as Mike says, 
like my predecessors. No, hang it; not like my 
predecessors. I thank the Lord I ’m boodle- 
proof, and drink-proof, and proof, at a pinch, 
against the seductions of the elk and the big- 
horn in their native wilds. When Singleton 
came out the foxy old manager took him hunt- 
ing. Happy thought: hunt first, investigate 
afterward. Big time they had. They got so 
chummy over their camp-fire that Singleton 
felt like a brother to the whole outfit; by the 
time he ’d shot a brace of big-horn and lost his 
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money regularly at poker with the boys, there 
was n’t a spot on the sun of his regard. It was 
a simple matter to investigate after that. Took 
Bingham’s word for everything. 

“ Poor Langley went down with a run: what 
with the altitude, and the fancy potations they 
seduced him with, he drank himself silly, and 
was shipped home like a sheep. 

“ Grant, they claim, never got any nearer 
the Big Horn than New York. That was a 
slander, I dare say. I did n’t stop in New York; 
I never tempted the gods, and denied my weak- 
ness; I never professed to be girl-proof. I 
came straight on; thought I ’d be safe when 
I ’d got into the mountains. 

“ Comes a knock at the door one pitch-black 
night, and in she steps in her wet skirt like a 
lily in its sheath — a rose and lily in one. And 
I’m gone, all at once, like a snow-slide in 
March; a chinook is nothing to it: there ’s 
not enough left of me to wipe up the floor 
with. 

“ What shall I call it, mountain fever? No; 
Langley said he had mountain fever: mine is 
not the same kind. Say I ’ve struck it rich in 
the Black Dwarf? No; the governor will ask 
for assays, and want to organize a company: 
no company wanted here. No; I ’Ill give it to 
’em straight: say that things are rotten —rotten 
as the devil; but I’m not the man for a com- 
mittee of one to investigate Manager Bingham’s 
administration. Let them discover the reason 
for themselves ; they would n’t believe mine if 
I gave it. I have told them there ’s a miners’ 
war toward, and the time is not good for in- 
vestigations.” Again Darcie spoke aloud, using, 
I regret to say, a strong expression in regard 
to the letter which he held in his hand. He 
flung it on the table: 

“Why in thunder did n’t I send it the minute 
it was written? The information in it belongs 
to thecompany. Is it theirs—isit mine? It’s on 
my conscience that it ought to go. The amount 
of systematic robbery, and lying, and corrupting 
of the company’s agents that ’s gone on here 
is almost too picturesque for belief. I wonder 
what they would have put up on me if I had 
come announced as the company’s representa- 
tive authorized to make a report? I should 
have succumbed a little more previously, that ’s 
all. I should have tendered my resignation on 
the spot. A curious fatality that we ’ve both 
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been here about the same time, and I never saw 
her till last night — I mean two nights ago. It 
is an age, yet it is the very present moment that 
I live in. Hang the letter! How can I send 
it after our little talk about her troubles? ‘I 
will trust you with a// my troubles,’ said she. 
She shall trust me! If her notorious old parent 
is to be investigated, they must send another 
man. We ’re a rum crowd over there. A set 
of doting grandmamas were wiser. It moves 
me to tears and laughter, the faith that is in us, 
when faith is downright silliness, and the fan- 
tastic suspicions that feed upon us whenever 
suspicion ’s the wrong card.” 

Here a sound of footsteps crossing the dump 
from below was heard. Darcie crouched be- 
hind the car, and reached for his rifle; he lis- 
tened sharply till he heard Mike’s whistle, then 
he sang out: 

“¢ Are ye there, Moriarity ?’” 

Yes; Mike was there, and he had brought 
news, of which he disburdened himself together 
with his bacon, and flour, and pail of lard, and 
matches, and candles, and coffee. He had, as 
he said, made a pack-horse of himself. 

“T dunno fwhat country this is we ’re livin’ 
innow,” he beganin his richest bass, shaking out 
a reef in his “r-r’s” till the timbers rang. “It’s 
not a free country, be gosh! Call a man a foul 
name, and bate the loife out av him — that ’s 
right! Thim anarchists rounded up wan 0’ 
the Caltrop boys in town last evenin’, and set- 
tled wid him for a shcab an’ a thraitor. The 
gyards found him at daybreak, and tiliphoned 
to the manager, and word come down he was 
to be sint up to the harspital on a han’-cyar. 
T’ree av the Caltrop boys shoved him up the 
thrack, and as they was bringin’ the cyar back 
the union min set upon them, an’ mishandled 
them, an’ two got away an’ wan was left on 
the thrack wid the sinse knocked out av him. 
And the mine showed its guns to purtect its 
min whilst they was fetchin’ hiin in, and the 
women began to screech that the mine was 
firin’ on the town. And all the big-mouths was 
talkin’, and I think the crisis has come. And 
that scriptur’ they nailed upon the door out- 
side, that manes business, Darcie dear. ’T is 
a small private matther, but I think they ’ll be 
lookin’ afther us pretty soon.” 

_ “Why do you say ‘us,’ Mike? Your name 
is not in it.” 

“I’m in whatever my pardner ’s in. But 
here’s the quarest go, and, by the cross, I dunno 
fwhat to makeav it! I’mnoneso fondo’ thenay- 
borhood av the Big Horn, but it.’s the shortest 
way, and the boys is mostly in town on this 
racket I was tellin’ ye, so I shnaked along up 
the thrack, and as I was steppin’ up the thrail 
by the manager’s house, a nate little gurl fore- 
gathered wid me. 
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“Ts this Mike McGowan ?’ says she. 

“«Tt’s bound to be Mike,’ says I, ‘ whin a 
purty gurl is passin’ the word.’ I ’m thinkin’ 
’t was Abby Steers that ’s housekeepin’ for Mis- 
ther Bingham, but I thought her a good bit 
oulder than this wan. But ye niver can tell; 
they make themselves what age they please. 

“¢ Has that pardner av yours, Jack Darcie, 
has he left ?’ says she. 

“* He has not,’ says I. ‘ For why should he 
leave ?’ . 

“¢T hear he got notice, that ’s all,’ says she. 
‘ There ’s a lady wants to see him if he has n’t 
skipped ; but she can’t go to him, and it ’ll not 
be healthy for him to come where she is, if any- 
body sees him.’ 

“¢ Does the lady wear number nines,’ says 
I, ‘an’ does she shmoke the Seal o’ North Car- 
liny ?’ And I gev her the wink. 

«¢G’ long,’ says she ; ‘ for what do you take 
me?’ 

“* For somebody’s darlin’,’ says I, ‘ and for 
nobody’s fool.’ And I axed her which av her 
fri’n’s was wantin’ Jack Darcie. 

“« Do you think,’ says she, confidential-like, 
‘that if the boys did want him they could n’t 
get him ?’ 

“ ¢Well,’ says I, ‘him an’ me is workin’ pard- 


ners; whin they want him they can have Mike 


too. We goes by pairs, like the cap and the 
fuse: if ye meddle wid wan, ye ’ll likely hear 
from the other.’ 

“ Thin she laughed. ‘ Do you go sparkin’ in 
pairs ?’ says she. ‘ For I think the lady’s busi- 
ness is not wid the two av yez.’” 

“ Mike, what are you giving me now ?” said 
Darcie, sternly. 

“It ’s God’s trut’ I’m givin’ ye, in the very 
words av her mouth—and maybe there was a 
kiss or two t’rown in, but that’s not for me to 
mintion. I brung the word straight as she gev 
it me.” 

“Whatisthe word? Whodoesit come from?” 

“ It comes from the parlor at the Big Horn, 
by way av the kitchen, which is not always the 
safest way, thinks I ; but that ’s no business av 
mine. And whin I chaffed her about the ‘lady,’ 
she answered me plain, lookin’ me in the eye. 

“¢You betther not be monkeyin’ wid this 
message,’ says she, ‘there ’s more in it than you 
know. And if he thinks we ’re puttin’ up a 
game on him, tell him this, The word is from 
her he called the Mountain Lily.’” 

“ Mike,” said Darcie, flushing, “ I don’t know 
what to make of this. Are you all right, old 
man — honor bright ? How many friends did 
you meet down at Peg-leg’s saloon ? ” 

“T’m as straight as a string,” Mike assev- 
erated. “Ye know well enough I have no truck 
wid any o’ that crowd. By the cross—and I 
niver take me oath on that but I’m tellin’ the 
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trut’*,—I ’m givin’ ye the very words; and 
where she got thim how should I know? 
Mabby you know yourself who ’s your lily ?” 

“ Where did you say I was to meet her ?” 

“Tn a quare place entirely, yet not so on- 
handy to the mine. On the fringe o’ the tam- 
aracks, up the gulch, where ye niver will meet 
wid a soul, passin’ up or down; and by token, 
there ’s a big, lone cedar standin’ in a bit av a 
clearin’. If ye go there to pluck lilies, I ’m 
wid ye, Darcie dear.” 

“Go along with your blarney! When did 
she say I was to be there?” 

“The hour is the quarest av all; bechune 
half afther tin and eliven o’clock next Chuesday 
night. ‘An unwholesome hour,’ says I, ‘and 
a great wish she must have for him, to be 
pacin’ the woods at that hour!’ 

“ ¢ Hut!’ says she, ‘don’t you be scared. It ’Il 
all be proper, for she ’Il have me wid her.’” 

“¢Thin I'll be there, darlin’,’ says I. ‘You 
may bet on me. But me own notion av that 
meetin’ is that we ’ll shmell powdher before 
we ’ll get so much as a scent av the lily.’ 
And she tossed her head. 

“ «Tl tell the lady he’s afraid to come wid- 
out his little Mike to purtect him.’ 

“¢T dunno fwhat he’ll be,’ says I, ‘nor where 


he’ll be next Chuesday night ; but where he is, 


little Mike will be. An’ don’t fail me,’ says I, 
‘for the joys av life is fadin’ on me’.” 

“‘ Mike, you ’ve ruined me! It ’s like your 
blazing impudence to answer my messages for 
me. You will go straight back to your girl, 
whoever she is, and get another kiss, and tell 
her I ’ll be there if I ’m alive and can get there; 
and you will zo¢ be with me!” 

“J would n’t put me fut to that road again 
to-night for the kiss av peace in Paradise,” 
Mike drawled. 

“Then I must go myself. Are you sick ? 
Are you afraid? What’s the matter with you?” 
shouted Darcie. 

“1 ’m thinkin’ what size boots the Mountain 
Lily wears. I bet she wears thirteens, and the 
print av her fut is studded wid nails.” 

v. 
A CUP OF TEA. 

Mr. FREDERICK BINGHAM of the Big Horn 
Mine was the detrimental member of an old 
New York family, far too proud and united to 
be willing to own to the world that it had failed 
in the person of its eldest son. Therefore his 
brothers, sagacious, responsible men, and con- 
scientious, for the most part, in the use of 
their name, had never questioned but it was 
their right to use it for Fred —to repair his mis- 
takes, and cover up his failures, and procure 
him another chance; and for years, with con- 
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stant devotion to the private before the public 
obligation, to sentiment before principle, they 
had saddled the family problem, in the per- 
son of their unremunerative brother, upon one 
hopeful young enterprise after another of the 
broad and charitable West. 

His little daughter’s letters followed him, 
from this remote mining-camp, or cattle station, 
to the next one, inclosed in long, fluent, cir- 
cumstantial epistles from her aunts, explaining 
and apologizing concerning matters relating 
to the child to which he had never given a 
thought, or had forgotten all about. These he 
glanced over and smiled at, and often did not 
trouble himself to read. After a time his bro- 
thers were informed, in dignified phrases, that 
he had “resigned ” from the disappointing af- 
fairs of the new scheme which he had last had 
in charge, and he presently returned, and was 
on their hands once more, a little older and 
fatter, a little harder in the expression and 
looser in the structure of the face, and a trifle 
less sure of himself in the company to which he 
was bred; and his sisters winced and blushed 
at his free comments upon themselves, the life 
of the home and of the East, as it appeared to 
him after an interval of absence; and his mo- 
ther wistfully took note of her boy’s gray hairs 
and his old, tired, unspiritual appearance, but 
would not discuss him or hear him criticized ; 
and his brothers pointedly requested him to pay 
a visit to their tailor, and they sometimes forgot 
to mention to mutual dinner-giving friends that 
Fred was in town. Yet they thought he might 
be presentable enough, according to Western 
standards. He had, at his best, a good manner, 
a trifle out of date, to be sure; he had the indu- 
rate remains of an expensive education; he 
drank too much, undoubtedly, though that was 
a not exceptional failing with the men of their 
set. They did not conceive the manner of his 
drinking when he was at his lonely posts of 
unwatched responsibility: how he drank alone, 
and continued idiotically replenishing, in soli- 
tary boredom; how he drank with his inferiors 
lest they should think him proud, and with his 
subordinates, of course, because at an isolated 
mine the manager’s “boys” are his sole com- 
panions and sometimes better-bred men than 
himself; nor the perilous stuff that a man 
drinks, at those altitudes, who is careless of 
himself. These things the mother’s heart di- 
vined, shrinkingly, without a question or a fact. 
But the prosperous Eastern brothers, sensible 
of the continental scope and importance of 
their own affairs, thought that a second-rate 
man might do well enough for such places as 
they sought for Fred. It could not be ex- 
pected that first-class men would be willing to 
exile themselves to holes and corners of the 
earth, at any price. So the good name, and 
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the good manner that was not quite up to date, 
and the family influence, were in requisition 
once more to cover up the inner facts of Fred’s 
latest failure (what the facts were his brothers 
hardly knew, and they had not been very par- 
ticular in their inquiries), and he was passed 
on, like a counterfeit coin, to his next oppor- 
tunity, at some other person’s expense. 

Of late years friends of the family had hesi- 
tated to ask, “What is Fred doing now?” 
He changed his occupation so often,—or it 
seemed often to persons who thought of him 
only once in three or four years,— and they said 
to one another, “ What a mercy that he has 
never married again!” and they bethought 
them that they must “do something” for that 
pretty creature, his daughter, and perhaps were 
a trifle relieved, on casting up her years, to re- 
member that she could not be more than a 
school-girl, and there was plenty of time. And 
her aunts were such very sensible women; no 
doubt they were bringing her up to a fit sense 
of what her father’s daughter might have to 
look forward to; which they were not doing 
at all, but were petting her, and making as much 
ado over the child as if all the good fairies had 
met at her christening. They were not even 
attempting to revise her innocent impressions 
of a parent known to her chiefly through his 
munificence in gifts and pocket-money. Her 
aunts never told her of the carelessness which 
went with the munificence; of the lapses, when 
there were no remittances even for shoes and 
school-bills; nor how often their own private 
means had been drawn upon, to spare the lit- 
tle inheritance that they held in trust from 
their sister to her child. This money, they were 
resolved, should not be touched, neither prin- 
cipal nor interest, while they were its custodi- 
ans ; and in this way alone they showed their 
prudence. For why should she need to know, 
poor child, what the world said of her father? 
They themselves did not pretend to know or 
to judge him; but always, for the sake of their 
sister who Aad known him and had been silent 
to the last, they too were silent. What the 
child’s own mother would never have told her, 
they believed that they, who stood in the mo- 
ther’s place, had no right to tell her. 

When at last they were startled by their 
brother-in-law’s unexpected demand that his 
daughter should follow him into the far West, 
they knew not what to say. They had no ob- 
jections that they could dare to offer now, 
and they had no rights in the child herself 
that they could set against the right of a fa- 
ther; and Faith,as any girl would be, was wild 
to go. They watched and prayed, feeling as if 
some unhallowed bargain, transacted long ago, 
in which an unconscious life.was the innocent 
forfeit, had been fatally foreclosed. And they 
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had made no effort to prepare the girl for what- 
ever surprises, or shocks, or ordeals, this fore- 
closure involved. They could not have said 
just what it was that they feared—simply 
they did not trust the man, her father, and 
they greatly feared the life to which he was 
taking her. But they never questioned that she 
must go. 

Those gentle, unassertive, maiden mothers 
who, with more than maternal unselfishness, 
had fulfilled every duty and made every.sacri- 
fice for their sister’s child, yielded her up to the 
natural tie, and every one said that it was well 
done. A few outspoken old gentlemen who had 
no daughters of their own, and one or two de- 
frauded young ones, declared it was a shame; 
but the wives and mothers generally said that it 
was the right place for Faith; all the more so if, 
as was hinted, her father was not in all respects 
just what he should be. So, with nomore prepa- 
ration for the experience before her than girls 
have who go to the altar with men they are ex- 
pected to reform, Faith had journeyed blithely 
westward, to cast in her life, in the somber soli- 
tude of the Big Horn, with that of the dull, 
hard, careless, coarse old man on whom her 
instinct had conferred every grace and dignity 
of fatherhood. 

And now, with her firs trouble, her woman’s 
defensive strength of silence came to her, and 
her letters to her aunts were models of pious 
deception. To one person only had she uttered 
a word of all her heart’s shame and indigna- 
tion, and that one, as she remembered with a 
burning face, had been all too ready to listen. 

At the Big Horn Mine, on Tuesday night, 
there were indications that the manager was 
expecting guests to dinner. He had put on his 
senatorial black frock suit, a white stiff shirt, 
and a light tie, with a large diamond sparkling 
on the full-blown folds of silk. Faith was re- 
luctantly lovely in the most reserved of her 
simple, dainty dinner-dresses. Her simplicity 
annoyed her father. He would have had her 
come before him like Esther before the king. 
The table was set for six persons, and there 
were three wine-glasses at each plate. There 
were no flowers, nor any little feminine touches 
about the rooms, to show that the fair daugh- 
ter of the house had taken either pride or plea- 
sure in preparing for her father’s guests; nor 
was there in her face any of the brightness of 
happy expectancy. 

Mr. Bingham was reading in the library, off 
the dining-room, when Faith entered by the 
curtain-draped door, which half revealed the 
table, aglow with candles and gleaming with 
glass and silver. The manager was a luxurious 
provider; he loved that his household should 
fare sumptuously and dress bravely, and he was 
not behind in setting a prosperous example. 
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“ Father, may I speak to you about some- 
thing ?” 

Mr. Bingham turned to his daughter with a 
slightly forced look of amiable interest: “Cer- 
tainly, my dear. Nothing unpleasant, I hope.” 

“ Oh, yes; it is unpleasant. It is about Abby. 
I wish you would tell me what she ad do be- 
fore I came. I can never ask her to do a 
thing but she is perfectly amazed. She says 
she never waited on table when you gave din- 
ners — never!” 

“Oh, yes, she did; but—a—you need n’t 
say I said so. She makes a distinction in her 
own mind, very likely, between waiting on 
men,— who are supposed to be helpless crea- 
tures anyway,—and waiting when a lady sits 
at table and gives orders. You have n’t struck 
her right, that ’s all.” 

“ Why, father, I cannot speak to her! I posi- 
tively cringe to her, now. She has the most 
extraordinary manners! If I meet her she never 
steps aside ; she pushes ahead, and I simply re- 
tire to avoid a collision. She goes out and in 
at the front door, and sits on the front porch; 
she does n’t think of rising if I happen to come 
out—she does n’t see me. She answers the 
bell or not, as she pleases. I have opened the 
door, myself, to men who asked if ¢ Miss Steers’ 
was in, evidently expecting I should call her; 
which I did! I thought it a joke at first—on 
the country and the way we live. But it’s get- 
ting past a joke. To-night, with four men to 
dinner, I took for granted that she proposed 
to make herself useful. I did n’t ask her to wait 
on tabie; I thought it safer to assume that she 
would condescend that much. But I gave her 
a few hints which she certainly needed,— I 
was as pleasant and as careful as I could be,— 
and she flew up ina perfect rage. ‘I was obliged 
to leave the room. 

“ Now, what are we to do? You know what 
a scramble it is when Wan has to come in; he 
has all he cau possibly do with his dinner. I 
would wait on table myself, but, father, for 
your own sake, I cannot do such things with 
Abby in the house. Send her away, and I will 
gladly do her work,—I almost do it now,— 
but I cannot do it, for your own sake, father, 
so conspicuously.” 

“In Heaven’s name, who has asked you to 
do Abby’s work! Do you suppose I want my 
daughter to do the work of the house ?” 

“ Your daughter does a good deal of it. I 
don’t know whose work it is, or who is mistress 
here ; that is what troubles me, father. I spoke 
to Abby one day about something that was n’t 
quite right in my bedroom; since then she has 
never entered the room. I do it myself, or I did, 
until Wan saw me, and took the work out of my 
hands. What did Abby do before-I came?” 

“ Well, she pretty much ran the house, that 
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is a fact, and I was too lazy to keep her in 
order. I ’m too lazy to discharge her now. 

“They are all pretty much of a much- 
ness,” Mr. Bingham expatiated uncomfortably. 
“ They all make a point, the American ones, 
of sitting at meals with you, or being asked to. 
If you had thought to ask Abby to sit down 
with you to luncheon, sometimes, when you 
were alone, that would have made it all right. 
Now she thinks you set yourself above her, 
which the more you are the less she ‘ll ac- 
knowledge it, of course. She ’s on her ear, now, 
about some trifle. I suspect you are a bit too 
particularabouttrifles. Young housekeepers are 
apt to be. Iknowshe slams around the house as 
if she ’d been brought up in a boiler-shop, but 
she has her good points. You'll get used to her.” 

“ There seems to be no question of her get- 
ting used to me,” said Faith, with rising temper. 
“ Tf she makes any distinction at all between us, 
it ’’s entirely in favor of herself. And, father, 
I ’m ashamed to have such a looking woman 
about the house, so frightfully dressed, and so 
madeup. Why, she does n’t look respectable!” 

Mr. Bingham smiled a sickly smile. “Oh, 
well, that ’s her little privilege, to fix herself 
up to suit herself. I don’t admire all that 
powder and paint, but she does, and it ’s her 
own face.” 

“ But there aresuch nice-looking girls at Wal- 
lace,” Faith pleaded. “ You ’ve never tried any- 
body but Abby, have you? She has been here 
too long, and it’s hard for me to begin with a 
woman who has never had a mistress—so she 
gives me to understand. Of course we can’t dis- 
cuss it to-night, but do think about it, father.” 

Mr. Bingham promised to think about it. 
As Faith closed the door he took up his news- 
paper with a sigh, but threw it down again 
emphatically on hearing the brassy tones of 
Abby, talking loudly as she entered the dining- 
room from the back hall. Mr. Bingham got 
upon his feet, and fled from the wrath to come. 

“ He was in here. I heard them talking. I 
bet they were talking me over. Perhaps he’s 
stepped into herroom. Set down, and I ’ll see,” 
Miss Steers said briskly. A young man with 
a hard but not dissipated face, with his hat 
well planted on the back of his head, had fol- 
lowed her into the room. 

“ Don’t be in a hurry,” said Peter Banning. 
He had taken his stand between the door-cur- 
tains, and his eye, roving from room to room, 
rested with truculent admiration on the showy 
dinner-table. 

“ Big doin’s to-night, eh ? The old man puts 
on a heap o’ dude. What’s all this truck for, 
anyhow? Three silver forks to every plate! 
How many knives an’ forks an’ spoons an’ 
pickers does a man want on an average to eat 
his dinner with? I know chaps as good as 
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Bingham that’s eatin’ theirs off a tin plate with 
a rusty case-knife, and durn glad to get it. I 
say, Ab, the whole of this camp could be fed 
and clothed with what goes to waste off this 
table.” 

“ No, they could n’t,” said Abby, flatly. “I 
know what they spend in camp, and I know 
what he spends. He don’t spend so much as 
he looks to; they don’t eat their silver forks. 
The things they put the dinner in costs more, 
in this house, than the dinners, ten times over.” 

“That ’s sure,” Banning gloomily agreed. 
“ But we ve got to eat; we can’t live on the 
looks of things. Why should we be diggin’ 
an’ sweatin’ underground, and he be gettin’ big 
money for doin’—the Lord knows what! Who 
would these forks and spoons belong to, I ’d 
like to know, if everybody got their rightful 
share ?” 

“ Aw, you men always arg’ from your stom- 
micks, as if eatin’ and drinkin’ was all there 
is to it! How ’d you like to be me, and have 
to set and eat all alone, ’less you eat with the 
Chinaman, and have a little stuck-up school- 
girl tell you, ‘ Abby, put on your apron’? Put 
on my apron! I guess I can dress myself 
without any advice from her. You need n’t 
laugh. I tell you I don’t want to live in no 
country where one woman can tell another 
woman to put on her apron. She ’s had the 
cheek to send to New York city for caps and 
aprons for me to wear. Caps to cover up my 
hair, and aprons that go’way round and come 
down to the hem of my dress. And if I hand 
her anything, my hands ain’t good enough to 
pass it with; it’s got to be handed on a tray. 
My hands nor my hair nor my clothes ain’t 
fit to touch anything she touches—and she ’Il 
eat what that dirty Chinaman has had his 
paws in and think nothin’ of it! I wiped my 
hands on one of her bedroom towels one day, 
and do you think she ’d use it after me? She 
told me right to my face to put it in the wash! 
Yes, sir; she got as red as a beet, and she says: 
‘Abby, you need n’t hang it up; you may put 
it in the hamper,’ says she. Oh, I ’d like to 
hamper her!” 

“If a woman done that thing to me I’’d kiss 
her or I ’d slap her face,” said Banning, seri- 
ously. “I ’d get even with her somehow. I 
tell you, they ’re gettin’ to be like kings and 
queens.” 

“Well, she did n’t queen it over me much. 
I just threw the towel on the floor, and walked 
out of the room, and I ain’t never been in it 
since. I let her towels alone after that ; she can 
put ’em in the wash herself. I ’d just like her to 
see Wan sprinklin’ them towels an’ napkins she 
wipes her face on—squirtin’ water on them out 
of his gums. Mebby she thinks I ’m goin’ to 
stand behind her chair to-night, with a cap on 
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my head and a tray in my hand, waitin’ to 
jump every time she looks at me. She’d ought 
to ’a’ brought her slaveys out here with her.” 

“ Don’t you worry, girl; there ’ll be dinners 
in this house when you won’t be standin’ be- 
hind chairs,” said Abby’s prophetic admirer. 
“ As for her, she won’t be here long: the Cor 
d’Lane won’t be no picnic-ground for ladies 
this summer.” 

“Tf you want to see Mr. Bingham, you bet- 
ter let me go call him,” Abby advised. “The 
folks will be comin’ pretty soon.” 

“T don’t want to see him, I want to see you; 
but I was n’t going to say so before that sneak- 
ing Chinaman. He makes out he don’t sabe, 
but he catches on all the same. How about 
to-night, Abby ? Is everything fixed ?” 

“ He 'll be there,” said Abby. 

“ And where will Mike McGowan be?” 

“ Do you ’most always bring another man 
along when you come to see me? What are 
you goin’ to do with him?” 

“That depends. What is it to you? Have 
you seen him?” 

“ How should I see him ? 
he is.” 

“You do? Well, that ’s more than I do. I 
know what he calls himself.” 

“ But don’t hurt him, I say; and I say it on 
your account as much as on his.” 

“Tf he gets hurt it ’s his own doin’s,” Ban- 
ning reasoned grimly. ‘ He ’s had three days 
to hunt for a safer place. It ’s working close 
now to the time when every man has got to 
show his colors: who’s not for us is against us; 
the lines is drawn.” 


But I know who 


Tue clock struck ten. Faith had left the 
table, and taken refuge in her own room from 
the waxing hilarity. She knew by the bursts 
of laughter and hoarse singing, which sounded 
near or distant as the door of the dining-room 
opened or shut, that her father and his friends 
were keeping it up as usual. The clock ticked 
on in its silver-gilt frame on the tiled chimney- 
piece. She was very tired, for she counted by 
sleepless nights the nights when Wan assisted 
her father to his bed. She started nervously 
on hearing a knock, and then, remembering 
there was only one person in the house who 
knocked with that deferential modesty, she 
said, “ Come in.” 

Entered Wan, most respectable of yellow 
house-servants, bearing a neat tray. 

“ You like some tea, Miss Bingham ?” 

“ Thank you, Wan. Set it here, please. That 
was very good of you.” 

“Tea velly good. You no eat much dinna. 
I see all plate when he come out. I say, 
‘Abby, who plate that—no likee dinna?’ 
Abby come down pantly, eat plenty dinna, 
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dlink plenty wine. Abby say: ‘Her plate. 
She no like Chinaman cooking.’” 

“T do like your cooking, Wan. The dinner 
was very good.” 

“ T no much sabe cook ; allsamecamp,cook; 
twenty men—forty dolla mont’.” 

“No, no, Wan; you are no camp-cook; 
very good cook ; very good man.” 

Wan beamed with pleasure; he produced 
from beneath his blouse a flame-colored silk 
handkerchief, with which he mopped his face, 
deprecating the smiles of gratification that it 
was manners to conceal. 

“T no speak velly good; heap sabe; heap 
sabe vellything. Abby mean w’ite woman; too 
much talkee-talkee — all time talkee. I no say 
anything. By ’m by tell you. 

“Say, Miss Bingham!” Wan came a step 
nearer, and lowered his voice discreetly. “ You 
know one nice man, Da’cie— all same miner, 
all same boss ?” 

“Has he got a partner named Mike Mc- 
Gowan?” asked Faith, sitting up straight in 
her chair. 

“Same man,same man! I no catchem name. 
Miss Bingham, you tell Abby—tell Mike Mc- 
Gowan—tell Da’cie—comesee you to-night?” 

“ What!” 

“You want see Da’cie, all self ’lone, leven 
o’clock to-night ?” 

“What are you saying ?” 

“Miss Bingham,”— Wan approached still 
nearer as his manner grew more excited and 
mysterious; he was evidently much wrought 
up over the thing he was doing,—* I tell you 
one littee thing you no tell Abby ? Abby heap 
mean w’ite woman.” 

“ Go on, Wan; I will not tell Abby. What 
zs this thing, for pity’s sake?” 

“Miss Bingham, Abby talk Mike Mc- 
Gowan, all same good friend—send word 
Da’cie you want see him to-night, by ’m by, 
pretty soon, all self lone. You tell Abby say 
that ?” 

“ Merciful Heavens! what are you saying? 
Do / want to see that man to-night, alone ? 
Did Abby send him that word from me? Is 
that what she has done?” 

Wan responded with nods and grins, and 
mopped himself with tremulous hands. 

“You no tell Abby, Miss Bingham ? ” 

“ Don’t be afraid. Tell me what this thing 
means. Tell me all you know about it, this 
instant.” 

“ You catchem all right: Abby send word 
you want see Da’cie. I hear all thing she say. 
I pick up some tin can; ’longside by old dump 
plenty tin can —sell him some Chinaman — 
melt him — get plenty lead — make some lit- 
tee money.” ; 

“ Never mind thecans! Tell me why Abby 
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did this thing. Does she want — Darcie — to 
get hurt ? Is that it?” 

“Maybe. I no sabe. Abby know heap 
bad men. Union miner —no like Mike Mc- 
Gowan; call him ‘scab.’ No like Da’cie, 
Nail paper on Da’cie house — say you go —! 
Da’cie laugh —say no go anywhere. Da’cie 
heap good shoot. Mike McGowan heap good 
shoot. All time heap good friends. Union men 
get mad; no can catchee Da’cie. Send word 
lady want see —all self ‘lone ’leven’clock night. 
Da’cie come see lady. Mike no come. Lady 
no come. Man cleep behind tlee— plenty 
gun — good-by, Da’cie!” 

Wan illustrated his meaning by an expres- 
sive pantomine which was unnecessary so far 
as Faith was concerned. She understood him 
perfectly. She looked at the clock ; it was half- 
past ten. 

“ Where is this place ?” she asked. 

“You no want go there, Miss Bingham!” 
Wan protested hurriedly. 

“T want you to go there, and take this 
letter— to Mr. Darcie.” Faith was writing the 
note as she talked. “ You are a very good man, 
Wan. You have saved a man’s life. I will give 
you anything you ask if you ’ll get this letter 
there in time.” 

“ N-n’, Miss Bingham!” Wan grunted an 
impassioned negative. “ I no can go that place. 
Heap bad place, heap bad men.” 

“ But you must go; there is no one else to 
go. What, you won’t take thé letter? You 
miserable creature, will you let that man be 
killed ? You wretched coward, did you come 
here to talk?” 

Wan wasshaking in his loose starched blouse; 
his lips and nails were livid; his eyes rolled 
in his head with fear. He was incapable of 
speech. He had exposed the plot, out of spite 
to Abby, without an idea of possible conse- 
quences to himself. Faith saw that his eyes 
were on the door. She flew and locked it, and 
set her back against it : 

“ Now, see here, Wan; you must tell me 
where that placeis. I am going myself. Hush, 
will you! You will go with me as far as the 
place, because I might go wrong. Then you 
can run away. Will you do that? You need 
not be afraid with me; they will not shoot me.” 

Wan signified by incoherent mutterings that 
she must not, and that he could not, go, and 
reiterated his warning, “ Heap bad place, heap 
bad men.” 

“Very well; then I will go tell Abby what 
you have told me. Abby’s bad men will catch 
you some dark night; then it will be ‘Good- 
by, Wan.’ Do you sabe? Will you go, now, 
or shall I tell Abby ? Quick; make up your 
mind!” 

In that moment Wan prayed his gods that 
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the whole impossible race of white women 
might be forever accursed; but in the mean 
time he decided to do what this strange, ter- 
rible young one demanded. He had thought 
her much the best of her extraordinary kind ; 
but they were all alike. “Too muchee talkee- 
talkee.” And this one could do more than talk. 
Faith did not drink her tea ; it grew cold in 
the pot while the clock ticked on, and the 
drowsy fire fell to ashes on the hearth. 
_ And in the dining-room they were singing 
in a hoarse, staggering male chorus: 


O my darling, O my darling, 
O my darling Clementine ; 
You are lost and gone forever, 
Drefful sorry, Clémentine ! 


VoL. XLVII.—94. 


VI. 


UNDER THE TAMARACKS. 


Darcie thought that he had cleverly out- 
witted his friendly double, on the night of Tues- 
day, and sped away alone through the woods 
to the place of meeting, avoiding the railroad 
track in the gulch as likely to bring him more 
company than he wanted. The Big Horn men 
“kep’ the track hot,” as Mike expressed it. 

The risk he was taking, he argued, was quite 
the ordinary one ; he, with many another man 
at that time in the Coeur d’Alene, was taking 
it every day. About the other risk, of not go- 
ing, there could be no reasoning. His heart 
closed with a pang, and stopped his thinking, 
whenever he fancied that girl wanting him, 
waiting for him, perhaps, and he not there. It 
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was not, he owned, a message or a messenger 
befitting his mountain lily; but by that token 
the name was enough, and was he to quarrel 
with happiness because it came a little sooner 
or otherwise than he had expected or de- 
served? It was a time of general uncertainty 
and peril. Who could tell the needs, the fears, 
of a girl so isolated, and in such company 
as that “outfit” at the Big Horn? Knowing 
what he knew, Darcie thought of the mine as 
a Circe’s palace of the wild and woolly West, 
with Abby Steers for the enchantress, and his 
lily as the Lady Una, beset by brutish types 
of humanity in shapes of unblushing deformity. 
But he had plenty of imagination, and he was 
living the life of solitude and repression, which 
breeds exaggerated fancies. Moreover, in his 
thoughts the charm of the girl, like a strong 
light, blackened the adjacent shadows. 

The moon, which had fitfully lighted their 
way down the trail on the night of the storm, 
was too old and belated to assist at this meet- 
ing. Under the tamaracks the darkness was 
impenetrable. The lone cedar whispered to 


itself, and seemed to pause and listen for re- 
sponses from the ranks of standing timber that 
mounted the gulch, file above file, with a wedge 
of night sky opening a way to the zenith. 
The car that was to carry the dinner guests 
back to Wallace stood on the track, the engine 


steaming. Darcie took his station under the 
cedar, and waited in silence. The alternate 
whispering and hushing of the forest continued ; 
often the sound was that of feet carefully lifted, 
and cautiously set down in the rustling un- 
derbrush. Momently his errand there seemed 
more and more preposterous and foolishly un- 
real; he could have laughed aloud had the 
place and the hour been merrier. 

When heconsidered that at least half an hour 
must have passed, and no sound that he could 
distinctly interpret was heard, he took out his 
watch and struck a match to look at the time. 
As the spark flamed up, a volley of pistol-shots 
pattered about him and pecked at the tree above 
his head. The flashes came from the edge of 
the tamaracks that darkly environed the small 
cleared space where he stood on every side but 
that next the gulch; on that side was the trail. 

He jumped behind the cedar, and emptied 
his pistol in the direction of the flashes. At the 
same instant three or four shots in rapid suc- 
cession cracked from across the trail, and with 
a characteristic yell and bound Mike was at 
his side, holding forth with his gun from his 
own side of the tree. The men could hear 
each other’s breathing, but neither spoke till 
Darcie said : 

“ Load for me, Mike; my right flipper is hit.” 

“The beggars is leavin’,” said Mike. “ Are 
ye hit bad?” 
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Mike’s counter-ambush had disconcerted the 
executive committee; their shots fell off, and 
they were dispersing at a trot through the 
woods, when, with a rush of light skirts across 
the dark evergreens, Faith came flying, wild 
with the fear that she had come too late. 

“Where are you?” she cried. “ Are you 
here ? Is anybody hurt ?” 

Though it was “ anybody ” she inquired af- 
ter, it was Mike who answered promptly : 

“‘ Kape qui’t, darlin’; he ’s here, and he ’s 
hurted.” 

Darcie was at her side, speechless, but 
mightily glad; he did not feel his wound. 

“T never sent that word—never, never! 
the girl reiterated. 

“What does it matter? The meetin’’s over, 
and the man we want now is the docther,” 
said Mike. “ Thrip on ahead, miss dear, and 
lend us the light av your white frock t’rough 
the trees.. Are ye hurt bad?” he inquired 
again of Darcie, with as much gentleness as he 
could put into his voice. “Can ye make it, or 
will I pack ye on me back ?” 

“Go on; I can make it,” said Darcie. 

“No; I ’ll not go on: I ’ll cover the re- 
trate—so we goes in goed ordher. Darcie, 
did ye hear me howl? That ’s the rale ould 
Tipperary yell. I knew they ’d be lookin’ for 
the back door av the woods when they h’ard 
that, and I gev it to ’em good.” 

“T heard you, Mike,” the sweetest voice 
lilted in the darkness, with a sob in it of tears 
and of joy. 

“ Did ye, darlin’? Did ye mind how I rein- 
forshed him ?” 

“ Behave yourself, Mike; don’t go off your 
head, quite,” said Darcie, sternly. 

“ Sure there ’s a power o’ fight in me yet. 
It ’s a pity they did n’t let blood on me, 
’shtead av me little Darcie. Are your legs 
failin’ ye? I c’u’d pack ye aisy as a sack av 
ore.” 

“Go on! go on!” said Darcie. 

“J —I’mso thankful!” said the sweet voice, 
a little wildly. “ You did n’t think I could 
send you such a message as that, did you ?” 

“ Tt was not for me to think; I came.” 

Darcie’s sentences, were brief and some- 
what breathless, for his wound was coming to 
life ; the passion of pain and love, and the 
weakness of fear lest this strange joy might 
all fade and pass by daylight, or some new 
obstruction arise, were nearly overpowering 
him. 

“ You will have to give me your arm, Mike,” 
said. “I’m worse than I thought.” 

“ Run on ahead, miss dear, that ’s a lady, 

and rouse up the docther.” 

“Do mind to whom you are talking!” said 
Darcie, peevishly. 
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“Sure, I do mind. Was n’t it her own do- 
in’s, and why should n’t she run? ” 

“She had not a thing to do with it! Mike, 
let me down; my head is going! Don’t go 
back to the cabin to-night, will you? It won’t 
be safe for you.” 

“ Niver fear; I ’ll be dustin’ out o’ this 
pretty quick: I ’ll be huntin’ high grass before 
sunrise.” 

“ [sit good-by then, old fellow ? ” murmured 
Darcie. 

“| dunno what it is; but niver fear. Ye’ll 
hear me whoop again.” 

‘The doctor was not at his own house; he had 
been one ofthe guests at dinner, and was the only 
one of the company now in condition to render 
assistance. Wanwas getting theothergentlemen 
into their overcoats, and sorting their hats and 
coats for them in the hall. Abby was down in 
the gulch exchanging news with the wives and 
maidens of the camp. The manager was sit- 
ting on the front stairs with every appearance of 
staying there all night unless help should come. 

It was Faith who waited upon the doctor, 
and, as Darcie fainted under the examination 
of his wound, it may be imagined what an or- 
deal this service was for the girl, following the 
earlier events of the night. It was at this vio- 
lent pace that the wild little romance, so squal- 
idly begun on the night of the storm, was 
progressing. 

In the back hall after breakfast, on the fol- 
lowing morning, Wan was brushing and clean- 
ing the clothes that Darcie had worn on the 
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preceding night, discussing with himself their 
condition and probable destination. 

“Tlowsa all light, vest all light, coat heap 
all blood; no can clean him good. Think 
he no wear coat any more. Think give him 
Wan. Say, ‘John, you burn him up, tlow 
him away, give him some poor miner.’ Plenty 
good coat; no give him miner. Some littee 
thing in pocket ? One silk hankcha; one littee 
book, velly thin; one big book; some letta in- 
side. I look see.” 

Hereupon Abby, appearing by a side door, 
took in the situation at once. 

“Them things belong to you? Looks like 
you ’re makin’ mighty free with ’em. Here, 
hand ’em over to me. I ’ll take care of ’em. 
You no business goin’ through a gentleman’s 
clothes like that. Take ’em out to your own 
place; you can’t be cleanin’ clothes in my 
back hall.” 

Wan looked black, but his fear of Abby was 
scarcely less than his hatred of her; she pos- 
sessed herself of the contents of Mr. Darcie’s 
pockets, including the letter of evidence against 
the manager, which he had not sent, nor yet 
destroyed, and departed, leaving Wan in a 
grinning rage. He carried the clothes out into 
the back area, muttering curses in his jargon 
of heathen English. 

“Huh, huh!” he grunted savagely, “ you 
no good. Mist’ Da’cie say: ‘Where my letta ? 
I no can fin’.’ Tell me plenty — —. I say, 
‘Mist’ Da’cie, you go catchee Abby, tell her 
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THE FAITHLESS LOVER. 


LIFE, dear Life, in this fair house 
Long since did I, it seems to me, 
In some mysterious, doleful way 
Fall out of love with thee. 


For, Life, thou art become a ghost, 
A memory of days gone by; 

A poor forsaken thing between 
A heartache and a sigh. 


And now, with shadows from the hills 
Thronging the twilight, wraith on wraith, 
Unlock the door and let me go 
To thy dark rival Death! 


THE FAITHFUL LOVE, 


O Heart, dear Heart, in this fair house 
Why hast thou wearied and grown tired, 
Between a morning and a night, 
Of all thy soul desired ? 


Fond one, who cannot understand 
Even these shadows on the floor, 

Yet must be dreaming of dark loves 
And joys beyond my door! 


But I am beautiful past all 
The timid tumult of thy mood, 
And thou, returning not, must still 
Be mine in solitude. 
Bliss Carman. 





















































DECORATION IN THE SMALL BALL-ROOM,. 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. 


THE 


F I should try to 

name the most beau- 
tiful building in New 
York, plausible con- 
tradictions would im- 
mediately follow; for 
there is no critical bal- 
ance in which archi- 
tectural works of wide- 
ly different sorts may 
rightly .be weighed 
against one another. 
But it is neither rash nor invidious to name the 
building which most conspicuously increases 
the beauty of New York. Size, type, station, en- 
vironment now limit the field for comparisons; 
and when intrinsic beauty is appraised within 
this narrowed field,the Madison Square Garden 
asserts itself without a rival. Nothing else in all 
New York has done so much to dignify, adorn, 
and enliven its neighborhood; nothing else 
would be so sorely missed by all New - Yorkers 
were ruin to overtake their dearest architectural 
possessions. 


THE ‘ DIANA.” 


I, 


AGES ago, as precipitate New York counts 
time,—that is, about fifty years ago,— Madi- 
son Square still recalled the name of Tieman’s 
Farm; a House of Refuge for sinful boys 
stood in its center; and on the corner now held 
by the Fifth Avenue Hotel stood Corporal 
Thompson’s Madison Cottage, where, at the 
Sign of the Buck-horn, explained by a huge 
pair of veritable antlers, the trotting men of the 
period found frequent refreshment for them- 
selves if not for their beasts. Close at hand 
beasts of several kinds were housed and fed in 
Franconi’s hippodrome until about the year 
1856, and boys not sinful enough to be incarce- 
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rated played ball where the Worth Monument 
now stands. This shaft was erected in 1857, 
and to-day almost every one thinks that it is a 
memorial only. But it covers a grave: the hero 
of the Mexican war must sleep as he can be- 
tween the rush of Fifth Avenue and the rush 
of Broadway. 

The Fifth Avenue Hotel was built in 1859, 
and the enterprise was thought extravagantly 
rash. Yet by this time Flora McFlimsey was 
living on the square, and many other houses 
as fine as hers must have been were already 
fronting upon it; the brown church on its east- 
ern side had been erected 
in 1854, and not long 
after the war the Union 
League Club, growing 
luxurious, took posses- 
sion of the Leonard 
Jerome mansion, which, 
growing still more luxu- 
rious, it has since aban- 
doned to the University 
Club. 

The last few lusters 
have worked changes 
here, as everywhere in 
New York, but less radi- 
cally here than on Union 
Square. Shop-windows 
always existed beneath 
the hotels which line 
part of the western side 
of Madison Square. 
Spreading farther to the 
north, where Fifth Ave- 
nue succeeds Broadway 
as the boundary, they 
have not involved much 
alteration in the house- 
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THE TOWER. 





THE MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. 


fronts above them; Delmonico’s, on the nor- 
therly corner, wears a quietly domestic look ; 
dwellings still compose much of the eastern and 
the whole of the northern side, except where 
they are overtopped by the Hotel Brunswick; 
and although we find shop-fronts again on the 
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THE COLONNADE, FROM 


southern side, again they have not brought 
about wholesale reconstruction. The most con- 
spicuous innovations, however, are the very 
newest— Madison Square Garden itself, and 
the huge white insurance building which now 
dwarfs the old brown church. 

Gazing at this, as at the Holland House 
crushing the white church at Fifth Avenue and 
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Twenty-ninth street, an interesting query sug- 
gests itself. Of all the architectural types in- 
vented by our far-off ancestors, ecclesiastical 
types are those which have best served mod- 
ern needs. Until within very recent years the 
architect, when asked to build a city church, 


TWENTY-SIXTH STREET. 


merely needed to reflect how he should design 
it—not, ina fundamental sense, what he should 
design. The proper scheme was ready to his 
hand, with a choice between stately tower and 
slender spire as its crowning feature ; and even 
with very modest dimensions sufficient dignity 
was assured to his result. The case is griev- 
ously changed to-day ; and what is the archi- 
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MADISON AVENUE FACADE, FROM THE ROOF OF THE REFORM CLUB. 


tect to do about it? How can he make the 
house of God outrank, as it should, the houses 
of men, when they build the bodies of their 
houses taller than he is often able to build his 
towers ? What is to replace the significance of 
the spire now that it has become a finger which 
points, not toward heaven, but toward the 
chimney-pots of adjacent hotels? The poetic 
ecclesiastical schemes which once were full 
of stateliness and vigor now look puerile and 
mean beside the prosaic commercial schemes 
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which have been rendered needful by the 
costliness of our soil, and possible by the 
development of iron construction and the in- 
vention of theelevator. The old church scheme 
can rarely enlarge itself enough to reconquer 
its old supremacy —and what shall we invent 
in its stead ? Look at the new white building 
on Madison Square, and mark the childish 
ineffectuality of the church beside it; or look 
even at the cathedral on Fifth Avenue, and 
see if it has the right air of prelatical domina- 
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tion. What you will feel is either that our 
churches must give up the struggle for altitude, 
and rely for eminence upon richness of minor 
feature and decoration, or else that we must 
care enough about them to build them as ma- 
jestically as we have built our great amuse- 
ment-hall. The Madison Square Garden may 
be hurt, but it is not likely to be crushed 
by any neighbor. 


CENTER OF THE MADISON AVENUE FACADE. 


II. 


WHEN Madison Square was young, the block 
which touches its northeastern angle was cov- 
ered by a railroad station ; and this was not a 
solid and impressive structure, such as we 
should try to build on a similar site to-day, but 
a mere low, sordid shed. It was called the 
Harlem Railroad Station, but it played the 
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same double réle that the Grand Central Sta- 
tion does to-day: from one side the cars started 
for Albany, from the other side for Boston. 
The cars, not the trains; horses were the mo- 
tive power at first as far as Thirty-second street, 
where the engines were attached in the unpro- 


still more inappropriate name of a garden. At 
times, however, the interior was transformed 
into some semblance of a covered garden, and 
the place was very pleasant of an evening while 
Thomas’s orchestra played amid the plants and 
tables. And so the name which it bequeathed 
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FOURTH AVENUE FACADE. 


tected street, and, a little later, through the new 
tunnel as far as Forty-second street, where the 
real journey still began beneath the open sky. 

When the Grand Central Station was built 
at this latter place, the site of the old station 
was left as a vacant lot. Barnum’s tent was an- 
nually pitched upon it; and after a while, to 
protect this and other shows, brick walls were 
built around it, and united by a makeshift sort 
of roof — composing what hardly deserved the 
name of a building, and therefore was given the 


to the present structure might, were accuracy 
more precious than anything else, be read as 
the Madison Square Beer-garden. Dog-shows 
and chicken-shows, horse-shows and industrial 
exhibitions, also claimed shelter in the queer, 
casually developed barrack, finding accommo- 
dation nowhere else, but finding it more and 
more uncomfortable here as their importance 
steadily increased. 

Thus at last it became very clear, on the one 
hand, that New York needed a more seemly 
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structure for such purposes, and, on the other 
hand, that the old site should be retained. 
We see, therefore, that the genesis of our beauti- 
ful new Garden was natural, unforced, spon- 
taneous. It appeared in answer to a genuine 
need, an oft-repeated popular demand; and 
now we hardly understand how welived so long 
without it. But this is true only of its general 
character, not of its peculiar stateliness and 
beauty. New York would have been content 
had any decent-looking, well-planned, fire- 
proof building replaced the patched-up, grimy, 
drafty, combustible old shed; and it should be 
forever grateful to the few good and wealthy 
citizens who gave it so much more than it asked. 
For once common sense and business acute- 
ness did not entirely control a great business 
enterprise. Forerunners of the builders of the 
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Fair in Chicago, the builders of the amuse- 
ment-palace in New York thought as much 
of beauty as of practical efficiency, and took 
unwonted financial risks; and thus far they 
have been fain to accept the thanks of the 
public in lieu of part of their anticipated gain. 
But their case must be sweetened to them by 
the thought that they have succeeded so well 
in securing beauty which will delight the eyes 
of many generations. They are in happier case 
than the builders of the Fair: they have not 
built for a season only. 

When they determined to make the new 
Garden as satisfying to the eye as site and pur- 
pose would permit, the choice of architects 
cannot have given them much trouble. At 
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least, it seemed to the public to fall naturally 
upon the men who, in recent days, had been 
the most widely active among the improvers 
of New York— Messrs. McKim, Mead & 
White. 

If you want to realize what these men have 
done for our city, consider, to begin with, the 
Madison Square Garden, and then the yellow 
and white church on one side of Washington 
Square and the white Washington Arch on 
the other side, the Judge Building at Fifth 
Avenue and Sixteenth street, the Columbia 
Bank at Fifth Avenue and Forty-second street 
the Bank of America, the Yosemite apart- 
ment-house, the Hotel Imperial, the Herald 
Building, and the power-house at Broadway 
and Houston street; the Century Club, the 
Players’ Club, the Metropolitan Club, and the 
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THE GARDEN THEATER. 


club-houses for the Deutscher Verein and the 
Freundschaft Society ; the Villard houses on 
Madison Avenue behind the cathedral, and the 
big Tiffany house on the same avenue at 
Seventy-second street; the business building 
on the southeastern corner of Broadway and 
Twentieth street, and the one diagonally op- 
posite : these will be enough to convince you 
that they have done more than any other sin- 
gle architect or firm for the improvement of our 
city. Yet these are not all the structures of a 
public or semi-public kind which they have 
built for us, while our best up-town streets 
are sprinkled with dwelling-houses of their 
designing. 

Every one who understands how modern 





THE 


architects work knows 
that when two or three 
are associated together, 
it is unjudicial, and often 
very unjust, to lay the 
blame or credit for any 
result elsewhere than 
upon the firm asa whole. 
Yet the public is very 
prone to do just this 
thing. Naturally,no one 
cat help believing that 
some division of labor 
is practised in an office 
which is socrowded with 
important tasks, and 
which produces works 
so diverse in character ; 
and probably, where the 
public insists upon see- 
ing the creation of one 
hand only, that hand 
has, in fact, directed the 
enterprise. | Neverthe-- 
less, it should always be 
remembered that no ar- 
tists can work side by 
side and in partnership 
for years without deeply 
influencing one another, 
even if they do not 
always work hand in 
hand; that when there is 
a partner whose name 
the publicseldomspeaks 
because he is more concerned with questions 
of construction than of design, he deserves a 
particularly large share of recognition in these 
days of constructional complexity and experi- 
ment; and again, that the many unnamed 
subordinates who compose “the office ” (there 
are sixty in the office of which I write) are 
often active and responsible in undertakings 
which redound only to the honor of their 
chiefs. Thus professional etiquette merely 
echoes the demands of justice and common 
sense when it says that the work of any firm, 
of any large office, should always be publicly 
credited to that firm, to that office. 
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Ill. 


THE Madison Square Garden covers the 
whole block which is bounded by Fourth and 
Madison Avenues and by Twenty-sixth and 
Twenty-seventh streets. Although the main 
desire of its founders was to supply New York 
with a large covered amphitheater, our soil, in 
any central situation, is so precious that no 
foot of the site could be left unused. Therefore, 
while the middle of the block gives room for 
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A THEATER BOX. 


the amphitheater, 300 by 200 feet in diameter, 
all the rest of it is filled, out to the street-lines, 
with other apartments, space being found not 
only for many needful offices and accessory 
rooms, but also for a restaurant, kitchens, a 
theater, and a concert-hall with which a large 
foyer, or supper-room, is connected. 

The chief fault which has been pointed out 
in the design of the Garden as a whole is ex- 
cused by this forced utilization of every foot of 
the site, this close welding together of what 
may be called several distinct buildings. It is 
a fundamental precept in architecture — some 
people say that it should be considered an in- 
violable law—that the exterior of a building 
must translate its interior, not of course, as 
regards every constructional feature, but in so 
far that truthfulness of expression will be se- 
cured. This precept has been very frankly 
transgressed in the design of the Garden. Its 
exterior —a great straight-walled rectangle, 
everywhere roofed at the same level except 
where a tower springs high from the southern 
side —tells us little about its interior, and what 
it does tell us is not always veracious: for ex- 
ample, the big window in the middle of the 
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Madison Avenue facade does not light a big 
apartment, but merely a lobby. 

I believe, however, that any one who is not 
a formalist or a purist will acknowledge that few 
human laws, in the domain of architecture or 
any other, are so broadly based upon eternal 
necessities that they cannot once in a while 
righteously be broken. And if, as I think, there 
may sometimes be excuses for transgressing 
the architectural law of interior and exterior 
correspondence, certainly the problem here 
proposed to Messrs. McKim, Mead & White 
plentifully supplied them. Perhaps it might 
have been possible to fit, in some more truth- 
fully expressive fashion, as much interior va- 
riety and compactness as they have secured 
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with as much exterior unity, repose, and dig- 
nity: this is not for me, or for any layman, to 
decide. But to laymen’s imagination it does 
not seem quite possible; and no matter how 
heartily we may indorse the general claim of 
the law of expressional truth, we are for once 
content with such measure of expressiveness 
as has actually been secured in the Garden. I 
mean that while no one can tell from its out- 
ward aspect how its interior is divided, or to 
what special purposes any parts of it are put, 
any one can tell that it is a building for popu- 
lar uses, and for popular uses of festal sorts. 
Theater, amphitheater, concert-room do not 
reveal or even suggest themselves outside; but 
we plainly perceive that we are in presence of 
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a great amusement-palace. For once, I repeat, 
this suffices; and with such a problem even this 
could not have been achieved except by skil- 
ful and imaginative artists. 

Practically the amphitheater, with its an- 
nexes (which include an exhibition-hall and 
accommodations for hundreds of animals be- 
low the level of the street), is entirely success- 
ful. Architecturally it is impressive mainly 
by reason of its size and its agreeable propor- 
tions. Unless decorated for some special oc- 
casion, it looks thin and bare, and particularly 
in the day-time, for at night its garlands of 
electric lights add a certain amount of what 
may almost be called architectural accentua- 
tion, But of course such a place is not meant 
to be seen unfilled by crowds of people; even 
the founders of the Garden had bottoms to 
their purses; and it would have cost an im- 
mense sum to make the amphitheater as de- 
lightful to the eye as the adjacent theater and 
concert-hall — even if this could have been 
accomplished without lowering its seating- 
capacity. 

The theater (it is called the Garden Theater) 
occupies a space of about 120 x go feet at the 
northwesterly angle of the block, and is sepa- 
rated from the rest of the building by unbroken 
walls, running from cellar to roof, and also by 
an air-space for more complete isolation and 
protection. It is a playhouse of the usual type, 
seating twelve hundred people, but prettier, I 
think, and more truly architectural in its charm, 
than any other in New York. I remember 
only two theater interiors in this country which 
I should care to visit in cold blood by day- 
light for the mere sake of their architectural in- 
terest. One is Mr. Atwood’s Music Hall on the 
lake-front at the World’s Fair (alas! already de- 
stroyed), and the other is the Garden Theater, 
with the graceful swing of its curved lines, its 
stately colonnades, its delicately modeled deco- 
rations, and its unusual air of joyousness com- 
bined with refinement. 

Doubtless faults could be found with this, 
as with every theater interior that has ever 
been designed, but the concert-hall on the 
Twenty-sixth street side of the building must 
satisfy the most careful observer. Here all the 
constructional lines are horizontal, and the floor 
is level throughout — facts, of course, which 
render an architect’s problem much easier 
than it can ever be in a true theater. But a 
mere rectangular room may lack points for 
criticism to lay hold upon, and yet be far from 
beautiful. This room is very beautiful. What 
strikes one first is the singular harmony of its 
proportions, But it also wins vigor, individu- 
ality, and charm from the treatment of its 
walls as series of deep, arched recesses which 
transform the galleries into the semblance of 
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large /oges, five on each side of the room. The 
molded decoration is fittingly sumptuous, yet 
not too heavy or profuse; and charming figures, 
modeled by Mr. Martiny, admirably suit and 
enhance the attractive character of the archi- 
tectural motives. As yet this interior lacks de- 
sirable accentuation with gold, and, perhaps, 
with touches of color stronger than the creamy 
tint which will always predominate ; but it is 
already very striking and very satisfying — at 
once ornate and delicate, reposeful and gay. 
And when one remembers that here, as well as 
in the theater, the architects were confined to 
strictly fireproof materials, one begins to un- 
derstand why their success in interior decora- 
tion has done much to establish their high 
repute. 

It is an old joke in New York to speak of 
them as Messrs. McKim, White-and-gold ; but 
it is a very friendly joke, for we know that they 
have done us good service in popularizing the 
types of decorationwhich it indicates. Intruth, 
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they have done us almost as good service in 
this way as by popularizing the use of light, 
clear, and cheerful colors in exterior work. 
To those who are wise in such matters, the 
Madison Square Garden may well be as inter- 
esting in the constructional as in the artistic 
sense. But I hope that no one will expect me 
to sketch it from that point of view. An un- 
trained observer cannot understand modern 
methods of iron construction as he may the 
simple lithic methods of the Egyptians and 
the Greeks, or even half-understand it, as he 
may the very complicated lithic methods of 
Gothic centuries. He can do no more than 
humbly mourn his ignorance of a very impor- 
tant subject, rejoicing if it is so entire that he 
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expressed ; and farther than this into the jug- 
gleries of men who make iron cat’s-cradles and 
spider-webs do the work of old-fashioned brick 
and stone, I should be very loth to pry. 


IV. 

Pa.e yellow brick and white terra-cotta form 
the exterior of the Madison Square Garden; 
and I think that New Yorkers are almost more 
grateful for the beauty of this exterior than for 
the comfort and pleasure which they find 
within it. I have confessed that we are not 
to judge it by the strict architectural canon of 
definite expressiveness. But judging it more 
simply, as a great building for festal public uses, 
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is not tempted into speech even when speech 
is clearly required of him. I am willing, for 
instance, to say that the great roof of our am- 
phitheater is supported by twenty-eight col- 
umns, that the span of the roof-trusses is 170 
feet, and that there are six main trusses and 
sixteen half or radial trusses. But I know that 
even these few facts might be more significantly 
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we find few points to criticize. These archi- 
tects long ago departed from the Romanesque 
path of Richardson, with whom two of them 
studied in their youth. They work consistently 
in the spirit of Renaissance art, although they 
vary somewhat in choosing its severer or more 
ornate modes, according to the differing de- 
mands of different kinds of structures, and often 
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very freely in adapting the chosen mode to 
modern needs and tastes. It would have been 
impossible for them to conceive the Madison 
Square Garden with the bold, simple solidity 
suited to such a work as the Judge Building, 
or the classic repose and purity so satisfying 
in the Boston Public: Library; and the general 
scheme they devised for their amusement- 
palace could hardly be bettered. It is bold 
and vigorous enough to be very dignified; light 
enough to be very graceful; lively, and yet 
stately enough, to be rightly expressive. And 
these words apply as truly to the amount, dis- 
tribution, and massing of the ornament as to 
the proportioning of the walls and the placing 
of the windows, to the contrasting characters 
of the Madison Avenue and the Fourth Ave- 
nue facades, and to the station, scale, and treat- 
ment of the colonnades above and below, of 
the eight picturesquely varied belvederes, and 
of the tall and buoyant tower. 

Thus far we. can find no fault except, per- 
haps, with the way in which two of the bel- 
vederes are crowded against the base of the 
tower. But if we examine more particularly 
into the design of the ornamerital motives them- 
selves, we feel that the proper degree of sump- 


tuousness has been achieved at some cost in 
refinement. Even the central motive of the 
Madison Avenue facade, with its window cut 
through a great slab of purplish marble, and its 
luxuriant borderings, is not, in idea, too rich; 
but it looks a little too heavy, because its de- 
tails lack something of the sobriety, distinc- 
tion, and purity which Messrs. McKim, Mead 
& White secure when they are at their very 
best in ornamental design, even of a highly 
elaborate sort. We recognize a flavor of the 
over-blown, the davogue, which we are not ac- 
customed to associate with their names, and 
which we cannot think essential to the rich- 
ness rightly desired for the exterior of the Gar- 
den when we consider how fully, without any 
over-emphasis, this quality has been obtained 
in its interior. In short, the ornamentation of 
the Garden looks best from a little distance. 
Then the eye cannot analyze all its details, and 
it proves itself as successful and charming as, 
from any point of view, do the proportions and 
architectural features of the building, and its 
warm and soft, yet clear and brilliant, color. 
The finest of all its features is the tower. 
One cannot but think first and chiefly of 
this whenever the Madison Square Garden is 
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named ; and indeed, we prize it so highly that 
we sometimes forget that the Garden was not 
built for the sole purpose of springing this tall 
pedestal for the golden Diana. 

Like the rest of the Garden, the tower has 
not escaped the fate which dogs all conspicu- 
ous people and things in this criticizing world. 
But I think no one denies its beauty: what 
some people deny is merely that its builders de- 
serve much credit for its beauty. It is not an 
“original” piece of work, they lament; it is a 
copy. And must not an architectural copy be 
ranked as low as a copied picture? At the 
best, can it have any more value than a cast 
from an interesting statue ? 

Such words exasperate those who know how 
difficult it is to build, in any way, after any 
_ pattern, a tower as beautiful as Diana’s; and 
still more those who have really compared 
Diana’s tower with its prototype. In the first 
place, an architectural copy is not a thing 
which can be executed mechanically, without 
artistic skill ; in the second place, this tower is 
not a copy —it is an adaptation; and again, 
while even a very free adaptation, like a very 
close imitation, may be good or bad, this one 
is extremely clever and extremely good. 

Its prototype, as need hardly be said for the 
thousandth time, was the famous tower in Se- 
ville called the Giralda, from the turning fig- 
ure of Faith upon its summit. The Giralda 
is in two distinct parts, separated from each 
other by nearly four centuries of time, and just 
as widely by disparities in style. Thelower part, 
which rises to the height of 185 feet, and is about 
45 feet in diameter throughout, is of Moslem 
workmanship and in the Saracenic style, and 
was built in the latter half of the twelfth cen- 
tury. What may then have been its termina- 
tion no one now can say: the present belfry, 
which, with its several stages, adds go feet 
of height, was built in 1568 by Ferdinand Riaz 
in a heavy, florid, late-Renaissance style, pal- 
pably discordant with the graceful Saracenic 
below. 

Our tower is not in two parts, but from base 
to crown is a consistent, harmonious piece of 
work; and in style it resembles neither portion 
of the Giralda. Its general scheme —its out- 
line, and the nature and proportioning of its 
main parts and features—is borrowed boldly 
from the Giralda. But below it is only 35 
feet in diameter; it is 350 feet in height to 
the points of Diana’s crescent, as against the 
275 feet credited to the Giralda; and in every 
detail of treatment and decoration it is a fresh 
design. The lower part is much more simple 
and severe than in the Moorish tower, recessed 
horse-shoe windows and rich sunken panel- 
ing being replaced by plain, narrow lights quite 
differently disposed, and by inconspicuous pat- 
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terns due to a slight diversity in the color of the 
bricks. And above, the successive belfry stages 
have been treated in an earlier, lighter, more 
graceful and refined Renaissance manner, with, 
again, some changes in the arrangement and 
proportioning of the minor features. Add to 
these differences in height, style, and treatment 
a wholly new method of construction, and a 
wholly new scheme of color, and how can one 
rightly speak of direct reproduction, of imita- 
tion, ofcopying? Ourarchitects borrowed what 
was best in the Giralda,— its general scheme,— 
and then did not strive to reproduce either the 
difficult beauty of its lower portion, or the rather 
clumsy details of its top, but recast the whole 
conceptionas in a new mold, producing a tower 
which is not only fair to look upon, but appro- 
priate to its purpose and its station in our mod- 
erntown. In truth, the individuality which they 
have worked into their adaptation of two old 
architects’ ideas is so distinct and interesting 
that they would do themselves excellent ser- 
vice should they hang a photograph of the Gi- 
ralda where every one entering Diana’s tower 
might study it for comparison. 

Furthermore, the Giralda springs in isolation 
from the ground; our tower from a long fa- 
cade sixty feet in height. This fact again has 
caused critics to criticize. I can only say that 
to me it has never seemed a mistake: our tower 
has never seemed anything less than an inte- 
gral and well-supported part of the complex 
structure to which it belongs, audaciously as- 
serting its own personality, yet gracefully har- 
monizing with the aspect of the structure be- 
neath it. And its greatest merit always seems 
the lordly seriousness of its lower walls, reliev- 
ing the elaboration of the long fagades below 
and the lightness of the open belvederes, and 
justifying the jubilant charm of its own belfry 
stages. 


V. 


THE moment the Madison Square Garden 
was finished, it became the center for the pop- 
ular amusements, and, to a great extent, for the 
fashionable amusements, of New York. And 
during its short life its réle has steadily grown 
more active, more conspicuous. 

Naturally, its most peculiar usefulness resides 
in the amphitheater, which, even when its floor 
is wholly occupied by performers, has fixed seats 
for six thousand spectators, and, when chairs 
are placed on the floor, can accommodate ten 
thousand comfortably, or twelve thousand if 
they do not mind being crowded. 

Of course, good as its acoustic properties 
are, no speaker can be heard from end to end 
of so great a space. For certain kinds of music 
also the amphitheater is too large; yet there 
are other kinds which have often sounded ad- 
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mirably under its enormous roof. Big flower- 
shows have been held in it, sometimes with 
delightful effect; and public balls have been 
given for which all otherapartments seemed too 
small. But neither flower-show nor ball looks 
its best here, for each leaves empty the mount- 
ing rows of gallery-seats. Forcertain other kinds 
of shows, however, which do not demand gen- 
eral beauty of effect, no place could surpass 
our amphitheater. Go toa big poultry-exhibi- 
tion, for instance, or to the bench-show which 
is held every spring, and you will think only 
of the marvelous number of fowls or dogs that 
can be well displayed and well tended. Then 
wait until Barnum’s circus comes — every seat 
up to the roof will be crowded, and three rings, 
by giving you three times your money’s worth, 
will spoil your pleasure unless you have the 
philosophic mind which contents itself with 
enough. There could hardly be a better place 
for a big circus than this, or for a moving spec- 
tacle of any sort. Have you forgotten when 
Kiralfy came, a couple of years ago? His Co- 
lumbus pageant followed a circus performance, 
and I noticed that few of the people who call 
themselves artistic in New York cared to wait 
for it after the trained dogs and the clowns had 
been admired. But those who did wait saw, I 
think, the most fairy-like and artistic spectacle 
which has ever been shown in New York; the 
people at large appreciated it, and once more 
they felt that there never was such a satisfac- 
tory place for seeing such fine things. 

But they feel this most strongly, and the Gar- 
den’s unique serviceableness is most plainly 
proved, when the horse-show opens in Novem- 
ber. With this amphitheater and its basements 
at command, we are able to have such horse- 
shows as, under cover, no other city in the 
world can organize. They are becoming of 
national service, of international interest; every 
class of our population delights in them; and, 
as Fashion has made them peculiarly her own, 
the hundreds of gallant steeds often seem but 
half the spectacle—so diligently and so gorge- 
ously, day by day for a week, and especially 
night by night, does all “society” dress itself 
in its best and go on parade in the boxes to 
see the parades in the ring. No other city ever 
presents a complex spectacle just like this ; and 
it would be impossible here without a build- 
ing just like our Garden. 

Music which is not suited to the amphi- 
theater can be heard, and to the best advan- 
tage, in the concert-hall, which measures 110 
by 75 feet, and seats sixteen hundred people. 
Traditions of famous masters and famous per- 
formers are quickly gathering within its walls, 
and for lecture purposes it is also often in re- 
quest. Masculine New Yorkers take peculiar 
delight in public dinners, especially when their 
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admiring women-folk will consent to come in 
late—to look down from a gallery upon the 
remains of the feast and listen to the eloquence 
it has unloosed; and there is no other apart- 
ment in New York so good as this one, for the 
diners themselves, or for their gentle audience. 
Again, as “ society ” has discovered, no other 
apartments are so good for subscription-balls 
as this and the adjacent supper-room; and 
smaller dinners, or lectures or concerts to audi- 
ences of six hundred, may be given in the 
supper-room itself. 

With the gay record which amphitheater 
and concert-hall are thus making for them- 
selves, with the Garden Theater equally popu- 
lar and successful, and with the much-discussed 
frivolities of the roof-garden open to summer 
pleasure-seekers, who can deny our great build- 
ing’s protean usefulness ? Is it any wonder that 
we do not understand how we lived so long, 
even half-content, without it ? 


VI. 


But the utility and beauty of the Garden it- 
self are not the only benefits that its founders 
have conferred upon New York. We may be- 
lieve that it will preserve the whole of Madi- 
son Square from all degrading, and even from 
all baldly commercial, innovations. The Gar- 
den was erected at a critical time, when no one 
could foresee whether or not the square would 
remain the center for New York in its pleasure- 
seeking moods; had the character of the square 
changed, it must have changed for the worse; 
and moreover, where could another amuse- 
ment center have been found so spacious, so 
attractive, or so accessible to the dwellers in all 
parts of the city and in all its sister cities and 
suburbs ? Madison Square, in fact, is the one 
and only natural up-town center for New York 
to-day ; every one lamented when its prestige 
seemed upon the wane, and every one rejoiced 
when the very valuable block to the north- 
eastward of it was reserved for its accustomed 
service, and the new Garden was built so big 
and so beautiful that it will never be removed. 
“ T am here to stay,” it very plainly says ; “and 
so other places of amusement must stay, and 
other fine buildings must come; and at all 
events for many years, New Yorkers, in their 
idle hours, will be tempted to gather nowhere 
else.” 

From the moment of her unveiling, and as 
long as she was allowed to live with us, the 
golden Diana which Mr. St. Gaudens set on 
top of our yellow tower was the most popular 
personage in all New York. But the architects 
of the tower, and other good judges, thought 
her too large for her place, and the sculptor 
was not satisfied with her pose or her draperies; 
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and so, last spring, she was sent to Chicago, 
and for many months there was no Diana on 
Diana’s tower. But while its quondam occu- 
pant was swinging over the low dome of the 
Agricultural Building, pointing out the beau- 
ties of the Court of Honor to crowds of her 
quondam fellow-citizens, those who remained 
at home were discovering, not only how much 
they had cared about her, but how insistently 
the tower itself required a finishing figure. 
Where she will live in future I do not know; 
but she can never come back to her original 
place: it is filled already by a newer and 
smaller namesake. Diana the Second is, I 
think, a more thoroughly successful figure than 
Diana the First; she is more buoyantly poised 
on her supporting foot, while the other, raised 
less high, appears more graceful to far-distant 
observers; and the sweep of her light draperies 
is more free and supple. But every New Yorker 
may claim the right of private judgment as 
regards the question whether she proves that 
Diana the First was too large. And whatever 
the general decision upon this point may be, 
and whatever the general indorsement of her 
superior personal charms, I am sure a long time 
will pass before she outlives the reproach of 
being a usurper. How could we love any Di- 
ana the Second quite without reserve until we 
have time to forget that she zs the second ? 


Seven stories of bachelor apartments, and 


then a café, are contained in the tower, above 
the level of the Garden roofs ; but as its inner 
diameter is only thirty feet, and part is filled 
by staircase and elevator, they are not very 
commodious. The most important service per- 
formed by the tower is apparent only when 
the elevator stops as near heaven as it can go, 
and we climb nearer still, and enjoy the won- 
derful prospect to which we have come —the 
long, narrow panorama of the mighty city, very 
broken as to outline and, for the most-part, red 
in color, but sprinkled with the green of foliage 
and blotched with the yellow and white of our 
newest tall buildings; then the streams of silver 
water encircling it, and then the low line of the 
Long Island shore, and the higher, greener line 
of the New Jersey hills. 

Truly, it is not a panorama of high artistic 
beauty suchas Diana the First saw this summer 
at Chicago; but it is so beautiful in another 
fashion, and so varied, that it seems only nat- 
ural that Diana the Second should whisk about, 
facing north and south, east and west, ever 
pointing her arrow at some newly interesting 
sight. May it be long before she gets so tired 
of her post as to cease turning about to con- 
template New York; for when she ceases, it 
will mean that her feet have rusted to her ped- 
estal, that the tower and the Garden have fallen 
into decay, that the life and the laughter of New 
York have departed. 

M. G. Van Rensselaer. 
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Fx U RING thelast thirty years 

the people of the United 

States have become accus- 

tomed to the sight of the 

mutilated veterans of the 

war for the Union, who 

are to be found in all ranks 

of society: the reconcilia- 

tion so happily brought about between former 
adversaries not having been able to restore to 
them the limbs sacrificed in the defense of their 
respective flags. In the autumn of 1861, how- 
ever, when peaceful citizens everywhere were 
taking arms to decide on the field of battle the 
great contest which for so long had been agi- 
tating them, a one-armed veteran was notice- 
able. Newly enrolled in the Federal army as 
1 was, I remember vividly my astonishment 
when, taking part for the first time, among the 
officers under General McClellan, in the re- 


view of Franklin’s division, I perceived that 
the third brigade was commanded by a one- 
armed general, who proved to be Philip 
Kearny. This division was one of the finest as 
well as one of the best drilled of the great army 
which was then being formed along the shores 
of the Potomac. One may say, without dis- 
paragement to the other brigades, that that 
of New Jersey, the third in order of battle, 
would have been classed as the first by all con- 
noisseurs who could have seen it marching by 
that day. The division owed its striking car- 
riage to the excellent chiefs who had formed 
it— Franklin, seconded by Newton, Slocum, 
and Kearny, each of whom played an important 
part in the war. ‘The superiority of the New 
Jersey brigade over the other two must be at- 
tributed to the spirit which animated it, and 
which Kearny had so admirably turned to ac- 
count. . It was composed of five battalions, all 
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recruited in the same State, and every soldier 
felt himself in honor bound to uphold the rep- 
utation of this picked force. 

It was after the review that I made the per- 
sonal acquaintance of the officers with whom 
I was to have the good fortune to fight for a 
cause which was already deartome. All made 
me most cordially welcome, but it was with 
Kearny that I found myself most at home. He 
it was who could speak to me of the French 
army in Algeria in 1840, and of the memories 
left by my family in that country.1 He did 
so in terms which deeply touched the heart 
of the exile, the son of the Duc d’Orléans. 
Kearny had participated in one of those cam- 
paigns on African ground which brought out 
strongly the merits of the French soldier. He 
had also associated himself with the triumphs 
of France in the Italian campaign of 1859. 
His glorious wound, received at Churubusco, 
was doubtless his best letter of introduction to 
one of the chiefs of the army, Baroguey d’Hil- 
liers, who, like him, had lost an arm on the 
battle-field ; and by whose side Kearny had the 
good fortune to fight at the glorious combat 
of Melegnano. It was by learning his profes- 
sion under the enemy’s fire, among the Atlas 
Mountains and on the classic ground of the 
great European wars, that Kearny prepared 
himself to serve the Federal flag in the struggle 
which came to rend the Union in 1861. 

Nearly thirty years later, on the 2oth of 
October, 1890, my former comrades of the 
Army of the Potomac were united in the vast 
halls of the Plaza Hotel at New York to cele- 
brate my return to America. Among the many 
valiant companions whose hearty hand-shakes 
made me feel more than a quarter of a century 
younger, I had the joy of finding together 
Franklin, Slocum, and Newton. But their pres- 
ence made the absence of Kearny only the 
more keenly felt. Alas! less than a year after 
our first meeting, he had fallen on the field of 
honor during a reconnoissance undertaken with 
his habitual daring near the village of Chan- 
tilly, Virginia. 

One who saw Philip Kearny recognized in 
him the typical soldier. As early as 1849 the 
young and brilliant cavalry officer had lost his 
left arm before one of the gates of Mexico 
at the battle of Churubusco. His infirmity 
did not prevent him from always mounting 
the most vigorous-looking horses, which he 
controlled on the march with rare elegance, 
holding in his only hand his reins and his 
naked sword. A head, the picture of energy, 
framed by the cape which almost invariably 
hung about his shoulders, a strongly marked 
nose, and a piercing eye, gave him the look 

1The Duc d’Orléans and the Duc d’Aumale.— 
EDITOR. 
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of an eagle. His abrupt speech and his im- 
perious manner denoted a proud disposition, 
and a character incapable of flattery or of dis- 
simulation. But though at first his manner was 
not always fitted to attract, one soon learned 
to appreciate the noble qualities of his heart, 
the firmness of his will, the accuracy of his 
judgment, the truthfulness and grandeur of his 
soul. This man, apparently so nervous, was 
calmness itself in the presence of the enemy. 
His unerring eye, his prompt decision, his clear 
and concise orders, at once revealed in him the 
true warrior. He inspired an unbounded confi- 
dence in all those who had once been under 
fire with him. If he did not spare his soldiers 
at the decisive moment, he spared himself still 
less, and by his example obtained from his fol- 
lowers truly heroic efforts. 

As I do not pretend to write Kearny’s biog- 
raphy, I could not here recount even his most 
brilliant actions. They are inscribed in the 
history of the Army of the Potomac from the 
beginning of the campaign till that fatal day 
which cut down this noble life. It was on the 
evening of the battle of Williamsburg that I 
saw him for the first time in action against the 
enemy. Hooker, with his habitual tenacity, 
was sustaining an unequal struggle against the 
Confederates posted before Fort Magruder on 
the borders of a thick forest. The impenetra- 
ble foliage, and the smoke condensed by the 
rain, did not permit the combatants to distin- 
guish either friend or foe. The incessant cur- 
rent of the wounded, painfully making their 
way toward the ambulances, gave witness to 
the gravity of the struggle. I can never forget 
the way in which Kearny’s soldiers, not flinch- 
ing at this sight, and led by himself, ranged 
themselves as if on parade, and entered in bat- 
tle formation under the fatal shade where death 
awaited them, just at the right moment to re- 
lieve Hooker’s exhausted troops, and to with- 
stand victoriously until nightfall the assaults of 
the enemy. From the beginning of the cam- 
paign Kearny, called by the confidence of 
McClellan to a command more befitting his 
merit, had been obliged, regretfully, to confide 
to another officer the valiant troops of New 
Jersey. 

Some weeks after, I met Kearny again, but 
under very different circumstances. The Army 
of the Potomac, having arrived, without strik- 
ing a blow, almost in sight of the steeples of 
Richmond, the taking of which was the goal 
of all our efforts, had to fight unexpectedly, 
and under the most unfavorable conditions, the 
bloody battle of Fair Oaks. The advantage 
obtained on the second day was not followed 
up. The bad weather, the difficulty of com- 
munication, the expectation of reinforcements, 
always promised and as invariably deferred, 
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the pardonable repugnance of McClellan to 
send his young soldiers against works which 
appeared from day to day more formidable, 
caused the ardor for battle to be succeeded 
by a too protracted period of inaction. We no 
longer heard the distant crackle of musketry, 
which had made the young aides-de-camp leap 
in their saddles. The dull voice of cannon, as 
monotonous as the ticking of a clock, failed 
to draw the army for one instant out of its tor- 
por; for all knew the inefficacy of “artillery 
duels” under a heaven on fire and under clouds 
charged with lightning, and the morale of the 
soldiers was sadly disturbed by a virgin soil the 
pestilential emanations of which sent them by 
thousands to the hospitals. 

Kearny, like Achilles, had retired to his tent. 
It was he who, at the beginning of the bat- 
tle of Fair Oaks, had been the first to succor 
and to save the troops of Keyes, surprised and 
exhausted, after an honorable resistance, by 
the superiority of numbers and the vigorous of- 
fensive attack of Longstreet. At the moment 
when the Confederate battalions, like an im- 
petuous torrent, were precipitating themselves 
across the glades which bordered the road, 
overthrowing all before them, Kearny arrested 
them with two brigades that, solidly posted on 
their right flank on the border of the forest, held 
out against all their assaults. By the prompti- 
tude of his attack and the firmness of his re- 
sistance he saved the Army of the Potomac 
from irreparable disaster. 

It was Kearny’s idea that the army should 
immediately take a decided step toward Rich- 
mond, and his opinion not having prevailed, 
he suffered with impatience the immobility to 
which he was condemned —an immobility so 
much the more painful, as it imposed on his 
troops a continual vigilance and a most fatigu- 
ing service, since they formed the extreme left 
wing of the Federal army, which rested in the 
wooded marshes of White Oak Swamp. With- 
out doubt these impenetrable thickets guarded 
our left, which would otherwise have been ab- 
solutely unprotected; but they also concealed 
the parallel roads descending from Richmond, 


by which the enemy might fall upon the left, 
and force or surprise the lower passages of the 
swamp. Therefore, both these passages, and 
the tortuous paths formerly traced by Indian 
hunters and their game across the wall of trunks 
and foliage which lifted itself before the Fed- 
erals, needed to be carefully watched. Gen- 
eral McClellan had repeatedly desired to in- 
spect these positions in person, and to profit 
by the occasion to give a proof of his confi- 
dence in Kearny, an officer whose rare qyali- 
ties he greatly appreciated. But every time he 
had had his horse saddled, a pitiless tyrant, the 
telegraph, had retained him at headquarters. 
At last he charged me with his messages for 
Kearny. 

The remembrance of the day passed with this 
valiant officer, of our ride along his lines, of his 
technical explanations, interrupted by the ex- 
position of his views on the whole campaign, 
and by the recital of the various incidents of 
his military career in the two worlds, has re- 
mained deeply engraved upon my mind. Alas! 
it was our last interview. A few days later 
we engaged in the terrible struggle known as 
the “ Seven Days’ Battle.” No one thought of 
chatting then? Every one concentrated his 
mind upon the execution of the duty assigned 
to him. There was time only for a grasp of the 
hand on meeting, since the safety of the whole 
army might depend upon an order or a mes- 
sage promptly transmitted. At Glendale and at 
Malvern Hill Kearny did not belie his splen- 
did reputation. It does not belong to any but 
an eye-witness to describe the last services he 
rendered to his country in the dark days of 
August, 1862. 

A sketch of Kearny’s military character 
would be incomplete without the mention of 
one other trait. A man so ardent, and with so 
proud a temperament, must have held very de- 
cided opinions on all subjects; but he was so 
penetrated with the sense of duty which impels 
the soldier to keep himself free from political 
entanglements, that, notwithstanding our fre- 
quent meetings, I never knew to which party 
he belonged. 

Philippe, Comte de Paris. 
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& | 
s5¢ | meaning produced by the use of the 

°} term earthquake in ordinary speak- 

<8 ing or writing, but the moment an 
accurate scientific definition is attempted the 
term comes to include much more than is or- 
dinarily meant. Any mechanical disturbance 
whatever, either on or within the surface of the 


earth, sets up a state of elastic vibration which 
is propagated to all adjacent parts of the crust 
by elastic waves which may or may not be 
evident to human senses. This motion consti- 
tutes an earthquake. Scientifically, therefore, 
an earthquake is the result of any elastic vibra- 
tions in the earth’s crust, whether they are pro- 
duced by volcanic eruptions, by the sliding of 
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great strata of rocks over one another, by ex- 
plosions either natural or artificial, by the fall of 
a heavy mass, or even by the tread of a foot. In 
popular language, however, we are in the habit 
of restricting the use of the word earthquake to 
comparatively violent motions of short vibra- 
tion-period which extend over a considerable 
area, and especially to such motions as are pro- 
duced by somewhat obscure causes. 

It is necessary to our popular use of the term 
earthquake that the cause, while natural, should 
be somewhat obscure. It is perfectly well 
known, for example, that the attraction of the 
moon, the sun, and the planets produces a stress 
in the crust of the earth at the point just under 
the attracting body. This stress travels round 
the earth, too, like a tide, about once in twenty- 
four hours; but we do not call the effects of 
these tidal stresses earthquakes. 

Again, a sudden rise of the barometer pro- 
duces an immense pressure on the region af- 
fected; if the barometer rises an inch, for 
example, every square foot of surface of the 
earth is loaded with an additional burden of 
no less than seventy-two pounds, An increase 
of +45 of an inch in the barometric pressure 
will increase the load which the suffering earth 
has to bear by 20,000,000 pounds per square 
mile. These changes of pressure are known 
to produce earth movements, but in popular 
language they are not called earthquakes. 
And it is so in other cases. Still, it is plain that 
the difference between a slight disturbance due 
to a tidal stress and that produced by a ter- 
rific catastrophe like the Lisbon earthquake is 
one of degree only. Every grade of distur- 
bance between the two can be found in nature. 
It is only the shorter and sharper movements, 
and especially only those due to relatively ob- 
scure causes, that we are in the habit of calling 
earthquakes. 

The explosions of large and small quantities 
of dynamite have been used to produce artifi- 
cial shocks which were suitable for study, and 
the results of this study have lately been ap- 
plied to the determination of the stability of 
railway bridges under moving loads. This gen- 
eration is apt to draw practical lessons where- 
ever and whenever it may find them. 

It is necessary to point out that in the study 
of earthquakes we may take either of two 
starting-points. We may study the geological 
or the mechanical aspect of the phenomenon. 
The geologist is primarily concerned with the 
cause of shocks. Do they arise from volcanic 
disturbance, from mechanical slipping and slid- 
ing of strata one upon another, or from explo- 
sions of steam and gases within subterranean 
cavities? The mechanician and the physicist, 
on the other hand, are concerned chiefly with 
the physical or mechanical phenomenon. How 
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does the earth’s crust move during a shock ? 
how can we measure the exact amount and 
direction of each successive tremor and dis- 
placement ? how can we determine the velo- 
city and rate of acceleration at every instant 
while the shaking is going on? and, finally, 
how can the velocity of the earthquake wave, 
in its journey from place to place, be measured 
and recorded? These are problems for the 
physicist, and it is with these alone that the 
present paper has to deal. 


NOTED EARTHQUAKES. 


ALTHOUGH this article deals only with the 
measurement of earthquake energy, yet it would 
hardly be complete without giving some notion 
of what are the most violent manifestations 
with which the new art has to deal. I regret 
that lack of space does not allow me to tran- 
scribe here some of the accounts of eye-wit- 
nesses of the great earthquakes. These stories 
have more than a scientific interest. They are 
the direct and simple narratives of persons 
who have passed through the most awful of 
human experiences. To them the world, the 
solid globe, the mother of us all, can never 
again be the same. They have looked on awful 
Death face to face, and in an instant have 
known all the lingering horrors of the Inferno 
—its hells of sound, of light, of darkness, of 
cold terror. There is a peculiar quality in such 
accounts which is singularly striking and pa- 
thetic. Perhaps it is not unlike the quality of 
Dante’s poem; for them as for him certain illu- 
sions can exist no longer. 

In place of narratives into which the human 
element enters, let me set down in the briefest 
way some of the statistics of the great earth- 
quakes of recent years only. Whoever recol- 
lects what these bald facts mean can readily 
credit the statement of Robert Mallet, that 
within historic time not less than thirteen mil- 
lion persons have perished from this cause 
alone. If we say that whole cities are destroyed 
in a moment, and mountains leveled, some 
vague idea can be formed of the forces at 
work to do this devastation. The Lisbon earth- 
quake of 1755 was felt from Bohemia to Nor- 
way, from Africa to the West Indies. More 
than one third part of the whole globe was 
sensibly shaken. 


EARTHQUAKE OF CHIO, 1881. 


In April, 1881, the island of Chio, or Scio, 
off the west coast of Asia Minor, was visited 
by a tremendous earthquake. In a moment 
nearly all the houses in thirty or forty villages 
and towns were ruined. Their inhabitants, 
uncertain where to fly, remained within the 
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streets until a second shock overturned nearly 
every standing wall. The lives lost in this sec- 
ond shock are counted as five thousand. Other 
tremendous shocks succeeded at short inter- 
vals, and it is computed that in little more than 
one day nine thousand persons perished. The 
agitation of the soil continued for nearly a 
year. 


EARTHQUAKE OF ISCHIA, 1883. 


For over five centuries the volcano Mount 
San Nicolo on the island of Ischia, off the coast 
of Italy, near Naples, remained inactive. The 


neighborhood of this mountain still showed 
signs of volcanic activity, however, in the ther- 
mal springs, etc., about its base. In 1828, again 
in 1881, and finally in 1883, fearful earthquakes 
devastated the neighborhood, and especially 
the beautiful town of Casamicciola. The last 
catastrophe gave the coup de grace. Scarcely a 
wall remained standing, and four thousand per- 
sons lost their lives. 


KRAKATOA, 1883. 


Less than a month after the catastrophe of 
Ischia, the volcanic island of Krakatoa, in the 
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Strait of Sunda, near Java, was the scene of the 
most frightful devastation. High mountains 
were submerged under fathoms of ocean. The 
whole topography of the group was changed 
in an instant. It is computed that the solid 
masses ejected by the volcano would form a 
cube more than ten miles on each edge. The 
finer particles, traveling around the globe in 
both directions, filled our atmosphere with dust 
that changed the whole aspect of our sunset 
skies for more than two years. Over 30,000 
persons perished from this single eruption. 


THE CHARLESTON EARTHQUAKE, 1886.1 


Most of my readers have doubtless seen a 
series of photographs or woodcuts of the streets 
and squares of Charleston, showing the fright- 
ful destruction worked by the shocks of that 
dreadful day in August. But the impression 
of the intensity of the seismic force will be 
vastly increased by a moment’s examination 
of the accompanying map (Fig. 1), which is re- 
duced from one compiled by Mr. Hayden of 
the United States Geological Survey. 

The photographs showed a house in ruins, 
a wall thrown down, and indicated great forces 
indeed, but still imaginable ones. We all know 
that walls may be made to fall, and that houses 
may be ruined. The map gives a truer mea- 
sure of the magnitude of the forces at play. 
It shows the whole Atlantic sea-coast of the 
United States and the interior as far as Louisi- 
ana, Iowa, and Minnesota. From Florida to 
Vermont, from the Carolinas to Ontario, Iowa, 
and Arkansas, the effects of this shock were 
noticed. It is computed that 774,000 square 
miles trembled, and it is probable that if the 
ocean-area which was affected could be added 
we should find the area of disturbance scarcely 
less than that of the great Lisbon earthquake 
of dismal memory. The black dot on the map 
north of Charleston is immediately over the 
subterranean origin of the shock. The broken 
lines are drawn so as to join all those points 
where the shock occurred at the same moment 
(coseismal lines). The full lines, on the con- 
trary, join all those points where the intensity 
of the shock was the same. If the earth were 
homogeneous, these lines would be circles, with 
the origin as center. Their variation from true 
circles shows on a grand scale the varying na- 
ture of the surface strata of rock, etc. 

It would take us too far away from our sub- 
ject to point out the meaning of some of these 
inflexions. The reader may see, however, the 


1 Since this article was in type, an elaborate memoir 
on the Charleston Earthquake, written by Captain Dut- 
ton, has been issued. It is printed in the Ninth Annual 
Report of the United States Geological Survey, and is 
worthy of general attention. 
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effect of the great mountain chain of the Ap- 
palachians, especially in Vermont and New 
Hampshire. Here the shock was readily trans- 
mitted along the axis of the chain. In the 
neighborhood of Charleston, however, the 
chain served to prevent a passage across itself, 
The circular area at the southern point of Ohio, 
marked 4, seems to have been caused by a wave 
deep in the earth; but it may simply be due to 
the scarcity of observations in the mountain 
regions. Here was an earthquake on a grand 
scale. The United States has been visited by 
few such shocks. Those of New Madrid, Mis- 
souri (1811), St. Lawrence Valley (1870), Inyo, 
California (1872), are alone to be compared 
with it. 

The accuracy with which the time of the 
shock was noted has given precise determina- 
tions of the velocity of transmission. The final 
results indicated a velocity of something like 
17,000 feet per second or 193 miles per minute. 
This is six times the velocity of the Lisbon 
shock, and is greater than any velocity hereto- 
fore observed. The preceding examples, all 
within the last thirteen years (I have omitted 
others equally severe in Japan, New Zealand, 
and Alaska), will serve to show the maximum 
effects of earthquake force. From these down 
to gentle tremors, every grade is represented. It 
is the object of modern seismology to record 
these effects, to measure them, and, if possible, 
to bring some practical good out of it all. If 
we cannot predict a particular shock, at least 
we may hope to point out those places where 
a city should ot be built, and that without 
waiting for such a tremendous object lesson as 
the devastation of Casamicciola. 


WHAT IS AN EARTHQUAKE P 


STRANGELY enough, the true conception of 
the nature of an earthquake shock is of very re- 
cent origin. Itis only within the past ten years 
that the science of the measurement of earth- 
quakes has been placed on a sure basis, and it 
is hardly more than a generation since the first 
steps were taken in this direction. 

From the time of the ancients until the mid- 
dle of ourown century the phenomena of earth- 
quakes had been observed and described on 
countless occasions. But if any one will look 
over the pages of Humboldt’s “ Cosmos” (pub- 
lished in 1844) which summarize the then ex- 
isting knowledge on this subject, he will find 
almost no sign that earthquakes are to be studied 
like other mechanical motions. The effects of 
the great Neapolitan earthquake of 1857 were 
so studied by Mr. Robert Mallet, a distin- 
guished engineer, and his most interesting 
work, in two profusely illustrated volumes, is, 
perhaps, the first in which an attempt is made 
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to attack the problem from its mechanical side. 
His study of the destruction due to the earth- 
quake was intended to lead to the knowledge 
of the intensity of the individual blows or im- 
pulses. But in fact an earthquake is not made 
up of blows at all. It is a continuous series of 
intricate twistings and oscillations in all possi- 
ble directions, up and down, east and west, 
north and south, of the greatest irregularity both 
in intensity and direction. Frequently it is 
quite impossible to find among these any single 
impulse at all adequate to do the damage which 
is actually observed. This damage is not done 
by a blow; it is done by the combination of 
many small motions and twistings taking place 
in many directions. On account of this funda- 
mental misconception ofthe 
nature of an earthquake, 
most of the conclusions ar- 
rived at by Mr. Mallet are 
not valid, and his methods 
generally do not lead to cor- 
rect results. But, neverthe- 
less, the spirit in which the 
question was approached 
was the true one, and he is 
one of the founders of the 
modern science of earth- 
quake measurement. 

This science had its birth 
in the city of Tokio only a 
few years ago. Within the 
last dozen years the Uni- 
versity of Tokio has brought 
together a great number of 
foreigners of ambition and 
learning to constitute its 
faculty. I shrewdly sus- 
pect that in many cases they 
had few prescribed duties, 
and that the instruments 
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and laboratories for re- 
search were often lacking, 
at least in the earlier years. 
This band of learned and 
active men could not fail to 
be incited to the study ofthe 
very frequent earthquakes 
in Tokio and the vicinity 
(when we take all Japan 
into account, there are onan 
average two shocks daily), 
and it is chiefly to the mem- 
bers of the Seismological 
Society of Japan that we 
owe the science of earth- 
quake measurement. 

The most assiduous writer 








improvements in instrumental methods have 
been due to Professors Gray and Ewing. The 
work of the last named on “Earthquake 
Measurement ” (1883) is indeed the Principia 
of this subject, and, unless I am much in error 
he was the first to grasp the fundamental 
notions of the new science, and the first 
to measure the magnitude and direction of 
earth movements in connection with their 
period. 

Italy has long possessed earthquake instru- 
ments and even observatories, but, so far as I 
know, the mechanical principles which underlie 
earthquake measurement were first clearly ap- 
prehended by the band of experimenters in 


Japan. 


Fig: 3 















































SEISMOMETERS. 


Fig. 2. Ewing’s Seismometer. The three pens remain steady during a shock while the 


and experimenter 1s Pro- smoked-glass plate moves with the earth, and traces the record of motions in the direction up 


fessor Milne, the head of and down, east and west, north and south. 
Fig. 3. Ewing’s Duplex Seismometer. The single pen traces the earth's horizontal 


the society, and the chief motions only. ; 
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SEISMOMETERS, OR SEISMOGRAPHS. 


A MERE pendulum freely suspended is a 
rough earthquake-indicator. It will not do to 
measure earthquake intensity, because it has a 
period —an idiosyncrasy—of its own which 
may or may not agree with the period of the 
earthquake wave. A set of such pendulums 
of various lengths (and periods) has some value 
as a measuring instrument. Little cylinders set 
on end have been used for the same purpose. 
The shock (supposed to be a definite impulse) 
overturned them, and recorded its direction, 
etc. But these and many similar devices are 
now obsolete, as they presuppose the shock 
to be an impulse. It is far from that. ‘First 
there arrives a tremor of greater or less dura- 
tion; then come the destructive waves, or at 
least those of the greatest amplitude; and finally 
these are succeeded by other tremors in which 
the shock gradually dies away. 

The essence of the problem of earthquake 
measurement is to contrive a point which will 
remain steady during a shock ; to attach a pen 
to such a point; and to let a surface which is 
attached to the shaking ground beneath move 
gradually under the pen. The trace of the pen 
on the surface will be a visible representation 
of the motion of the ground. The time of oc- 
currence, the amplitude of the wave (half the 
height from hollow to crest), its period (time 
from crest to crest), its horizontal direction, the 
angle at which it emerges from the ground, can 
all be determined more or less accurately by 
the seismometers of Ewing, Gray, and Milne. 

The Lick Observatory is furnished with a 
complete set of Professor Ewing’s instruments, 
and I will proceed to describe them briefly. 
The woodcuts will, perhaps, give a clearer idea 
of their arrangement and size. The smallest 
one (Fig. 3) is about two feet high. 


DUPLEX SEISMOMETER. 


THE cut gives the external view of this very 
simple instrument, which is essentially two pen- 
dulums (one inverted) joined together within 
a wooden box. The upper pendulum is very 
stable, and if it is moved a short distance away 
from its position it tends to return to it by 
a force which is measured by its weight, W, 
into its length, L. The lower pendulum is, on 
the contrary, highly unstable, and the least 
disturbance makes it leave its upright position 
with a force measured by its weight, zw, into its 
length, /. If we join the two pendulums together 
by a ball-and-socket joint, and if we make W/ 
equal to wL, we have created a system in neu- 
tral equilibrium. A slight motion in any direc- 
tion will carry the system to a new point from 
which it will have no tendency to move. The 
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motions of these two heavy pendulums of lead 
have, so long as they are joined, an analogy to 
those of a viscous fluid-like tar. Within certain 
limits, then, the point of junction of these pendu- 
lums isasteady-point. Ajointed rod isattached 
to this steady-point, and ends in a pen which 
rests overa horizontal plate of smoked glass (on 
the little shelf at the top of the box in the cut). 
The pen is necessarily steady during a shock; 
the glass moves under it as the ground is shaken, 
and the pen describes on the moving plate an 
accurate (and magnified) trace of the motions 
of the area on which the machine stands. 

Nothing could be more simple and, within 
limits, more satisfactory. The limits permit the 
measurement of ordinary earthquakes, and this 
little machine has lately been applied by its in- 
ventor, Professor Ewing, to the measurement 
of the tremors of railway bridges under the ac- 
tion of moving trains. It will be noticed that this 
machine gives only the horizontal motions of 
the ground. Usually these are by far the more 
important. 


COMPLETE THREE-COMPONENT SEISMOMETER. 


Tuis is a far more elaborate affair than the du- 
plex-pendulum machine, and requires constant 
attention. Itis fit for use only in fixed observa- 
tories. It is somewhat complex, but its essential 
principle is easy to comprehend (see Fig. 2). 

Every one knows, or can easily know, that 
there is a point in every solid body, a walking- 
stick, for example, which may be struck with- 
out communicating a shock to the hand which 
holds it. Tap your walking-stick against the 
curbstone, and a little trial will find a point 
(about one third of the length from the ferule 
end) which can be struck without the blow 
being felt by the hand. The hand is a steady- 
point for that particular blow. - Each of the two 
marking pens(on the right of the horizontal 
circular glass plate in the figure) is fastened to 
the upper end of a metal cylinder. The axis 
of one of these cylinders is a steady-line for all 
horizontal shocks east and west. The axis of 
the other is steady for all such shocks north 
and south. The pen suspended by two springs 
(on the left of the cut) registers only vertical 
motions, in an analogous way, by horizontal 
scratches on the glass plate. The little ball 
pendulum (on the upper right hand side of the 
figure) is part of a telegraph line. The instant 
this ball is moved by an earthquake by so 
much as a hair’s breadth, the telegraph line is 
broken, and the machinery (on the left hand 
side of the cut), sets the smoked circular glass 
plate to revolving. So long as the plate is not 
moved to and fro by shocks the (steady) pens 
will mark three concentric smooth circles on 
the revolving glass plate. A clock (not shown 
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in the cut) marks lines at the edge of the disk 
every second. 

If, for example, the earth makes a sudden 
lurch east and west, the corresponding pen 
leaves its perfect circle, and shows a bend in the 
curve it is tracing. As the plate moves hither 
and thither, up and down, east and west, north 
and south, every one of its motions is faithfully 
traced by the proper pen in a permanent rec- 
ord. The seconds marked on the edge of the 
plate fix the time of each one of these separate 
shocks, and finally we have a complete picture 
of the earthquake from its chief motions down 
to the minute tremors with which it usually be- 
gins and dies away. 


JAPAN EARTHQUAKE OF JANUARY 15, 1887. 


In order to illustrate the operation of these 
earthquake instruments, I have copied the dia- 
gram given by Professor Sekiya relating to the 
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direction in which the plate revolved. The 
waves marked on the two inner circles corre- 
spond to the horizontal components of the dis- 
turbance (east and west, north and south, as 
marked). The actual motions of the earth are 
magnified. The outer circle registers the vertical 
motion of the earth also magnified. The radial 
lines divide the plate into seconds of time. It 
is easy to see then what the earth was doing at 
each instant. For example, at the fourth sec- 
ond the earth had just completed a strong 
movement (up) and was in the midst of a hori- 
zontal motion toward the south and east; and 
so with other cases. The height of the curves 
corresponds to the amplitude of the motions. 


MODEL SHOWING THE MOTION OF AN 
EARTH-PARTICLE, 


THE diagrams on the revolving plate show 
the three components of earth motion at eachin- 
stant. But they are separatelyrecorded, 
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and it is not easy to form a conception 
of the actual motion of the earth- 
particle directly beneath the machine. 
Professor Sekiya has had the happy 
idea of making a model out of copper 
wire. twisted in such a way as to re- 
present the path which this earth-par- 
ticle actually traveled during the dis- 
turbance. This model is represented 
in Fig. 5. To avoid confusion, the 
model was made in three parts; the 
first showing the motion from the be- 
ginning to the end of the twentieth 
second, the second from the latter 
instant to the end of the fortieth 
second, and the third from the forty- 
first second to the end of the shock. 
Each model is mounted on a separ- 
ate stand, which shows in the cut. The 
little tags attached to the wire indicate 
the seconds of time (each bears a 
number on it). By carefully tracing 
out the convolutions of the wire, an 
idea of the great complexity of these 
motions is obtained, and it is readily 
seen how different the phenomenon 
is from the current notions regarding 








Fig. 4. 
January 15, 1887. 
cal motion, eight times. 
after the instant of beginning. : 


severe Japan earthquake of January 15, 1887. 
This record is more suitable for my purpose 
than that of any of the comparatively light 
earthquakes which have been registered in 
California. The diagram (Fig. 4) is an exact 
copy of a portion of the earthquake record on 
the revolving glass plate of one of the larger 
Ewing seismographs. The arrow shows the 


Diagram of horizontal and vertical motions observed at Tokio, 
The horizontal motion is magnified five times ; 
The radial lines indicate the successive seconds 


earthquake movements. 

The shock begins, as is usual, with 
short-period tremors. During the third 
second we have the first vigorous hori- 
zontal motion; the ninth second gives the maxi- 
mum vertical motion, and so on. 


the verti- 


CHARACTERISTICS OF EARTHQUAKE MOTIONS. 


PROFESSOR Ew1nc hassummarized the char- 
acteristics of earthquake motions as he has ob- 
served them in the plain of Yedo. The results 








MEASURE THEM. 


VIII. The vertical motion is usu- 








ally far less than the horizontal. At 
the Lick Observatory the vertical 
motions approach the horizontal in 
magnitude by reason of the situation 
of the instruments on the top of a 
mountain, and also on account of the 
disposition ofthe rock strata. It would 
be out of place to discuss here the 
importance of these conclusions in di- 
recting our future experiments in the 
study of earthquakes. If they are gen- 
eral conclusions of universal validity, 
they seem to me to show that many 
pieces of apparatus now in use are of 
little practical value, and also that the 
direction inwhich some present experi- 
ments are being made must be modi- 
fied if useful results are to follow. 

It is of great importance that a 
series of trials should be made and 
registered on artificial disturbances 
produced by the explosion of dyna- 
mite. The results from the Hell Gate 
and other submarine mines have al- 
ready been of great value. 


EARTH-TREMORS. 


Nor onlyis the earth’s crust shaken 
and disturbed by true earthquakes 


(which are evident to the unaided 
senses), but it is kept in a state of 
constant tremor by various forces, 
the effects of which are small but 


continuous. Whenever the barom- 
eter rises or falls over a certain area 








Fig. 5. 
Japan earthquake of January 15, 1887. 
which have been so far obtained in California 
entirely agree with his conclusions. These are, 
briefly : 

I. The motion of the ground usually begins 
with small tremors, and the maximum does not 
occur for some seconds. (This makes it im- 
possible to fix the time of the beginning of a 
shock with precision.) 

II. There are usuallyseveral maximums,with 
intervals of comparative rest between them. 

III. The disturbance usually dies away even 
more gradually than it begins. 

IV. The range, the period, and the direction 
of movement are exceedingly and irregularly 
variable during an earthquake. 

V. The whole duration is rarely less than 
one minute. 

VI. Even in destructive shocks the great- 
est displacement of the soil is only a few milli- 
meters. 

VII. The period of the principal movement 
is usually from half a second to a second. 


Model showing the actual motion of an earth-particle during the 


there is increase or relief of pressure. 
If the barometer rises one inch, for ex- 
ample, it is a sign that the load borne by each 
square mile of country has-been increased 
by one million tons. The incoming tide on 
the seashore brings an enormous load to a 
shelving beach, and this load is periodically 
removed with the ebb. The long swell of the 
ocean, breaking against cliffs or surrounding 
reefs, keeps the adjacent land in perpetual 
movement. 

One of the small coral atolls of the South 
Pacific, surrounded as it is by very deep water, 
and exposed to the incessant beating of a tre- 
mendous surf always coming from one direc- 
tion, must be looked upon as a huge inverted 
pendulum a mile or more long, continually in 
vibration. The force of wind on an exposed 
mountain side, the varying pressure of a frozen 
lake against its own shore, the continual slip- 
ping of one inclined stratum of rock over the 
one beneath it, and a thousand other causes, 
are perpetually active in producing tremors in 
the crust of the earth. 











In the deep mines of the Comstock Lode 
there are abandoned galleries which were once 
ample passages, the roofs, sides, and floors of 
which were solidly timbered with huge sticks a 
foot square. The pressures of the surrounding 
rocks (which are as often up or sidewise as 
down) have reduced these galleries to mere 
holes and compressed the huge timbers into 
mere sticks. Every part of the upper crust of 
the earth is in a state of constant change. 

These changes were first discovered by their 
effects on the position of astronomical instru- 
ments. The meridian line marked out by the 
instrument had a diurnal, and an annual, change 
due to the regular variations of temperature. 
Besides these periodic changes, others could be 
detected by the altered readings of their sensi- 
tive levels. The earthquake of Iquique, a sea- 
port town of South America, in 1877, was shown 
at the Imperial Observatory near St. Petersburg 
an hour and fourteen minutes later by its ef- 
fects on the delicate levels of an astronomical 
instrument. I myself have watched the changes 
in a hill(100 feet above a frozen lake which was 
700 feet distant) as the ice bent and buckled 
and changed the pressure on the adjacent shore. 
The level would faithfully indicate every move- 
ment. The most sensitive instrument for such 
observations is perhaps a basin of quicksilver 
in which the image of a fixed spider-line can 
be viewed by a telescope of high magnifying 
power. The least change in the level of the 
mercury surface is visible in the telescope. Such 
an instrument as this has been set up by M. 
d’Abbadie at his home in France (near the sea- 
shore), and continuous records show contin- 
ual changes, which are too irregular, however, 
to bring out any law. In Italy and in Japan 
microphones deeply buried in the earth make 
the earth-tremors audible in the observatory 
telephones. 

The difficulty in all these methods of observ- 
ing is not that it is difficult to prove the exis- 
tence of such tremors, but rather that too many 
are recorded. They come from all kinds of 
sources, and their complexity masks the regular 
laws, if there are any such. In earthquake re- 
gions near active volcanoes, as in Hawaii, 
Chile, and Italy, it is possible that the micro- 
phone may one day serve to predict earthquake 
phenomena, and the same may be possible in 
regions where the shocks are caused not.by vol- 
canic causes, but by the slipping of rock strata 
over one another. 


THE ROSSI-FOREL SCALE OF EARTHQUAKE 
INTENSITY. 


F1XEpD observatories and amateurs in science 
can afford to own instruments for registering 
the occurrence or the intensity of earthquakes, 
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but the number of such seismometers must ne- 
cessarily be very limited, while the areas within 
which earthquakes are likely to occur are very 
large. It is obviously desirable, then, to have 
some tests of the intensity of shocks which do 
not depend upon the indications of specially 
constructed seismometers, but refer to the dam- 
age done to ordinary structures, or even to the 
sensations of an individual. By one of those 
coincidences in science which are often de- 
scribed as curious, while the real strangeness 
is that they do not happen even oftener, Sig- 
nor Rossi of Italy and M. Forel of the Swiss 
Earthquake Commission each independently 
devised such a scale. This is reprinted below, 
and its purpose is at once evident. In the 
investigation of the effects of any particular 
earthquake it is of prime importance to escape 
as soon as possible from the exaggerated ac- 
counts of special correspondents or of the in- 
habitants who wish to magnify the importance 
of their neighborhood or of themselves, and 
to obtain a numerical and quantitative basis 
for computation. The Rossi-Forel scale gives 
such a basis. Its degrees are from I to X; 
from the lightest to the severest shock ; from 
a mere tremor to a fearful catastrophe. It is 
necessarily imperfect. The first three degrees 
of the scale depend chiefly on the sensations 
of the observer, the others relate to the damage 
or destruction of artificial or natural objects. 
But in spite of its necessary imperfections, it 
serves a really useful purpose, and it is reprinted 
here not only as a part of the history of the sub- 
ject, but in the hope of making it more widely 
known and used. 


THE ROSSI-FOREL SCALE. 


I, MicroseEtsmic shock; recorded by a sin- 
gle seismograph or by seismographs of the same 
model, but not putting in motion seismographs 
of different patterns; reported by experienced 
observers only. 

II. Shock recorded by several seismographs 
of different patterns ; reported by a small num- 
ber of persons at rest. 

III. Shock reported by a number of persons 
at rest; duration or direction noted. 

IV. Shock reported by persons in motion; 
shaking of movable objects, doors and win- 
dows, cracking of ceilings. 

V. Shock felt generally by every one; furni- 
ture shaken; some bells rung. 

VI. General awakening of sleepers; general 
ringing of bells ; swinging of chandeliers ; stop- 
ping of clocks; visible swaying of trees; some 
persons run out of buildings. 

VII. Overturning of loose objects ; fall of 
plaster; striking of church bells; general fright, 
without damage to buildings. 
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VIII. Fall of chimneys; cracks in the walls 
of buildings. 

1X. Partial or total destruction ofsome build- 
ings. 

X. Great disasters; overturning of rocks; 
fissures in the surface of the earth; mountain 
slides. 

I have reprinted it in the final form given to 
it by its joint authors. It appears to me to 
need three slight additions as follows: To V 
there should be added, “ Some clocks stopped” 
(those critically placed with reference to the 
direction of the earthquake wave); “some 
sleepers waked” (to cover the cases of highly 
nervous American women). To VI there should 
be added, “ window-glass broken”; and finally 
to VII, “ Nausea produced in some cases.” 
These additions are all based on my examin- 
ation of many thousand separate accounts of 
earthquake shocks in California and elsewhere, 
and they serve to make the scale rather more 
definite just in that portion of it where definite- 
ness is best attainable. The two ends of the 
scale, I, II and IX, X, are necessarily‘indefinite, 
more especially the latter. We are obliged to 
call the Inyo earthquake, and the great shocks 
of Lisbon and Riobamba, X, and yet the actual 
intensity of these must have been enormously 
different. 

With this scale in hand, the various intensi- 
ties of an earthquake may be pretty accurately 
assigned by an acute observer who visits the 
scene of the shock and questions the intelligent 
eye-witnesses, From his notes he can construct 
a map of the shaken district, placing the inten- 
sities I-X at their proper positions. By joining 
all the places which have felt the shock with 
the same intensity, something like an accurate 
picture of the progress of the shock can be made 
out, in much the same way that the Signal Ser- 
vice curves serve to show the progress of a 
storm-center. Such a map has already been 
given for the Charleston earthquake. 


EARTHQUAKES IN CALIFORNIA, 


One of the objects which I have constantly 
kept in view in placing earthquake instruments 
in California has been to obtain the means of 
making the Rossi-Forel scale even more defi- 
nite and useful than it is. If we know the me- 
chanical measure of the force required to break 
window-glass, for example, we have a mechan- 
ical measure of the value of VI on the scale; 
and so with other cases. 

There are now a number of shocks for which 
the mechanical effects have been measured by 
seismometers. Their intensity of acceleration 
is measured in millimeters per second.’ At 


1 We may call an acceleration of one millimeter per 
second a unit, and we can get an idea of its amount by 
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the same time the popular accounts of these 
shocks give the damage done to buildings, 
chimneys, etc. I have combined the infor- 
mation from all cases of this kind known to 
me, and have obtained a little table like the 
following, which is at least a first attempt to 
give something like mathematical precision to 
merely popular accounts. I find that (approx- 
imately, at least) 


I corresponds to z4, of the acceleration due to gravity, 20 units. 
I 7 * ahs yas r 40 units, 
III ” ik iz 60 units. 
IV * * rhs * 80 units. 
‘tt rz0 units, 

° 150 units. 

- 300 units. 
. 500 units. 
” 1200 units. 


V “ 
Vv 
wi* «#4J 
vill“ 4 
Ix “ y 


1 
65 
1 
1 


These intensities seem very small when we 
compare in our minds a fearful event like an 
earthquake with the quiet operation of gravity 
which is so familiar and matter of course. But 
let us conceive for one moment that the opera- 
tion of gravity were discontinuous. That at one 
instant a pound weight would not fall when it 
was released, while at the next moment the 
usual state of affairs might suddenly return. 
The beneficent and quiet force of gravity 
would become a wanton fiend of destruction, 
and the small fractions of the last table would 
seem quite large enough to account for any 
possible experiences. Coming down an ordi- 
nary flight of stairs under these abnormal con- 
ditions would be a feat before which a strong 
man might shrink with terror. It would be 
worse than the India voyage in Shakspere’s 
day. 

By and by the observations now being made 
at the Lick Observatory, in Japan, and in many 
places in California will give us a far more ac- 
curate table than that last printed. But even 
now some very interesting results can be de- 
rived from it. During the years 1808-1888 
there were 417 shocks recorded in San Fran- 
cisco. For 200 of these shocks (which were 
mostly very light), an intensity can be assigned 
on the Rossi-Forel scale by means of newspa- 
per and other accounts. This has been done, 
and the result is that there were 8 shocks of 
intensity I, 55 of intensity III, 12 of intensity 
VI, 4 of intensity VII, and so on. But the 
mechanical equivalent of a single shock of 
intensity I, III, VI, VII, etc., has just been 
given in the table; so that it is a matter of 
simple arithmetic to compute the total inten- 
sity of all shocks. Thus: 


8 shocks of intensity I correspond to 8 times 20 
units of acceleration = 160 units. 

55 shocks of intensity III correspond to 55 times 
60 units of acceleration = 3300 units. 


recollecting that the acceleration due to gravity is 9810 
units (32 English feet). 
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And so with the other cases. Finally, all the 
shocks felt in San Francisco in the years from 
1808 to 1888 (417 in all) were evaluated in this 
way, and thesum total of their accelerations was 
33,360 units of intensity. The details of the 
computation are dry enough, but the results 
which we can now draw are of interest. The 
average intensity of the 417 shocks of these 
8o years results as IV, and this is 74, part of 
gravity. The total intensity for the whole period 
iS 3y' times the acceleration of gravity; that 
is, if all the earthquake force which has been 
expended in San Francisco during these 80 
years were concentrated so as to act at a single 
instant, it would be capable of producing an 
acceleration almost 3% times that of gravity. 
At the end of one second a body would be 
moving at the rate of 10g feet per second in- 
stead of the 32 feet which gravity impresses on 
a freely falling mass. 

The severest earthquake felt within the city 
of San Francisco itself was that of 1868 (in- 
tensity VIII). This shock threw down chim- 
neys, broke glass along miles of streets, and 
put a whole population in terror. The total 
earthquake force of eighty years was capable 
of producing nearly thirty separate shocks each 
one as severe as that of 1868; but it has been 
doled out so gently and gradually that earth- 
quakes are scarcely thought of by the people, 


= the outskirts of Kitwyk stood the castle 
of Ten Brinck, an old ruin built on three 
sides of a quadrangle, and surrounded by a 
moat covered with a bright green scum and 


and are hardly considered at all by architects 
and builders. 

In the foregoing article I have endeavored to 
state the main outlines of an entirely new de- 
partment of physical or mechanical science. 
It has been necessary, of course, to omit many 
details. At the same time the essence of the 
important methods is given, and enough of the 
results to show their application. I have great 
hopes that the United States Geological Sur- 
vey may conclude to add the registration of 
earthquakes to its other duties. The field is also 
open to occasional observers, whose records 
may be of the greatest value. We are apt to 
think that the opportunities for such work are 
very few except in certain limited portions of the 
country. In fact, this is not so. Even in New 
England and New York earthquake shocks of 
intensity sufficient to record themselves on the 
duplex seismometer (Fig. 3) are by no means 
infrequent. 

The instrument is extraordinarily simple and 
inexpensive, and requires next to no attention. 
It will give me pleasure to advise with any one 
who may feel willing to undertake observations 
of this kind. We have already in California a 
considerable number of these seismometers in- 
stalled and in working order. It is much to 
be desired that others should be established 
throughout the whole country. 


Edward §. Holden. 


lily-pads, and agitated by nothing more warlike 
than a family of ducks floating about, while 
bullfrogs, like a hidden orchestra, kept up 
a lively bass. Ruin and blight had fallen on 
Ten Brinck; its stone steps were sunken and 
crumbling, grass grew between the cracks, 
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while the crest of the noble family of Ten Brinck 
over the main entrance was wiped out by time 
and disaster. 

The windows in the state apartments were 
broken, while the planks that boarded up others 
were hanging by a few nails, and with the ex- 
ception of bats at night nothing broke the 
silence except the occasional flap of Jufrow de 
Kock’s washing hung up to dry in the forsaken 
banqueting-hall. The three weathercocks that 
capped the three wings, from which the dull 
red tiles fell with a melancholy thud, had a dis- 
couraged ignoring of the changes in the wind, 
as if the rust of centuries held them fast by the 
legs. On a metal vane a forgotten artisan had 
cut the date— 1520. 

The castle of Ten Brinck had been deserted 
for three centuries when one day it was in- 
vaded by the mother of Jufrow de Kock, who 
took possession of the silence, and marked her 
advent by paint, and an unsparing use of the 
mop. A green front door replaced a battered 
oaken structure, and a stern hand hid with 
a solid layer of white paint the gloomy wood- 
carvings of the stairs that led to the forsaken 
banqueting-room. The tower-chamber, a kind 
of huge anteroom where once men-at-arms 
loafed and diced, had been converted from the 
errors of its way by the same useful fluid. 

It was a great circular space lighted by five 
windows, and so thick were the walls that each 
window in its embrasure formed a room by 
itself. The main room was the kitchen, where 
stood the great hearth, with a chintz frill about 
the high chimney, and capped by a row of delf 
plates. The tea-kettle on its brass brazier stood 
beside Jufrow de Kock’s chair, and moved 
with her from window to window, until the 
fifth, which she reached by sunset. There she 
read her Bible, and watched the great red 
sun sink behind the Kitwyk mill, the barges 
floating lazily down the canals with flapping 
sails, and the ¢rekschuits trundling heavily in 
the rear. 

By what right the De Kocks invaded Ten 
Brinck no one ever knew, and Kitwyk was be- 
wildered by an uncertainty whether to consid- 
er them aristocratic by reason of their being 
the illegal representatives of the race of Ten 
Brinck, or whether to despise them because of 
their inability to live anywhere else by reason 
of their poverty. 

One spring day, forty years before, Overste 
de Kock — he was not Overste de Kock then 
—left Kitwyk for Batavia, full of dreams of 
glory, curry, and pineapples. He promised his 
sister that he would live to be a general at least, 
and then he would do great things for — here 
he nodded at young Ensign Donderkull, who 
stood beside her chewing a dandelion blos- 
som, while Jufrow de Kock hung her head un- 
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til the gold ornaments at her temples played 
a tinkling tune. They crossed the crumbling 
foot-bridge over the moat, and Jufrow de Kock 
stared after them with something dim in her 
eyes that played havoc with the broad back of 
a heavy youth in a martial pot-hat, pigtail, and 
cavalry-boots. No; not her brother. 

The day before she had taken her newly spun 
linen to the meadow, and as she knelt in the 
fresh young spring grass, and smoothed the 
fragrant white strips, she looked up in humble 
surprise as a young man sauntered heavily to- 
ward her, his hands in his breeches’ pockets. 

“We must go to-morrow,” Ensign Donder- 
kull broke the silence. 

Jufrow de Kock clambered to her feet, and 
looked steadily at the Kitwyk windmill as if she 
had never seen it before. 

‘“ Batavia is far from here,” he continued, 
and kicked at her neat layer of wet linen. She 
ignored the frightful sacrilege, and sighed. 

“ Batavia zs very far away,” she murmured, 
and looked down at her wooden shoes. 

“ Yes,” said Ensign Donderkull, and rubbed 
his chin ; then, as if seized by a sudden inspira- 
tion, “ but some day, Jufrow de Kock, I shall 
come back,” whereupon he turned on his heel 
and left her standing there. 

She knelt again, and picked a dandelion his 
valiant toes had crushed, and hid it in her 
pocket as if it were a crime. 

Such was Jufrow de Kock’s romance. Forty 
years had gone by, and he had not returned, 
and in her Bible lay a withered flower. Some 
day he would come back; he had said so. So 
the years passed. ‘Then one day there came 
home to her, with shattered dreams, a bad liver, 
the devil of a temper, and a small pension, her 
brother Overste de Kock. 

He was a little sun-dried man with a temper 
hopelessly undermined by cayenne pepper and 
curries, and it was a source of never-failing in- 
terest in the tap-room of William the Silent 
what kind of curse word Overste de Kock 
would invent next. 

It was a year after his return before Jufrow 
de Kock summoned up enough courage to ask 
him a question, and a faint blush crept up 
her old cheeks to the edge of the frilled muslin 
cap. 

“ And young Ensign Donderkull ?” 

How she had pondered over that question 
for forty years! She was seized with a sudden 
terror at sound of the name which she had not 
heard for nearly half a century. 

“Oh, ho!— young Ensign Donderkull — 
young — ha! ha! and what may you want to 
know of him — young Ensign Donderkull ?” 

“ Ts —is—he living?” 

“ Living? I should rather think so.” His 
sense of the ludicrous was visibly aroused. 
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Living, indeed —“ The rich and great Gen- 
eral Donderkull!” and he wagged his head un- 
til his pigtail tickled both his ears at once. 

« The rich and great General Donderkull!” 

“ Commander-in-chief of the Dutch army in 
Batavia,” roared her brother. He had his weak- 
ness, but he did not grudge the superior good 
fortune of his old comrade-in-arms. 

His sister sank on the nearest chair, and 
stared first at her brother and then through 
the window at the familiar slope of the meadow. 
Then she spoke again: 

“Ts —is — he — married ?” 

“He married? What concern is it of yours, 
Jufrowde Kock? The great Donderkull marry? 
In the devil’s name, why?” 

Jufrow de Kock was silent. Rich, and great, 
and a general, but unmarried —so she might 
still look on the meadow when the sun went 
down. 


II. 


Ir the De Kocks of Kitwyk were poor, on 
the other hand the De Kocks of Amsterdam 
were exceedingly rich. So sensitive was Myn- 
heer de Kock of Amsterdam that it made him 
ill to look at a beggar. 

Even Mynheer de Kock’s black poodle 
howled at the sight of a shabby passer-by. 
Mynheer was fat and choleric in a silent 
way, Mevrouw de Kock was fat and stony in 
a silent way. They sat opposite each other 
at two windows overlooking the canal, and 
while he smoked and drank tea, she knitted 
and drank tea. They both abhorred commo- 
tion, and they shrank together in sympathy 
when young Bentinck de Kock stormed in. If 
Mynheer could have summoned up enough 
energy to wonder, perhaps he would have con- 
sidered how he and Mevrouw de Kock could 
have been responsible for anything so lively as 
Bentinck. 

His appearance was so agitating that no 
sooner was he gone than his mother and father 
and the black poodle at once fell asleep from 
sheer weariness. 

“Why do you smile so much?” Mynheer 
once asked him in a state of exasperation. 

“ Because life is so pleasant, and I am your 
son,” he answered gaily. 

“Young man, do I 
fashion ? ” 

“ Ah, Mynheer, you have no such reason,” 
the other answered lightly; “for you are my 
father.” 

He had been turned out of.several educa- 
tional establishments and two universities by 
reason of his liveliness, but he resigned him- 
self to an uncompleted education with perfect 
composure until he decided that for a broad- 
ening of pure worldly knowledge there is no- 
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smile in that inane 
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thing like travel, especially in the direction of 
Paris. 

Mynheer and Mevrouw were so exhausted 
by the mere sight of seeing their son enjoy life 
that they consented with alacrity, their only 
condition being that he must take old Gim- 
born with him on his travels. 

In the days when Mynheer de Kock was a 
magnate in the East India trade, Gimborn 
traveled for the house in the spice and coffee 
line. Now he shaved Mynheer, ran his er- 
rands, and was the medium through which 
worldly gossip reached his respected master’s 
ears. Mynheer had such a respect for his 
shrewdness that he was bestowed on Bentinck 
as. a precious talisman to shield him from de- 
struction. Mynheer de Kock saw his son and 
his mentor start safely off, and then he im- 
mediately went to bed and slept an untroubled 
sleep, which might have been less peaceful had 
he been aware that, after traveling in great har- 
mony for two hours, Bentinck parted from old 
Gimborn and a well-filled purse at a very 
pleasing watering-place which Gimborn al- 
ways wished to visit, while Mynheer Bentinck 
proceeded to face alone the dangers of a higher 
education in Paris. 

For three months Mynheer and Mevrouw 
de Kock and the black poodle reveled in pro- 
found repose. But the blissful dream came to 
anend. A letter to Mynheer from a serious 
friend in Paris recommended that young Ben- 
tinck be speedily recalled home, because — here 
followed a communication which all but made 
his wig stand onend. Hestared at the missive 
with its great seals; he would have turned 
redder had that been possible; then he dashed 
the epistle on the window-sill with a bang that 
petrified Mevrouw and the poodle. 

“What ?” Mevrouw stammered. 

“ What ?” 

“ Bentinck ?” Mevrouw continued, with, 
for her, frightful loquacity. 

“ Bentinck ? Yes, Bentinck!” and Myn- 
heer thrust the letter into the deepest pocket 
of his dressing-gown. “And now, Mevrouw de 
Kock—now that your son has seen the world, 
the question is, blexem! how to make him 
forget it.” 

In two weeks the reluctant Bentinck returned 
in company with the broken reed on which he 
had leaned to so little profit. 

“T gave my son into your keeping, Gim- 
born, and what have you returned ?” Mynheer 
demanded. 

Old Gimborn coughed, and nibbled at his 
cap. The culprit passed the door at that mo- 
ment whistling a tune of a God-forsaken na- 
ture. Mynheer shuddered, and produced the 
awful letter. 

“Do you see that, Gimborn? Did I not 
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say to you when you started, ‘ Door to be locked 
at nine every night’ ?” 

Here young Bentinck sauntered in, and 
gazed at the letter as at an old acquaintance. 

“ Mynheer, Gimborn is innocent. The door 
was locked at nine every night. I saw to it 
myself; but, you see, there were two doors to 
the room, and I am afraid I must have got 
out by the other.” 

“Young Mynheer de Kock,” and the old 
gentleman shook with rage, “ you have taken 
this little journey into the world on your own 
account, and now, blexem! you shall take one 
on mine.” 

Bentinck flushed. “ You are sure that your 
journey will not lead to destruction, Myn- 
heer?” 

“7 ’ll take the risk, blexem! Our cousin in 
Kitwyk, at my express wish, accepts you as his 
guest for the present. He thinks Kitwyk may 
be rather dull for such a gay young gentleman, 
but go you shall.” 

“ But supposing, Mynheer, I should find a 
path of destruction even there ?” 

“ Then take it, and go to the devil!” 


III. 


Ir Overste de Kock had an ideal in life it 
was General Donderkull. General Donder- 
kull, outstretched in a bamboo lounging-chair 
in his Batavian bungalow, a vision in white 
linen and an apoplectic countenance, refresh- 
ing his martial soul with a cool drink, was 
haunted by something, he did not know what. 
It was a very rare occurrence, asin consequence 
of his high position he resigned all personal 
thinking to his aide-de-camp. His adjutant 
was summoned. 

“ What did I say to you last night at fifteen 
minutes past eight ?” 

“Your Excellency was so good as to say 
that you thought of marrying, and that the 
future Excellency must be young and pretty. 
You further said that you would write to a 
friend in Holland who used to buy your horses, 
and on whose knowledge you could rely, to 
choose a bride and send her over. To save 
yourself trouble, you would marry her future 
ladyship in Holland by proxy.” 

“So I did,” his Excellency cried in high 
good humor. “ You shall write the letter, and 
I will sign it. Tell Overste de Kock of Kit- 
wyk to send meovera bride atonce. Youknow 
just what I want, and —and—” here his Ex- 
cellency was lost in thought —“I think De 
Kock once had a sister, though I ’m not 
sure. At all events, present my respectful com- 
pliments ; there may be such a person.” 


ONE autumn day Kitwyk was stirred to its 
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center by the announcement that Overste de 
Kock had received two letters in one day. 

The next morning, as Jufrow de Kock was 
frying waffles, he stumped in in high good 
humor. 

** So they all need you, Overste de Kock! 
The rich De Kock of Amsterdam as well as 
the great General Donderkull!” 

“ From whom is the other letter, Cornelis?” 

“ From General Donderkull,” and he drew 
himself up and saluted. 

“ What — what — does he want?” 

“The old ass—I speak now in a purely 
civil sense, Jufrow—wants to marry. What 
are you smiling at ?” 

“So he has not forgotten.” 

“ Forgotten what ?” 

“ Forgotten me,” and a faint glow crept up 
her cheek. 

“ And what have you to do with it ? It isn’t 
such as you he wants. He wants youth and 
beauty, ha! ha! He leaves it all to me. I 
am to choose her and marry her, for he can- 
not come over here, and she is to be sent to 
Batavia without delay.” 

So while Overste de Kock, with a sense of 
new importance, stalked down to the village 
in search of a bride for his Excellency, Jufrow 
de Kock raked together the cinders of two 
burnt waffles immolated on the shrine of 
memory. 

When Overste de Kock appeared his pro- 
gress was like a triumphal procession. Fathers 
lured him into William the Silent, he was 
courtesied to at the distance of half a mile, his 
health was a subject of frantic interest, and the 
next Sunday at church he eclipsed in interest 
even the new candidate, and when the school- 
master struck up the hymn 


To thee from whom all blessings flow, 


every maternal eye was steadily set in the direc- 
tion of Overste de Kock. 

For the first time Ten Brinck was overrun 
with visitors. So full were the rooms of aspi- 
rants for the hand of General Donderkull that 
one day when the great Mevrouw van Loo 
was announced there was not an inch of room 
for her. A yellow chariot with a black hood 
deposited her at the old foot-bridge, while the 
youth of Kitwyk, in nightcap and wooden 
shoes, looked admiringly on, and traced with 
their dirty forefingers the noble crest of the Van 
Loos on the chariot door. 

In this strait her ladyship was shown to the 
banqueting-hall of Ten Brinck. She resolutely 
ignored the De Kock’s undergarments hang- 
ing up to dry, for she was above everything a 
mother. 

So close they sat, she and the captain, that 
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her bird of paradise all but nipped his wig, 
while the linen flapped softly about them. No 
one will ever know the details of this interview, 
but before long a rumor dashed the budding 
hopes of Kitwyk that Overste de Kock had 
selected young Janet van Loo to be the future 
Excellency Donderkull. 


IV. 


YouncG Janet van Loo was reared by her 
parent as if that estimable woman had not 
been a mother, but a drum-major. Every 
morning she was terrified out of a sound sleep 
by a gong which had been brought from China 
a hundred years before by a Van Loo without 
nerves. 

In the Spanish days some old Van Loo had 
probably been a traitor to traditions, and loved 
where he should have hated; and one fine day 
—for crime will out—the old Spanish type 
reappeared with tragic dark eyes, midnight 
hair, and a mouth curved to a wistful beauty 
in the face of a young Dutch maid, with a lace 
cap on her dusky locks, and under it a golden 
helmet worn by the ladies Van Loo since before 
the days of Philip IT. 

Janet van Loo recognized in her heart only 
a strictly necessary organ; while as for love, 
Heaven and Mevrouw forfend! 

At this time an extraordinary event took 
place in Kitwyk—the ladies of Kitwyk ap- 
peared mornings at the pump without their 
nightcaps ! 

And the cause? Well, the cause lolled grace- 
fully in the porch of William the Silent, his 
cocked hat rather back on his handsome head. 
Such a young and gallant stranger! The gen- 
tlemen of Kitwyk were mostly elderly, and the 
stray examples of youth were of a heavy pattern 
who would do to marry, of course, but with 
whom no one ever fell in love. 

It was a day like a spring day. Along the 
mansion of Jonkheervan Loo ran a deep canal. 
A soft breeze rippled its quiet-surface, and 
swayed the brakes and reeds and willow-bushes 
along its banks, and tinkled the bells of the 
Chinese pagoda. In the pagoda, in the arm- 
chair of Jonkheer van Loo, sat his only daughter 
knitting and deep in thought. She looked up 
at sound of her name. Jufrow Toni Defregge 
stood in the doorway, and there was a coquet- 
tish tilt to her cap which troubled Mistress van 
Loo. Herdark-blue gown was discreetly short, 
and so were the sleeves caught below the elbow, 
while the linen kerchief crossed on her breast 
revealed the sweetest round throat; and when 
she laughed she threw back her head, and one 
saw two dazzling rows of little teeth —and Juf- 
row Defregge was just seventeen. She was pal- 
pitating with important information. 
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“ How I have hurried, Janet! Never have I 
seen one so handsome and with such an air —” 

“So you have seen him, Toni?” 

Mistress Defregge’s face fell. 

“Why, then you ’ve seen him too, and never 
told me!” 

“Why should you care? He has been here 
a week. Has he not lovely feathers ? ” 

“ Janet, of whom are you talking ?” 

“‘ Of our new rooster.” 

“ Janet, I speak of a young man.”- 

“Ts that all!” 

“You don’t know what you are talking 
about.” 

Jufrow van Loo was placidly nettled. “What 
is there to see in a young man? Have I not 
my father? If he wore teeth like Mevrouw 
van Laan and had his hair, would he not be 
a young man?” 

“That is not enough, Janet. This young 
Mynheer is tall and most sweetly thin; we 
met at the pump, and he looked at me so,” and 
Toni Defregge threw a languishing glance at 
the Van Loocalfthatstrolledinto view. “Itook 
the pump-handle, but before I could move it he 
was beside me. Said he, with such a bow, such 
a sweep of his hat,— and, Janet, such a hat! — 
‘Permit me to serve you, fair Jufrow.’ He 
pumped with such sweet grace! Whereupon 
I drank slowly, with one eye cast down as be- 
seems a maid, but with the other I peeped 
over the mug. What clothes! Then he takes 
the dipper, and drinks right after me, and does 
so” — here Jufrow Defregge unburdened her- 
self of a prodigious sigh. 

“ He was not a cleanly young man,” Jufrow 
van Loo remarked with conviction. 

“ He said it tasted all the sweeter; you do 
not understand these things, Janet.” 

“Oh—oh!” 

Mistress Defregge looked at her shoe-buckle. 
“Tt would be very pleasant to love such a 
young Mynheer.” 

“To do what?” 

“T should like to love such a young Myn- 
heer.” 

“ Well, why don’t you?” 

“T don’t know how to begin.” 

“ Ask your father. He is Burgemeester ; he 
ought to know. But why do you wish to love 
a stranger when you have your father ?” 

“ Janet,” Toni whispered, “ it would be very 
pleasing if he should like me, too.” 

“ But why should he?” 

“ T don’t know, only I have heard that young 
maids and young men do sometimes like each 
other.” 

“ Have you, Toni? I will ask mother; she 
will know.” 

“ Janet, if you ever marry, would you rather 
he ’d be young or old?” 
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“Tt makes no difference, Toni; only he must 
be just like papa.” 

“ Janet, I would rather mine were not at 
all like my father.” 

“Toni, that is wicked!” 

“T cannot help it. Ever since the pump I 
think of things that I never dreamed of before. 
Janet, do you believe that Mevrouw, your 
mother, ever loved Jonkheer van Loo, your 
father ?” 

Janet looked unspeakably shocked. 

“ Oh, Toni, never!” 

“ A foolish question. I should have known. 
It is of course the people who do not marry 
who love each other.” 

For the first time in her life Jufrow van Loo 
wondered. Two days after, she thus addressed 
her mother: 

“Mother, were you ever in love with 
father ?” 

Who can describe the resentment, the con- 
sternation, of that superior woman! 

“In love with your father? Who has 
dared” — Mevrouw gasped for breath. 

“Toni Defregge wishes to love a young Myn- 
heer, and am [ not as old as she is? It is 
time that I did, for if I marry I shall have 
no more chance”; whereupon Mevrouw felt 
truly that the great round level earth had given 
way under her. 


Vv. 


Two young maids met near the pump. 

“Janet, there he is!” 

“Who, Toni?” 

“You dull thing! The young Mynheer. In 
the tavern porch. Are you looking ?” 

“ VY —yes, Toni.” 

“Ts he not a dream of a young Mynheer?”’ 

“T—J—how can I tell? Let me fill my 
pail.” ° 

“ Why, Janet, what ails you?” 

“ Nothing, Toni; only it hardly befits a maid 
to stare at a strange young man as you do. 
He feels it to be wrong, and he is going.” 

Mistress van Loo was mistaken. So far was 
young Mynheer de Kock from recognizing the 
impropriety of Mistress Defregge’s conduct,that 
he strolled over to the pump and inundated her 
pail with crystal-clear water until it threatened 
Mistress Defregge’s high-heeled shoes. And 
such a pretense as she made to raise her pail, 
and fail, whereupon he gallantly came to her 
aid, and so they carried it off between them, 
shelooking at him round the dangling gold fret- 
work on her cheek. Never was there a pail that 
reached its destination so empty, and Jufrow 
van Loo, looking after, grieved for the wasted 
water, and then with a sigh went slowly home. 

Her rother stood at the door of. the best 
room. “Come in, Janet; I have something 
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very pleasant to tell you.” Never before had 
Mevrouw spoken to her in such gentle tones. 

It was the sacred room from which all Van 
Loos were married or buried. Three centuries 
of them looked down from the chilly walls. An 
oak table imprisoned a sofa upon which it was 
an honor but not a joy to sit, and twelve rigid 
chairs punctuated the apartment. The slippery 
floor represented the unfaltering energy of the 
ladies Van Loo, while a white-tiled stove in a 
corner was capable of striking a chill to the 
brightest fire. 

Overste de Kock sat in the seat of honor on 
the sofa, while Jonkheer van Loo drummed a 
perplexed tune on the polished table, where- 
upon Mevrouw scowled. 

Overste de Kock broke the silence. “ Do you 
wonder why we wish to speak to you, my child ?” 

“Jufrow van Loo never wonders.” 

“You are right, as always, Mevrouw van 
Loo. Let us put it differently. Have you ever 
thought of marrying, Jufrow ?” 

“‘ Pardon me, Mynheer. Jufrow van Loo has 
never been allowed to consider such — such — 
such frivolities.” 

“Then in Heaven’s name manage it your- 
self, Mevrouw!” 

A flush crept up to Jufrow van Loo’s lace 
cap, and her heart beat fast. 

“ Janet,” Mevrouw undertook the task 
with no waste of sentiment,— “ your hand has 
been asked in marriage, and we have given our 
consent. It is a good match even for a Van 
Loo, and it was all owing to your mother, child, 
that the choice did not fall on that minx Toni 
Defregge. What have you to say, Janet?” 

Jufrow van Loo flushed, hesitated, then 
spoke, hanging her head, “ Mother, is—is— 
he young ?” 

“ And may I ask, Jufrow van Loo, what that 
is to you?” 

“ Nothing —nothing,” she murmured, and 
listened absently to the biography of General 
Donderkull, while her ill-regulated mind would 
stray to the market-place where two sauntered 
across the cobblestones in the morning sun- 
light, a water-pail between them, and the water 
splashing, while the young Mynheer looked 
down into the eyes of his companion with a 
glance that hitherto had been ignored in the 
education of Jufrow van Loo. 


VI. 


Younc Bentinck de Kock was expected 
by Overste de Kock in an attitude of armed 
neutrality. 

On a misty, early autumn day—the castle 
moat was choked with leaves—there was a 
knock at the front door, and Jufrow de Kock 
found a gallant young man reposing on the 
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chintz cushions of the settle, who examined the 
simple outlines of Kitwyk with a rueful visage. 

He sprang to his feet. 

“T know who you are; you are Betje de 
Kock, and I am a black sheep sent out to 
pasture—I am Bentinck de Kock.” 

Overste de Kock received the black sheep 
sternly. “None of your tricks here, young 
man, blexem! The ways of Paris and Kitwyk 
are not the same.” 

“ As if I did n’t know,” and young Mynheer 
remembered the cobblestones of Kitwyk. 

“ All the same,” Overste de Kock began, 
then interrupted himself. “ What are you star- 
ing at, Jufrow de Kock? Go and air young 
Bentinck’s bed.” 

The good lady retired most unwillingly. 

“ And now, Bentinck, as between man and 
man, what about Paris?” 

Jufrow de Kock lived in a dream. To her 
young Bentinck was a realization of old fan- 
cies, whilé Overste de Kock never tired of the 
young rascal’s accounts of those sinful Paris 
days. He roared, and he beat his thin knees, 
and his eyes overflowed with innocent ad- 
miration. 

“ And that fool of a De Kock of Amsterdam 
cannot appreciate this paragon of a boy! God 
forgive him!” he cried. 

To please her young idol, Jufrow de Kock 
evolved culinary miracles, and the result was 
gout, at least for the captain, and the very 
day he lay helpless, swathed in flannel, there 
came to him a package from Batavia. It was 
a miniature painted on ivory, and attached to 
a fine gold necklace. 

“ For my bride,” General Donderkull wrote 
placidly, “a betrothal present. I wish the 
betrothal and wedding to take place at once.” 

“ The old fool wants to be married at once, 
and how can he when I am laid up with the 
gout P” 

_ “And —and—what is that?”. asked his 
sister. 

“ The old goose’s picture. A present for his 
bride — ugh!” 

“ Let me see it.” 

A fat man with a pear-shaped head, deep set 
between his shoulders, a scarlet face, a little 
powdered wig, a tight uniform, and no end 
of buttons. She stroked it gently, and sighed. 

“ Cornelis,” she spoke at last, “ may —may — 
I bring her the picture? I—TI should like to 
give her a little happiness, though she has so 
much.” 

Y eg de Kock, you are undoubtedly 
mad.” 

She made great preparations. Wearing an 
old brocaded black silk that had been her 
mother’s, and about her shoulders a crape 
scarf, and her coal-scuttle bonnet over her best 
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cap, and with an embroidered reticule on her 
arm, she passed the kitchen. 

Young Bentinck, drumming idly on the win- 
dow, sprang down the steps after her. 

“ May I go with you, Cousin Betje?” 

“Not this time, Bentinck. I go only to Ju- 
frow van Loo’s. I—I—have a message for 
her.” 

“The young maid with the strange, dark 
eyes? Was there ever such a Dutch maid!” 

“She is indeed very beautiful.” 

“ And this beautiful young maid is willing 
to marry an old man, I hear.” 

“ A man so great has a right to youth and 
beauty,” she said proudly as she turned away. 


THE old woman took both the girl’s hands, 
and gazed at her with wistful eyes. 

“ You have so much happiness, dear child, 
but I wish a little to come from me; it is only 
the whim of an old woman.” 

“ And what makes you think I am so happy, 
Jufrow de Kock ?” 

“A young girl, just betrothed to so great and 
distinguished a man,” Jufrow de Kock said 
under her breath. 

“ That may well be, but I do not know him.” 

“ But when you do know him—see, I have 
brought what in all the world you will prize 
most— his picture, which he sends to you, my 
child. I begged to be allowed to bring it to 
you because of —of—is it not noble?” she 
asked tremulously. 

“ And—and is that he?” 

“Yes, dear child; that is he. Is he not 
splendid ?” 

“And I—I am to marry this old man?” 
The girl hid her face on the sacred table as if 
tears could not stain; and the miniature of 
General Donderkull fell on the floor. 

In an instant the other picked up the pic- 
ture, and rubbed it with awe-struck hands. 

“ What ails you, child?” 

“T— J will not marry him. No; I will not— 
never —never!” 

“You will not marry whom ?” and in the 
doorway loomed Mevrouw her mother. 

“ What have you in your hands, Jufrow de 
Kock ?” 

“Tt is the miniature of —of General Don- 
derkull —a gift to his betrothed.” 

“ How fine a man, and how prosperous he 
looks, and was there ever a handsomer gold 
setting ? And it seems to me, Janet, as if his 
Excellency has a look of your father.” 

“ He looks just like papa,” Jufrow van Loo 
cried in a burst of grief. And who can account 
for the inconsistencies of the human heart 
when that which, a few weeks before, Jufrow 
van Loo considered an essential to a happy 
marriage now nearly broke her heart ? 
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VII. 


Jurrow van Loo’s consent being of no con- 
sequence, it was decided that the betrothal was 
to take place at once, followed by the mar- 
riage; then she was to sail for Batavia as soon 
as possible. 

Jufrow Rozenboom, the one milliner and 
dressmaker of Kitwyk, had to sew night after 
night to complete the toilets. There were those 
who remarked that Jufrow Rozenboom’s crea- 
tions bore a striking resemblance to one another. 

Overste de Kock unearthed his uniform to do 
honor to his position as proxy bridegroom, and 
he looked very grand, and smelled strongly of 
camphor. 

It was the last autumn day, and a frost had 
touched the garden flowers, the falling leaves 
whirled along the cobblestones, and the chest- 
nut-trees about the church were bare. In the 
mansion of Van Loothere was a sense of solemn 
festivity. In a grim myrtle arbor at the head 
of the grim best room were placed two forbid- 
ding chairs. In one sat Jufrow van Loo, wait- 
ing for the representative of the great General 
Donderkull. There was a commendable ab- 
sence of joy, and the Van Loos present were 
so old and inferior that the miniature of Gen- 
eral Donderkull reposing on the breast of the 
bride gained by contrast. 

A disapproving murmur from the Van Loos 
was distinctly audible as the door opened. 

“Janet, this is a most unexpected change, 
but as the Burgemeester is waiting, we will go.” 

Jufrow van Loo looked up with supreme in- 
difference; then her heart stopped beating, and 
then it beat like a hammer. Where was Overste 
de Kock? What business had he here whose 
brown eyes looked into hers for the first time with 
such pity ? A great red flush swept over her pale 
face, and for a moment the miniature of General 
Donderkull had an uneasy resting-place. 

“ My cousin was suddenly taken ill,” Ben- 
tinck explained, “and my unworthy self he 
chose to take his place, and that — that — of 
the happy —” 

Here he gazed at the old face in the minia- 
ture, and then once again into the dark eyes 
that met his with a glance of defiance. 

So it was. Overste de Kock was stricken 
with the gout, and postponement was impos- 
sible, for who can tell when a gout-afflicted 
man will be released from his foe? 

“Let young Bentinck take my place,” he 
roared in pain; and so Mynheer de Kock was 
reluctantly ushered into the presence of his 
temporary bride, who laid her little cold hand 
in his, and so, followed by the Van Loos, they 
crossed the market-place to the town-hall, 
where they declared their marriage intentions 
in due form, and for the first time in his life 
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General Donderkull appeared in the person 
of a young and gallant man. 

In the myrtle arbor young Bentinck whis- 
pered, “‘ You are now my betrothed, so at least 
I may kiss your hand, Jufrow”; and his brown 
eyes flashed as he bent his head, while the roses 
swept to the golden dangles against her cheek, 
and she said not a word, only watched him 
with parted lips. 

So they sat side by side in the myrtle prison, 
and the Van Loos present filed past. The first 
day there was a rosy flush in Jufrow van Loo’s 
face, and her eyes sparkled, and as Mevrouw 
made a parting courtesy of a gorgeous nature 
to a Van Loo much greater and richer than 
herself, she shuddered at the sound of a gay, 
young laugh. 

Her prophetic eye darted toward the myrtle 
arbor, and discovered young Mynheer looking 
at his bride with a glance most undesirable in 
a temporary bridegroom, while the bride smiled 
and played with her fan, and both were su- 
premely indifferent to a shoal of Van Loos 
blocked before them and bursting with con- 
gratulations to which noone listened. Atsound 
of her mother’s voice the bride turned pale, and 
at that moment Mevrouw, to her horror, made 
another discovery : the miniature of the worthy 
general had disappeared. She waited till the 
last Van Loo was bowed out, and then she said, 
‘“ Where is the picture of your bridegroom ?” 

“Tt tired my throat, and I took it off,” and 
out of the back of the chair she produced that 
work of art. 

“And is this how you treat the portrait of 
your distinguished husband, you wicked girl ?” 

“ He is not my husband yet,thank Heaven!” 

Mevrouw van Loo staggered back in horror. 

“ Put it on instantly! What will people say ! 
This is — is —a scandal!” 

Jufrow van Loo turned still paler, and Myn- 
heer de Kock rose with such haste that he 
kicked over his myrtle-crowned chair. 

“ Mevrouw van Loo,” said the daughter, 
“T am tired of seeing this good man’s face. It 
will be my fate to see it for the rest of my life ; 
be pleased, therefore, to let me forget the sight 
of it for at least these two weeks.” 

Mevrouw shook to her bird of paradise. 
“ Put it on instantly!” and with her own un- 
gentle hands she clasped the gold chain about 
her daughter’s throat. Jufrow van Loo gazed 
at the medallion. She held a fan in her hand, 
and the ivory sticks broke with a sudden snap. 

“ Mother, believe me, it would be better if 
— if I did not see it these days.” 

“T say you shall — every day.” 

It did seem as if the painted Van Loos 
gazed down on her with growing disfavor, as 
if they suspected in their painted minds that a 
Van Loo so disgracefully Spanish must take 
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after that treacherous ancestor who had shown 
himself so unworthy of his race in having a 
heart. Perhaps it was the bride’s imagination, 
but it seemed to her asif the good people who 
offered their congratulations gazed curiously at 
that red face on her breast, and threw con- 
trasting glances at young Mynheer de Kock, 
who, as the days passed, grew more silent and 
unsmiling. When his duties were over, and he 
returned to Ten Brinck, not a word could the 
captain or his sister get out of him; but he 
paced his room half the night, to the dismay 
of the old woman. 

Two days before the wedding, when Kit- 
wyk awoke, a black frost had struck the ditches 
and canals. The meadows were turned a rus- 
set-brown, and the herds were lowing in the 
barns, while the wings of the windmills swung 
as if for warmth. The sky was blue, and the 
sun shone clear, while the wind cut like a lash. 
Jufrow van Loo stood at the window, gazing 
wistfully out where a stretch of the Kitwyk 
canal lay frozen stiff between the bare willow- 
bushes and the dry reeds, as the door opened 
and young Mynheer de Kock appeared, his 
face aglow with buffeting the wind. 

“Come out with me, Jufrow Janet,” he 
urged, “and gather roses for your cheeks.” 

“Tt isthe last winter I shallsee.” She looked 
down at the medallion, and then up into his 
eager face, and tried to smile. 

“T shall never see again the frozen canal 
where I have skated so many a time. And I 
should like to skate once again before — be- 
fore —” she looked up at him with eyes full of 
tears. 

“ Tf the ice is strong enough.” 

“ That is nothing to me.” 

“Nor to me. Let us go.” 

There was one point of the canal soonest 
frozen. The bride sat on the bank, and the 
bridegroom strapped on the skates with the 
great, bold curves, and Jufrow van Loo’s roses 
came back in all their glory. She buried her 
hands deeper in her big muff, and her rosy 
chin in the long black boa wound about her 
throat. Over her cap she wore a great, black 
hat, and in its shade she watched him silently 
while he fastened the skates, the blood tingling 
to his curly brown hair as he knelt before her. 
Was there ever a fairer Dutch maid, as she 
flew across the ice —the click of the skates, 
the sparkle of her eyes, and the roses in her 
cheeks, and every instant under the full blue 
petticoats the glimpse of a buckled shoe and 
a red stocking ? 

On and on they flew, and the light clasp of 
their two hands grew closer and closer, and 
from looking straight before them their eyes 
began to seek each other, until their glances 
met in one passionate look, and as if with one 
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accord they crept closer and closer together, 
and at last, always flying like the wind, his 
arm was about her, and just as they reached 
the shelter of a willow-tree, her head, cap, and 
all, lay on his breast, and Mynheer de Kock, 
bending his handsome head, kissed the red 
lips of Jufrow van Loo— once —twice— why 
count ?—until Jufrow van Loo, with a pas- 
sionate sob, pushed him away, anc cried : 

“ And I am to be married in two days, God 
forgive me!” : 

Here the ice gave a frightful crack, being too 
weak to uphold such passionate lovers, and they 
would assuredly have gone under had not Ben- 
tinck grasped the friendly willow, while he up- 
held Jufrow van Loo, who trembled as if the 
icy water had reached her poor, weak heart. 
He lifted her to the bank, and knelt before her 
to unbuckle the skates. 

“ Take me home! Oh, take me home!” she 
cried. “See how unworthy I am to be a good 
man’s wife!” 

“You unworthy! O my darling! Only give 
me the right to call you mine.” 

“ What right have I?” she sobbed, and stum- 
bled to her feet. “O Mynheer, forget how 
weak and wicked a maid ‘I have been, and 
take me home.” 

The sun curved toward the west, the wind 
was dying away. Nota word did either speak, 
but, as if with one accord, they walked apart 
in the narrow. path beside the canal. Only 
when their eyes met, it was like a magnet to 
draw them together. They passed the turning 
windmills, and here and there a barge frozen 
in the canal, the skipper on deck surveying 
the situation with philosophy while he puffed 
at his pipe. 

“ Why waste the road between you, my pretty 
ones ?” an ancient man called after them. 

“To-morrow you can skate to Rotterdam, 
little dame,” another friendly soul roared at 
them from a barge; “and would n’t I like to 
be the young Mynheer to buckle on your 
skates ?” 

Yes; they came back, and the green arbor re- 
ceived them once more, and Mevrouw proved 
to be a false prophet. 


VIII. 


WILLIAM THE SILENT overflowed with rich 
Van Loos, all gratified to be so soon related to 
the great General Donderkull. 

And the church-bells swung lustily in honor 
of his wedding-day. They cut the cold, clear 
air until the ships on the Zuyder Zee, hugging 
the shore, heard the jangle. 


THE wedding was over. 
It was the coldest, clearest winter night. 
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The moon sailed high in heaven, and the land- 
scape was an etching in black and white. The 
mansion of Jonkheer van Loo was a blaze of 
light. Through the main hall, tiled with blue 
delf and hung with festoons of evergreen, 
through the best room and the living-rooms, 
the tables were set to the glory of Van Loo. On 
the open hearth blazed a fire of peat and wood 
that touched with flickering light the wind- 
ing stairs down which the bride descended, 
her hand in Bentinck de Kock’s, followed 
by all the rich and great and hungry Van 
Loos. 

There was little attention paid to the bride, 
or to the young Mynheer who had so kindly 
filled the place of that great and absent man, 
and so the two under the canopy, being of all 
apparently of the least consequence, came ever 
nearer together, until the white arm of her Ex- 
cellency touched the velvet sleeve of the bride- 
groom. Atthesudden contact, which seemed to 
thrill, she turned white and he red. The great- 
est Van Loo was just deciphering a speech as 
the bride dropped her lace handkerchief, and 
the bridegroom stooped to where it lay at her 
feet. How it happened who can tell? but he 
touched her hand under the folds of the heavy 
Dutch damask. 

“Is this to be the end of all our happiness, 
my darling ?” 

She looked down, and two tears fell on her 
folded hands. “ It is too late.” 

“Tt is not too late,” he answered in pas- 
sionate protest. “ You are my wife; you have 
plighted your troth to me in the sight of God, 
and not to that -old fool,” and he frowned at 
the picture on young Mevrouw Donderkull’s 
breast. “ Why will you break my heart and 
wreck both our lives? It is I who am your 
husband! I, Janet —do you hear me?” and 
he leaned across the arm of her chair. 

“ Listen, love; I am your husband, and not 
that unknown old man who bought you. If 
your parents seek wealth, why, they shall be 
satisfied, for the De Kocks of Amsterdam are 
rich. My darling, come with me! Come with 
me to-night, dearest! I will bring you to my 
parents’ house. I will tell them because of you 
I shall be a better man and a better son, and 
they will love you.” 

“ But — but— how,” she asked shyly, “with 
all the canals frozen?” 

“If a Dutch Mynheer has skated to battle, 
surely he can skate to love, my own.” 


FaTE announces itself in such various shapes. 
This day it jogged toward Kitwyk in a yellow 
post-chaise. There was a letter for Ten Brinck 
demanding haste, and in the process of time 
the post-chaise swung up to the foot-bridge 
where, forty years before, Ensign Donderkull 
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disappeared forever out of the sight of Jufrow 
de Kock. It was nine o’clock, and the Van 
Loo banquet had lasted since two. 

Two invited guests did not come, but no one 
missed them. Overste de Kock declared he 
would see them before he would go, 
for all the Van Loos had ignored him to a 
man, and Jufrow de Kock sat by the kitchen 
window and looked out on the meadow. She 
took a withered flower out of her Bible, and 
held it over the flames on the hearth; but she 
hesitated, and then put it between the leaves 
of the book once more. 

There was a sharp knock at the door. A 
great letter with five black seals for Overste 
de Kock. He tore it open, read it like one 
dazed, and the letter fell on the floor between 
them. Then Jufrow de Kock covered her head 
with her apron, and wept as she had not wept 
for forty years. 


THE moonlight fell over the still garden of 
Van Loo, and the shadows of the bare trees 
lay heavy on the narrow path by the canal 
where they stood, Bentinck de Kock and the 
young Excellency Donderkull, a dark cloak 
over her white wedding-gown. For one mo- 
ment she hid her face on his breast and sobbed. 

“ Have you the heart ?” he cried, and kissed 
her eyes and lips. 

“Yes; better now, better so,” and she tore 
herself out of his clasp. 

“ My love — my life — I cannot let you go. 
Janet, do you not see how I suffer —” 

“So you call that suffering, Mynheer de 
Kock ?” and between them loomed the cap- 
tain. “And what are you doing here, Jufrow 
van Loo?” 

“ Hush, Cornelis!” It was Jufrow de Kock’s 
gentle voice. “ My child, hasten home before 
you are missed; we are on our way to your 
parents with sorrowful tidings.” 

“ So, you rascal, we were just in time to save 
you two young fools, it seems!” 

“ She only came to bid me farewell — what- 
ever my own mad hopes might have been. I 
love her, and I wished to save her from this 
frightful old man.” 

There was a quiet touch on his arm. “ Ben- 
tinck, my dear, go home, and thank God that 
the young maid loved you and her honor more 
than happiness.” 


IX. 


In Mevrouw’s room they stared angrily at 
the messengers of trouble, as if they were 
responsible. 

Mevrouw spoke at last. “ And he died six 
weeks ago? Why, then, this is no wedding at 
all! My poor Janet—so—so reconciled to 
it. I have had my doubts recently, Overste 
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de Kock. I considered him too old; but you 
would have it, and I dare say you meant well.” 
And, after all that willingness, to have no oc- 
casion for it, Mevrouw lamented. “ Excel- 
lency Donderkull — how well it sounded, poor 
child! And already six weeks dead!” 

“ Died after sending his picture.” 

“Tfthe child only could have another chance,” 
Mevrouw groaned —“ a child that’s been partly 
married ; it ’s so—so—improper.” 

“ A chance in the garden was taking time 
by the forelock,” the captain growled. 

“ Mevrouw, grant me a favor?” 

“ What is it, Jufrow de Kock? What ails 
you?” 

“ Let me tell her.” 

She hesitated on the threshold, and Janet 
ran toward her. “Something has happened, 
Jufrow Betje —is Bentinck —” 

“ Ts there no one else inall the world, child?” 

Negligently thrown down on the table lay 
the miniature of an old man. Jufrow de Kock 
paused, and her hand touched the polished 
ivory. 

“For pity’s sake tell: me—what has hap- 
pened.” 

“ If I should tell you, child, that you cannot 
marry this man, that your marriage of to-day 
was no marriage, what would you say ?” 

“‘T should thank God.” 
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“ Cruel! cruel! but thank God, then, if you 
can,” and the tears fell down the old cheeks 
as she took the picture in her hands, “ for he 
is dead.” 

“ Dead!” 

“ And you are again Jufrow van Loo, and 
you can love whom you will,” she added with 
a quick jealousy for the one who was dead. 

“ Jufrow de Kock — forgive meif I hurt you, 
but why do you so grieve for the one who is 
gone and whom you have not seen for so many 
years ?” 

Jufrow de Kock hid her face in her long 
white apron before she spoke. “ Because | 
loved him once”; then lower and lower, as 
if it were a crime, “‘ Oh, child, because I love 
him still!” She felt two gentle hands about her 
neck, and her head lay against a young and 
loving heart. 

“ How can I comfort you ?” 

“ Had you but grieved, my child.” 

“ But how can I grieve for oneI never saw ?” 

“Tknow, I know. His death is your gain,” 
and Jufrow de Kock turned toward the door. 

“ ]—I cannot comfort you; I cannot grieve 
as I ought — but take this ; it should be yours.” 

As Jufrow de Kock hurried through the 
lane of poplar-trees, she held the miniature close 
in her hands, and her tears fell so thick and fast 
that she stumbled over the dead leaves. 


Anna Eichberg King. 


AND MAN. 


H, the glance of the dew! Oh, the flame of the rose springing forth of the thorn! 
Oh, the song of the arrow-marked finch singing love in the front of the morn! 
Who will speak to them all of the rapture they wake in the children of men ? 
Who will so lovingly speak, they will heed, and answer again ? 


The glance of the dew but repeateth the liquid glance of the sky, 
And the flame of the rose is not brighter, in token, as man passes by, 
And the song of the finch, though his little heart with ecstasy break, 
From the answering rapture of man no quickening impulse shall take. 


O drops of the dew! O pride of the thorn! O singing bird! 

Is there never a mutual tongue, is there never a common word, 

Wherein to give thanks, wherein to give praise, from the hearts ye have filled 
With the pure distilment of joy which your cup, over-brimming, has spilled ? 


If but one moment, in all the swift season giddy with change, 

We that are God’s one creation, yet strangers, might be less strange ! 
But this is the pain of the pleasure —the bitter-sweet which man drains: 
Unconscious-glad Nature unconscious of man forever remains! 


Edith M. Thomas. 
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A TALE BY MARK TWAIN. 


COURAGE is resistance to fear, mastery of fear — not absence of fear. Except a creature be part 
coward it is not a compliment to say it is brave; it is merely a loose misapplication of the word. 
Consider the flea !— incomparably the bravest of all the creatures of God, if ignorance of fear were 
courage. Whether you are asleep or awake he will attack you, caring nothing for the fact that 
in bulk and strength you are to him as are the massed armies of the earth to a sucking child; 
he lives both day and night and all days and nights in the very lap of peril and the immediate 
presence of death, and yet is no more afraid than is the man who walks the streets of a city that 


was threatened by an earthquake ten centuries before. 


When we speak of Clive, Nelson, and 


Putnam as men who ‘‘did n’t know what fear was,” we ought always to add the flea—and 
put him at the head of the procession.— Pudd’nhead Wilson’s Calendar. 


XII. 


UDGE DRISCOLL was 
in bed and asleep by ten 
o’clock on Friday night, 
and he was up and gone 

\ ={| a-fishing before daylight in 
the morning with his friend 

Long R LACS Pembroke Howard. These 

are ~ two had been boys to- 
gether in Virginia when that State still ranked 
as the chief and most imposing member of the 

Union, and they still coupled the proud and 

affectionate adjective “old” with her name 

when they spoke of her. In Missouri a recog- 
nized superiority attached to any person who 
hailed from Old Virginia; and this superiority 
was exalted to supremacy whena person of such 
nativity could also prove descent from the First 

Families of that great commonwealth. The 

Howards and Driscolls were of this aristocracy. 

In their eyes it was a nobility. It had its un- 

written laws, and they were as clearly defined 

and as strict as any that could be found among 

the printed statutes of the land. The F.F V. 

was born a gentleman; his highest duty in life 

was to watch over that great inheritance and 
keep it unsmirched. He must keep his honor 
spotless. Those laws were his chart ; his course 
was marked out on it; if he swerved from it 
by so much as half a point of the compass it 
meant shipwreck to his honor; that is to say, 
degradation from his rank as a gentleman. 
These laws required certain things of him 
which his religion might forbid : then his reli- 
gion must yield —the laws could not be re- 
laxed to accommodate religions or anything 
else. Honor stood first; and the laws defined 
what it was and wherein it differed in certain 
details from honor as defined by church creeds 
and by the social laws and customs of some of 
the minor divisions of the globe that had got 
crowded out when the sacred boundaries of 
Virginia were staked out. 
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If Judge Driscoll was the recognized first 
citizen of Dawson’s Landing, Pembroke How- 
ard was easily its recognized second citizen. 
He was called “ the great lawyer ”— an earned 
title. He and Driscoll were of the same age 
— a year or two past sixty. 

Although Driscoll was a free-thinker and 
Howard a strong and determined Presbyterian, 
their warm intimacy suffered no impairment in 
consequence. They were men whose opinions 
were their own property and not subject to re- 
vision and amendment, suggestion or criticism, 
by anybody, even their friends. 

The day’s fishing finished, they came float- 
ing down stream in their skiff, talking national 
politics and other high matters, and presently 
met a skiff coming up from town, with a man 
in it who said: 

“I reckon you know one of the new twins 
gave yournephew akicking last night, Judge?” 

“ Did what?” 

“ Gave him a kicking.” 

The old Judge’s lips paled, and his eyes be- 
gan to flame. He choked with anger for a mo- 
ment,then he got out what he was trying to say— 

** Well — well — go on! Give me the de- 
tails.” 

The man didit. At the finish the Judge was 
silent a minute, turning over in his mind the 
shameful picture of Tom’s flight over the foot- 
lights; then he said, as if musing aloud — 

“* H’m—I don’t understand it. I was asleep 
at home. He did n’t wake me. Thought he 
was competent to manage his affair without 
my help, I reckon.” His face lit up with pride 
and pleasure at that thought, and he said with 
a cheery complacency, “I like that— it ’s the 
true old blood— hey, Pembroke ?” 

Howard smiled an iron smile, and nodded 
his head approvingly. Then the news-bringer 
spoke again — 

“ But. Tom beat the twin on the trial.” 

The Judge looked at the man wonderingly, 
and said— 
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“ The trial ? What trial ?” 

“ Why, Tom had him up before Judge Rob- 
inson for assault and battery.” 

The old man shrank suddenly together like 
one who has received a death-stroke. Howard 
prang for him as he sank forward in a swoon, 

nd took him in his arms, and bedded him 
in his back in the boat. He sprinkled water 
, his face, and said to the startled visitor — 
“ Go, now—don’t let him come to and find 
ou here. You see what an effect your heed- 
-ss speech has had; you ought to have been 
nore considerate than to blurt out such a cruel 
piece of slander as that.” 

“I’m right down sorry I did it now, Mr. 
Howard, and I would n’t have done it if I had 
thought: but it ain’t a slander; it ’s perfectly 
true, just as I told him.” 

He rowed away. Presently the old Judge 
came out of his faint and looked up piteously 
into the sympathetic face that was bent over 
him. 

“ Say it ain’t true, Pembroke; tell me it ain’t 
true!” he said in a weak voice. 

There was nothing weak in the deep organi- 
tones that responded — 

*“ You know it ’s a lie as well as I do, old 
friend. He is of the best blood of the Old Do- 
minion.” 

“ God bless you for saying it! ” said the old 
gentleman, fervently. “ Ah, Pembroke, it was 
such a blow!” 

Howard stayed by his friend, and saw him 
home, and entered the house with him. It was 
dark, and past supper-time, but the Judge was 
not thinking of supper; he was eager to hear 
the slander refuted from headquarters, and as 
eager to have Howard hear it, too. —Tom was 
sent for, and he came immediately. He was 
bruised and lame, and was not a happy-look- 
ing object. His uncle made him sit down, and 
said — 

“ We have been hearing about your adven- 
ture, Tom, with a handsome lie added to it for 
embellishment. Now pulverize that lie to dust ! 
What measures have you taken? How does the 
thing stand ?” 

Tom answered guilelessly: “ It don’t stand 
at all; it ’s all over. I had him up in court 
and beat him. Pudd’nhead Wilson defended 
him — first case he ever had, and lost it. The 
judge fined the miserable hound five dollars 
for the assault.” 

Howard and the Judge sprang to their feet 
with the opening sentence — why, neither knew ; 
then they stood gazing vacantly at each other. 
Howard stood a moment, then sat mournfully 
down without saying anything. The Judge’s 
wrath began to kindle, and he burst out — 

“You cur! You scum! You vermin! Do 
you mean to tell me that blood of my race has 
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suffered a blow and crawled to a court of law 
about it? Answer me!” 

Tom’s head drooped, and he answered with 
an eloquent silence. His uncle stared at him 
with a mixed expression of amazement and 
shame and incredulity that was sorrowful to 
see. At last he said — 

“ Which of the twins was it ?” 

“ Count Luigi.” 

“ You have challenged him ?” 

“ N—no,” hesitated Tom, turning’ pale. 

“ You will challenge him to-night. Howard 
will carry it.” 

Tom began to turn sick, and to show it. He 
turned his hat round and round in his hand, 
his uncle glowering blacker and blacker upon 
him as the heavy seconds drifted by; then at 
last he began to stammer, and said piteously — 

‘Oh, please don’t ask me to do it, uncle! 
He is a murderous devil—I never could — 
I—I’m afraid of him!” 

Old Driscoll’s mouth openedand closed three 
times before he could get it to perform its of- 
fice ; then he stormed out — 

“ A coward in my family! A Driscoll a cow- 
ard! Oh, what have I done to deserve this in- 
famy!” He tottered to his secretary in the 
corner repeating that lament again and again 
in heartbreaking tones, and got out of a drawer 
a paper, which he slowly tore to bits scattering 
the bits absently in his track as he walked up 
and down the room, still grieving and lament- 
ing. At last he said — 

“There it is, shreds and fragments once 
more — my will. Once more you have forced 
me to disinherit you, you base son of a most 
noble father! Leave my sight! Go— before 
I spit on you!” 

The young man did not tarry. Then the 
Judge turned to Howard: 

“ You will be my second, old friend ? ” 

“ Of course.” 

“There is pen and paper. Draft the cartel, 
and lose no time.” 

“The Count shall have it in his hands in 
fifteen minutes,” said Howard. 

Tom was very heavy-hearted. His appe- 
tite was gone with his property and his self-re- 
spect. He went out the back way and wandered 
down the obscure lane grieving, and wonder- 
ing if any course of future conduct, however 
discreet and carefully perfected and watched 
over, could win back his uncle’s favor and per- 
suade him to reconstruct once more that gen- 
erous will which had just gone to ruin before 
his eyes. He finally concluded that it could. 
He said to himself that he had accomplished 
this sort of triumph once already, and that 
what had been done once could be done again. 
He would set about it. He would bend every 
energy to the task, and he would score that 
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iriumph once more, cost what it might to his 
onvenience, limit as it might his frivolous and 
liberty-loving life. 
“ To begin,” he said to himself, “ I ’ll square 
:p with the proceeds of my raid, and then gam- 
bling has got to be stopped — and stopped short 
off. It’s the worst vice I’ve got— from my 
standpoint, anyway, because it ’s the one he 
an mosteasily find out, through the impatience 
of my creditors. He thought it expensive to 
1ave to pay two hundred dollars to them for 
me once. Expensive —/¢hat/ Why, it cost me 
the whole of his fortune — but of course he 
never thought of that; some people can’t think 
of any but their own side of a case. If he had 
known how deep I am in, now, the will would 
have gone to pot without waiting for a duel to 
help. Three hundred dollars! It’sa pile! But 
he ’ll never hear of it, I’m thankful tosay. The 
minute I ’ve cleared it off, I’m safe; and I ’ll 
never touch a card again. Anyway, I won’t 
while he lives, I make oath to that. I ’m en- 
tering on my last reform —I know it — yes, 
and I'll win; but after that, if I ever slip again 
I’m gone.” 
XIII. 


WHEN I reflect upon the number of disagree- 
able people who I know have gone to a better 
world, 1am moved to lead a different life. —Pud- 
ad’nhead Wilson’s Calendar. 





OCTOBER. This is one ofthe peculiarly danger 
ous months to speculate in stocks in. The others 
are July, January, September, April, November, 
May, March, June, December, August, and Feb- 
ruary.~- -Pudd’nhead Wilson’s Calendar. 


Txus mournfully communing with himself 
Tom moped along the lane past Pudd’nhead 
Wilson’s house, and still on and on between 
fences inclosing vacant country on each hand 
till he neared the haunted house, then he came 
moping back again, with many sighs and heavy 
with trouble. He sorely wanted cheerful com- 
pany. Rowena! His heart gave a bound at 
the thought, but the next thought quieted it — 
the detested twins would be there. 

He was on the inhabited side of Wilson’s 
house, and now as he approached it he noticed 
that the sitting-room was lighted. This would 
do; others made him feel unwelcome some- 
times, but Wilson never failed in courtesy to- 
ward him, and a kindly courtesy does at least 
save one’s feelings, even if it is not professing 
to stand fora welcome. Wilson heard footsteps 
at his threshold, then the clearing of a throat. 

“It’s that fickle-tempered, dissipated young 
goose —poor devil, he finds friends pretty scarce 
to-day, likely, after the disgrace of carrying a 
personal-assault case into a law-court.” 

A dejected knock. “Come in!” 
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Tom entered, and drooped into a chair, with- 
out saying anything. Wilson said kindly — 

“ Why, my boy, you look desolate. Don’t 
take it sohard. Try and forget you have been 
kicked.” 

“ Oh, dear,” said Tom, wretchedly, “ it’s not 
that, Pudd’nhead —it’s not that. It’s a thou- 
sand times worse than that—oh, yes, a million 
times worse.” 

“Why, Tom, what do you mean? 
Rowena —” 

“Flung me? No, but the old man has.” 
Wilson said to himself,“ Aha! ” and thought 
of the mysterious girl in the bedroom. “The 
Driscolls have been making discoveries!” ‘Then 
he said aloud, gravely : 

“Tom, there are some kinds of dissipation 
which —” 

“ Oh, shucks, this has n’t got anything to do 
with dissipation. He wanted me to challenge 
that derned Italian savage, and I would n't 
do it.” 

“ Yes, of course he would do that,” said Wil- 
son in a meditative matter-of-course way; “but 
the thing that puzzled me was, why he did n’t 
look to that last night, for one thing, and why 
he let you carry such a matter into a court of 
law at all, either before the duel or after it. It’s 
no place for it. It was not like him. I could n’t 
understand it. How did it happen ?” 

“ It happened because he did n’t know any- 
thing about it. He was asleep when I got home 
last night.” 

“ And you did n’t wake him? Tom, is that 
possible ? ” 

Tom was not getting much comfort here. He 
fidgeted a moment, then said : 

“T did n’t choose to tell him — that ’s all. 
He was going a-fishing before dawn, with Pem- 
broke Howard, and if I got the twins into the 
common calaboose—and I thought sure I 
could — I never dreamed of their slipping out 
ona paltry fine for such an outrageous offense — 
well, once in the calaboose they would be dis- 
graced, and uncle would n’t want any duels 
with that sort of characters, and would n’t allow 
any.” 

“Tom, I am ashamed of you! I don’t see 
how you could treat your good old uncle so. 
I am a better friend of his than you are; for 
if I had known the circumstances I would have 
kept that case out of court until I got word to 
him and let him have a gentleman’s chance.” 

“ You would ?” exclaimed Tom, with lively 
surprise. “And it your first case! And you 
know perfectly well there never would have 
been any case if he had got that chance, don’t 
you? And you ’d have finished your days a 
pauper nobody, instead of being an actually 
launched and recognized lawyer to-day. And 
you would really have done that, would you ?” 
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“ Certainly.” 

Tom looked at him a moment or two, then 
shook his head sorrowfully and said — 

“T believe you—upon my word I do. I 
don’t know why I do, but I do. Pudd’nhead 
Wilson, I think you ’re the biggest fool I ever 
saw.” 

“ Thank you.” 

“ Don’t mention it.” 

“ Well, he has been requiring you to fight the 
Italian and you have refused. You degenerate 
remnant of an honorable line! I’m thoroughly 
ashamed of you, Tom!” 

“ Oh, that’s nothing! I don’t care for any- 
thing, now that the will ’s torn up again.” 

“Tom, tell me squarely — did n’t he find 
any fault with you for anything but those two 
things — carrying the case into court and re- 
fusing to fight ?” 

He watched the young fellow’s face narrowly, 
but it was entirely reposeful, and so also was 
the voice that answered : 

“No, he did n’t find any other fault with 
me. If he had had any to find, he would have 
begun yesterday, for he was just in the humor 
for it. He drove that jack-pair around town 
and showed them the sights, and when he came 
home he could n’t find his father’s old silver 
watch that don’t keep time and he thinks so 
much of, and could n’t remember what he did 
with it three or four days ago when he saw it 
last; and so when I arrived he was all ina sweat 
about it, and when I suggested that it probably 
was n’t lost but stolen, it put him in a regular 
passion and he said I was a fool —which con- 
vinced me, without any trouble, that that was 
just what he was afraid had happened, himself, 
but did not want to believe it, because lost things 
stand a better chance of being found again than 
stolen ones.” 

““Whe-ew!” whistled Wilson; “score another 
on the list.” 

“ Another what ?” 

** Another theft! ” 

“ Theft ?” 

“ Yes, theft. That watch is n’t lost, it ’s 
stolen. There ’s been another raid on the 
town — and just the same old mysterious sort 
of thing that has happened once before, as you 
remember.” 

“ You don’t mean it 

“It ’s as sure as you are born! Have you 
missed anything yourself?” 

“ No. That is, I did miss a silver pencil- 
case that Aunt Mary Pratt gave me last birth- 
day ae 

“ You'll find it’s stolen — that’s what you’ll 
find.” 

“ No, I sha’n’t ; for when I suggested theft 
about the watch and got such a rap, I went 
and examined my room, and the pencil-case 
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was missing, but it was only mislaid, and I 
found it again.” 

“ You are sure you missed nothing else? ” 

“ Well, nothing of consequence. I missed a 
small plain gold ring worth two or three dol- 
lars, but that will turn up. I ’ll look again.” 

“In my opinion you ’ll not find it. There’s 
been a raid, I tell you. Come iz /” 

Mr. Justice Robinson entered, followed by 
Buckstone and the town-constable, Jim Blake. 
They sat down, and after some wandering and 
aimless weather-conversation Wilson said — 

“ By theway, we’ve just added another to the 
list of thefts, maybe two. Judge Driscoll’s old 
silver watch is gone, and Tom here has missed 
a gold ring.” 

“ Well, it is a bad business,” said the Jus- 
tice, “and gets worse the further it goes. The 
Hankses, the Dobsons, the Pilligrews, the Or- 
tons, the Grangers, the Hales, the Fullers, the 
Holcombs, in fact everybody that lives around 
about Patsy Cooper’s has been robbed of little 
things like trinkets and teaspoons and such- 
like small valuables that are easily carried off. 
It’s perfectly plain that the thief took advan- 
tage of the reception at Patsy Cooper’s, when 
all the neighbors were in her house and all 
their niggers hanging around her fence for a 
look at the show, to raid the vacant houses 
undisturbed. Patsy is miserable about it; mis- 
erable on account of the neighbors, and particu- 
larly miserable on account of her foreigners, of 
course; so miserable on their account that she 
has n’t any room to worry about her own little 
losses.” 

“Tt’s the same old raider,” said Wilson. 
“T suppose there is n’t any doubt about that.” 

“ Constable Blake does n’t think so.” 

“No, you ’re wrong there,” said Blake; 
“the other times it was a man; there was 
plenty of signs of that, as we know, in the 
profession, though we never got hands on him; 
but this time it ’s a woman.” 

Wilson thought of the mysterious girl straight 
off. She was always in his mind now. But she 
failed him again. Blake continued : 

“ She ’s a stoop-shouldered old woman with 
a covered basket on her arm, in a black veil, 
dressed in mourning. I saw her going aboard 
the ferry-boat yesterday. Lives in Illinois, I 
reckon; but I don’t care where she lives, I’m 
going to get her—she can make herself sure 
of that.” 

“ What makes you think she ’s the thief?” 

“ Well, there ain’t any other, for one thing ; 
and for another, some of the nigger draymen 
that happened to be driving along saw her 
coming out of or going into houses, and told 
me so—and it just happens that they was 
robbed houses, every time.” 

It was granted that this was plenty good 
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enough circumstantial evidence. ‘A pensive 
silence followed, which lasted some moments, 
then Wilson said — 

“ There ’s one good thing, anyway. She 
can’t either pawn or sell Count Luigi’s costly 
Indian dagger.” 

“My!” said Tom, “is ¢ha¢ gone?” 

“ Yes.” ; 

“ Well, that was a haul! But why can’t she 
pawn it or sell it?” 

“ Because when the twins went home from 
the Sons of Liberty meeting last night, news 
of the raid was sifting in from everywhere, and 
Aunt Patsy was in distress to know if they 
had lost anything. They found that the dag- 
ger was gone, and they notified the police and 
pawnbrokers everywhere. It was a great haul, 
yes, but the old woman won’t get anything out 
of it, because she ‘Il get caught.” 

“Did they offer a reward?” asked Buck- 
stone. 

“Yes; five hundred dollars for the knife, 
and five hundred more for the thief.” 

“ What a leather-headed idea!” exclaimed 
the constable. “The thief da’s n’t go near 
them, nor send anybody. Whoever goes is go- 
ing to get himself nabbed, for there ain’t any 
pawnbroker that ’s going to lose the chance 
to — 

If anybody had noticed Tom’s face at that 
time, the gray-green color of it might have 


provoked curiosity; but nobody did. He said 
to himself: “I’m gone! I never can square 
up; the rest of the plunder won’t pawn or sell 


for half of the bill. Oh, I know it—I ’m 
gone, I’m gone—and this time it’s for good. 
Oh, this is awful— I don’t know what to do, 
nor which way to turn!” 

“ Softly, softly,” said Wilson to Blake. “I 
planned their scheme for them at midnight 
last night, and it was all finished up shipshape 
by twothis morning. They ’ll get their dagger 
back, and then I ’ll explain to you how the 
thing was done.” 

There were strong signs of a general cu- 
riosity, and Buckstone said — 

“Well, you have whetted us up pretty sharp, 
Wilson, and I ’m free to say that if you don’t 
mind telling us in confidence —” 

“Oh, I ’d as soon tell as not, Buckstone, 
but as long as the twins and I agreed to say no- 
thing about it, we must let it stand so. But you 
can take my word for it you won’t be kept wait- 
ing three days. Somebody will apply for that 
reward pretty promptly, and I ’ll show you the 
thief and the dagger both very soon afterward.” 

The constable was disappointed, and also 
perplexed. He said— 

“Tt may all be—yes, and I hope it will, 
but I ’m blamed if I can see my way through 
it. It ’s too many for yours truly.” 

VoL. XLVII.— 100. 
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The subject seemed about talked out. No- 
body seemed to have anything further to offer. 
After a silence the justice of the peace informed 
Wilson that he and Buckstone and the consta- 
ble had come as a committee, on the part of 
the Democratic party, to ask him to run for 
mayor—for the little town was about to be- 
come a city and the first charter election was 
approaching. It was the first attention which 
Wilson had ever received at the hands of any 
party ; it was a sufficiently humble one, but it 
was a recognition of his début into the town’s 
life and activities at last; it was a step upward, 
and he was deeply gratified. He accepted, and 
the committee departed, followed by young 
Tom. 


XIV. 


THE true Southern watermelon is a boon apart, 
and not to be mentioned with commoner things. 
It is chief of this world’s luxuries, king by the 
grace of God overall the fruits of the earth. When 
one has tasted it, he knows what the angels eat. 
It was not a Southern watermelon that Eve took : 
we know it because she repented.— Pudd’nhead 
Witlson’s Calendar. 


ABourt the time that Wilson was bowing the 
committee out, Pembroke Howard was en- 
tering the next house to report. He found the 
old Judge sitting grim and straight in his chair, 
waiting. 

“Well, Howard —the news?” 

“ The best in the world.” 

“ Accepts, does he?” and the light of bat- 
tle gleamed joyously in the Judge’s eye. 

“Accepts ? Why, he jumped at it.” 

“Did, did he ? Now that ’s fine—that ’s 
very fine. I like that. When is it to be?” 

“ Now! Straight off! To-night! An admir- 
able fellow — admirable! ” 

“ Admirable ? He ’s a darling! Why, it ’s 
an honor as well as a pleasure to stand up be- 
fore,such a man. Come—off with you! Go 
and arrange everything—and give him my 
heartiest compliments. A rare fellow, indeed ; 
an admirable fellow, as you have said!” 

Howard hurried away, saying — 

“T ‘ll have him in the vacant stretch be- 
tween Wilson’s and the haunted house within 
the hour, and I ’ll bring my own pistols.” 

Judge Driscoll began to walk the floor in a 
state of pleased excitement; but presently he 
stopped, and began to think — began to think 
of Tom. Twice he moved toward the secre- 
tary, and twice he turned away again; but 
finally he said — 

“ This may be my last night in the world — 
I must not take the chance. He is worthless 
and unworthy, but it is largely my fault. He 
was intrusted to me by my brother on his dy- 
ing bed, and I have indulged him to his hurt, 
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instead of training him up severely, and mak- 
ing a man of him. I have violated my trust, 
and I must not add the sin of desertion to that. 
I have forgiven him once already, and would 
subject him to a long and hard trial before for- 
giving him again, if I could live; but I must 
not run that risk. No, I must restore the will. 
But if I survive the duel, I will hide it away, 
and he will not know, and I will not tell him 
until he reforms and I see that his reformation 
is going to be permanent.” 

He re-drew the will, and his ostensible 
nephew was heir to a fortune again. As he 
was finishing his task, Tom, wearied with an- 
other brooding tramp, entered the house and 
went tiptoeing past the sitting-room door. He 
glanced in, and hurried on, for the sight of his 
uncle had nothing but terrors for him to-night. 
But his uncle was writing! That was unusual 
at this late hour. What could he be writing ? 
A chill of anxiety settled down upon Tom’s 
heart. Did that writing concern him? He was 
afraid so. He reflected that when ill luck be- 
gins, it does not come in sprinkles, but in 
showers. He said he would get a glimpse of 
that document or know the reason why. He 
heard some one coming, and stepped out of 
sight and hearing. It was Pembroke Howard. 
What could be hatching ? 

Howard said, with great satisfaction : 

“ Everything ’s right and ready. He’s gone 


to the battle-ground with his second and the 


surgeon—also with his brother. I ’ve ar- 
ranged it all with Wilson— Wilson ’s his sec- 
ond. We are to have three shots apiece.” 

“Good! How is the moon?” 

“ Bright as day, nearly. Perfect, for the dis- 
tance — fifteen yards. Nowind—notabreath; 
hot and still.” 

* All good; all first-rate. Here, Pembroke, 
read this, and witness it.” 

Pembroke read and witnessed the will, then 
gave the old man’s hand a hearty shake, and 
said: 

“ Now that ’s right, York—but I knew you 
would do it. You could n’t leave that poor 
chap to fight along without means or profes- 
sion, with certain defeat before him, and I knew 
you would n’t, for his father’s sake if not for his 
own.” 

“For his dead father’s sake I could n't, I 
know ; for poor Percy—but you know what 
Percy was to me. But mind—Tom is not to 
know of this unless I fall to-night.” 

“T understand. I ’ll keep the secret.” 

The Judge put the will away, and the two 
started for the battle-ground. In another min- 
ute the will was in Tom’s hands. His misery 
vanished, his feelings underwent a tremendous 
revulsion. He put the will carefully back in its 
place, and spread his mouth and swung his hat 
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once, twite, three times around his head, in 
imitation of three rousing huzzas, no sound issu- 
ing from his lips. He fell to communing with 
himself excitedly and joyously, but every now 
and then he let off another volley of dumb 
hurrahs. 

He said to himself: “I ’ve got the fortune 
again, but I ’ll not let on that I know about it. 
And this time I ’m going to hang on to it. I 
take no more risks. I ’ll gamble no more, I ’ll 
drink no more, because — well, because I'll not 
go where there is any of that sort of thing go- 
ing on, again. It’s the sure way, and the only 
sure way ; I might have thought of that sooner 
—well, yes, if I had wanted to. But now— 
dear me, I ’ve had a bad scare this time, and 
I’ll take no more chances. Not asinglechance 
more. Land! I persuaded myself this evening 
that I could fetch him around without any great 
amount of effort, but I ’ve been getting more 
and more heavy-hearted and doubtful straight 
along, ever since. If he tells me about this 
thing, all right; but if he does n’t, I sha’n’t let 
on. I—well, I ’d like to tell Pudd’nhead Wil- 
son, but—no, I ’ll think about that; perhaps 
I won't.” He whirled off another dead huzza, 
and said, “I’m reformed, and this time I ’Il 
stay so, sure!” 

He was about to close with a final grand 
silent demonstration, when he suddenly recol- 
lected that Wilson had put it out of his power 
to pawn or sell the Indian knife, and that he 
was once more in awful ‘peril of exposure by 
his creditors for that reason. His joy collapsed 
utterly, and he turned away and moped to- 
ward the door moaning and lamenting over 
the bitterness of his luck. He dragged him- 
self upstairs, and brooded in his room a long 
time disconsolate and forlorn, with Luigi’s 
Indian knife for a text. At last he sighed and 
said: 

“ When I supposed these stones were glass 
and this ivory bone, the thing had n’t any in- 
terest for me because it had n’t any value, and 
could n’t help me out of my trouble. But now 
—why, now it is full of interest; yes, and of 
a sort to break a body’s heart. It’s a bag of 
gold that has turned to dirt and ashes in my 
hands. It could save me, and save me so easily, 
and yet I’ve got to gotoruin. It’s like drown- 
ing with a life-preserver in my reach. All the 
hard luck comes to me, and all the good luck 
goes to other people —— Pudd’nhead Wilson, for 
instance ; even his career has got a sort of a 
little start at last, and what has he done to de- 
serve it, I should like to know ? Yes, he has 
opened his own road, but he is n’t content with 
that, but must block mine. It’s a sordid, sel- 
fish world, and I wish I was out of it.” He 
allowed the light of the candle to play upon 
the jewels of the sheath, but the flashings and 
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sparklings had no charm for his eye; they were 
only just so many pangs to his heart. “ I must 
not say anything to Roxy about this thing,” 
he said, “she is too daring. She would be for 
digging these stones out and selling them, and 
then—why, she would be arrested and the 
stones traced, and then—” The thought made 
him quake, and he hid the knife away, trem- 
bling all over and glancing furtively about, like 
a criminal who fancies that the accuser is al- 
ready at hand. 

Should he try to sleep? Oh, no, sleep was 
not for him; his trouble was too haunting, too 
afflicting for that. He must have somebody to 
mourn with. He would carry his despair to 
Roxy. 

He had heard several distant gunshots, but 
that sort of thing was not uncommon, and they 
had made no impression upon him. He went 
out at the back door, and turned westward. 
He passed Wilson’s house and proceeded along 
the lane, and presently saw several figures ap- 
proaching Wilson’s place through the vacant 
lots. These were the duelists returning from the 
fight; he thought he recognized them, but as 
he had no desire for white people’s company, 
he stooped down behind the fence until they 
were out of his way. 

Roxy was feeling fine. She said: 

“ Whah was you, child ? Warn’t you in it?” 

“In what?” 

“In de duel.” 

“ Duel? Has there been a duel ?” 

“’Co’se dey has. De ole Jedge has be’n 
havin’ a duel wid one o’ dem twins.” 

“ Great Scott!” Then he added to himself: 
“ That ’s what made him re-make the will; he 
thought he might get killed, and it softened 
him toward me. And that’s what he and How- 
ard were so busy about... . Oh dear, if the 
twin had only killed him, I should be out of 
my _ ” 

“ What is you mumblin’ ’bout, Chambers ? 
Whah was you? Did n’t you know dey was 
gwyne to be a duel ?” 

“No, I did n’t. The old man tried to get 
me to fight one with Count Luigi, but he 
did n’t succeed, so I reckon he concluded to 
patch up the family honor himself.” 

He laughed at the idea, and went rambling 
on with a detailed account of his talk with 
the Judge, and how shocked and ashamed the 
Judge was to find that he had a coward in his 
family. He glanced up at last, and got a shock 
himself. Roxana’s bosom was heaving with 
suppressed passion, and she was glowering 
down upon him with measureless contempt 
written in her face. 

“En you refuse’ to fight a man dat kicked 
you, ’stid o’ jumpin’ at de chance! En you 
ain’t got no mo’ feelin’ den to come en tell me, 
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dat fetched sich a po’ low-down ornery rabbit 
into de worl’! Pah! it make me sick! It ’s 
de nigger in you, dat ’s what it is. Thirty-one 
parts o’ you is white, en on’y one part nigger, 
en dat po’ little one part is yo’ sou/. Tain’t 
wuth savin’ ; tain’t wuth totin’ out on a shovel 
en thowin in de gutter. You has disgraced yo’ 
birth. What would yo’ pa think o’ you? It’s 
enough to make him turn in his grave.” 

The last three sentences stung Tom into a 
fury, and he said to himself that if his father 
were only alive and in reach of assassination 
his mother would soon find that he had a very 
clear notion of the size of his indebtedness to 
that man, and was willing to pay it upin full, and 
would do it too, even at risk of his life; but he 
kept his thought to himself; that was safest in 
his mother’s present state. 

“ Whatever has come o’ yo’ Essex blood ? 
Dat ’s what I can’t understan’. En it ain’t on’y 
jist Essex blood dat ’s in you, not by a long 
sight —’deed it ain’t! My great-great-great- 
gran’fatheren yo’ great-great-great-great-gran’- 
father was ole Cap’n John Smith, de highest 
blood dat Ole Virginny ever turned out, en Ais 
great-great-gran’mother or somers along back 
dah, was Pocahontas de Injun queen, en her 
husbun’ was a nigger king outen Africa—en 
yit here you is, a slinkin’ outen a duel en dis- 
gracin’ our whole line like a ornery low-down 
hound! Yes, it ’s de nigger in you!” 

She sat down on her candle-box and fell 
into a reverie. Tom did not disturb her; he 
sometimes lacked prudence, but it was not in 
circumstances of this kind. Roxana’s storm 
went gradually down, but it died hard, and 
even when it seemed to be quite gone, it would 
now and then break out in a distant rumble, 
so to speak, in the form of muttered ejacula- 
tions. One of these was, “ Ain’t nigger enough 
in him to show in his finger-nails, en dat takes 
mighty little — yit dey’s enough to paint his 
soul.” 

Presently she muttered, “ Yassir, enough to 
paint a whole thimbleful of ’em.” At last her 
ramblings ceased altogether, and her counte- 
nance began to clear—a welcome signto Tom, 
who had learned her moods, and knew she 
was on the threshold of good-humor, now. 
He noticed that from time to time she uncon- 
sciously carried her finger to the end of her 
nose. He looked closer and said: 

“Why, mammy, the end of your nose is 
skinned. How did that come?” 

She sent out the sort of whole-hearted peal 
of laughter which God has vouchsafed in its 
perfection to none but the happy angels in 
heaven and the bruised and broken black slave 
on the earth, and said: 

“ Dad fetch dat duel, I be’n in it myself.” 

“ Gracious! did a bullet do that?” 
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“ Yassir, you bet it did!” 

“ Well, I declare! Why, how did that hap- 
pen?” 

“Happen dis-away. I ’uz a-sett’n’ here 
kinder dozin’ in de dark, en che-bang / goes a 
gun, right out dah. I skips along out towards 
t’ other end o’ de house to see what ’s gwyne 
on, en stops by de ole winder on de side to- 
wards Pudd’nhead Wilson’s house dat ain’t got 
no sash in it,—but dey ain’t none of ’em got 
any sashes, fur as dat ’s concerned,— en I stood 
dah in de dark en look out, en dar in de moon- 
light, right down under me’uz one o’ de twins 
a-cussin’—not much, but jist a-cussin’ soft — it 
’uz de brown one dat ’uz cussin’, ’ca’se he ’uz 
hit in de shoulder. En Doctor Claypool he 
’uz a-workin’ at him, en Pudd’nhead Wilson 
he ’uz a-he’pin’, en ole Jedge Driscoll en Pem 
Howard ’uz a-standin’ out yonder a little piece 
waitin’ for ’em to git ready agin. En treckly 
dey squared off en give de word, en dang-bang 
went de pistols, en de twin he say, ‘Ouch !’— 
hit him on de han’ dis time,—en I hear dat 
same bullet go sfat/ ag’in’ de logs under de 
winder; en de nex’ time dey shoot, de twin 
say, ‘Ouch!’ ag’in, en I done it too, ’ca’se de 
bullet glance’ on his cheek-bone en skip up 
here en glance on de side o’ de winder en whiz 
right acrost my face en tuck de hide off’n my 
nose — why, if I ’d’a’ be’n jist a inch or a inch 
en a half furder ’t would ’a’ tuck de whole nose 
en disfigger me. Here ’s de bullet; I hunted 
her up.” 

“ Did you stand there all the time?” 

“Dat ’s a question to ask, ain’t it! What 
else would I do? Does I git a chance to see 
a duel every day ?” 

“ Why, you were right in range! Were n’t 
you afraid ?” 

The woman gave a sniff of scorn. 

“’Fraid! De Smith-Pocahontases ain’t’fraid 
o’ nothin’, let alone bullets.” 

“They ’ve got pluck enough, I suppose; 
what they lack is judgment. / would n’t have 
stood there.” 

“ Nobody ’s accusin’ you 

“ Did anybody else get hurt ?” 

“ Yes, we all got hit ’cep’ de blon’ twin en 
de doctor en de seconds. De Jedge did n’t 
git hurt, but I hear Pudd’nhead say de bullet 
snip some 0’ his ha’r off.” 

“’George!” said Tom to himself, “ to come 
so near being out of my trouble, and miss it 
by an inch. Oh dear, dear, he will live to 
find me out and sell me to some nigger-trader 
yet—yes, and he would do it in a minute.” 
Then he said aloud, in a grave tone— 

“ Mother, we are in an awful fix.” 

Roxana caught her breath with a spasm, 
and said— 

“Chile! What you hit a body so sudden 
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for, like dat? What ’s be’n en gone en hap- 
pen ? ? ” 

‘“‘ Well, there ’s one thing I did n’t tell you. 
When I would n’t fight, he tore up the will 
again, and—” 

Roxana’s face turned a dead white, and she 
said — 

“ Now you ’s done /—done forever! Dat’s 
de end. Bofe un us is gwyne to starve to—” 

“ Wait and hear me through, can’t you! I 
reckon that when he resolved to fight, himself, 
he thought he might get killed and not have 
a chance to forgive me any more in this life, 
so he, made the will again, and I ’ve seen it, 
and it’s all night. But—” 

“ Oh, thank goodness, den we’s safe agin! — 
safe! en so what did you want to come here en 
talk sich dreadful —” 

“ Hold on, I tell you, and let me finish. The 
swag I gathered won’t half square me up, and 
the first thing we know, my creditors — well, 
you know what ’ll happen.” 

Roxana dropped her chin, and told her son 
to leave her alone — she must think this mat- 
ter out. Presently she said impressively : 

“You got to go mighty keerful now, I tell 
you! En here ’s what you got to do. He 
did n’t git killed, en if you gives him de least 
reason, he ’Il bust de will ag’in, en dat ’s de 
/as’ time, now you hear me! So— you ’s got 
to show him what you kin do in de nex’ few 
days. You’s got to be pison good, en let him 
see it; you got to do everything dat ’ll make 
him b’lieve in you, en you got to sweeten 
aroun’ ole Aunt Pratt, too,—she ’s pow’ful 
strong wid de Jedge, en de bes’ frien’ you got. 
Nex’, you ’ll go long away to Sent Louis, en 
dat ‘ll geep him in yo’ favor. Den you go 
en make a bargain wid dem people. You tell 
‘em he ain’t gwyne to live long—en dat ’s 
de fac’, too,—en tell ’em you ’Il pay ’em in- 
trust, en big intrust, too,— ten per— what you 
call it?” 

“Ten per cent. a month?” 

“Dat ’s it. Den you take and sell yo’ truck 
aroun’, a little at a time, en pay de intrust. 
How long will it las’ ?” 

“| think there ’s enough to pay the interest 
five or six months.” 

“Den you’s all right. If he don’t die in 
six months, dat don’t make no diff’rence — 
Providence ‘Il provide. You ’s gwyne to be 
safe —if you behaves.” She bent an austere 
eye on him and added, “ En you zs gwyne to 
behave — does you know dat ?” 

He laughed and said he was going to try, 
anyway. Shedid not unbend. Shesaid gravely: 

“ Tryin’ ain’t de thing. You’s gwyne to do 
it. You ain’t gwyne to steal a pin —’ca’se it 
ain’t safe no mo’; en you ain’t gwyne into 
no bad comp’ny—not even once, you under- 
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stand ; en you ain’t.gwyne to drink a drop— you ’s a nigger en a slave — en frove it!” 
nary single drop; en you ain’t gwyne to gam- She paused to let her words sink home. Then 
ble one single gamble —not one! Dis ain’t she added, “Chambers, does you b’lieve me 
what you ’s gwyne to /ry to do, it’s what you’s_ when I says dat ?” 

gwyne todo. EnI’ll tell you how I knows it. Tom was sober enough now. There was no 
Dis is how. 1’s gwyne to foller along to Sent levity in his voice when he answered : 

Louis my own self; en you ’s gwyne to come “ Yes, mother. I know, now, that I am re- 
to me every day o’ yo’ life, en I ll look you formed—and permanently. Permanently — 
over; en if you fails in one single one o’ dem and beyond the reach of any human temp- 
things — jist one—I take my oath I ’ll come tation.” 

straight down to dis town en tell de Jedge “Den g’ long home en begin!” . 


(To be continued.) ¥ 
Mark Twain. 
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ANY practical politicians do not CORRUPTION IN EARLY TIMES. 
hesitate to say that there will 
always be muchcorruptionina IF England is practically free from bribery 
country with a widely extended now, this condition is due to late law-making. 
suffrage. So many of the more At any rate, from 1571, when (according to 
‘ depraved classes of the popu- Grego, from whom most of the earlier examples 
lation habitually act from low motives, and are taken) the earliest recorded instance of cor- 
so many of the ignorant are unable clearly to ruption in electioneering matters took place, 
grasp the issues of the day, that the politicians down to within ten years, there was much cor- 
in seeking votes find themselves unable to ruption of all kinds. At that early time a mem- 
appeal successfully to motives of patriotism, ber of the House of Commons confessed, on 
or to judgment of governmental policies, and inquiry, “that he gave to Anthony Garland, 
therefore naturally appeal to prejudice and mayor of the town of Westbury, and one Watts 
greed. On the other hand, reformers have told of the same, four pounds for his place in Parlia- 
us that, since the Corrupt Practices Act of 1883, ment.” Under the Stuarts there was downright 
elections in England have been pure because intimidation, and threats to “tear the gentlemen 
politicians feared the penalties imposed by that to pieces” carried the day. Under William 
law. An English election agent of wide ex- III. and Queen Anne it was found that in 
perience not long since said to me, “ Not one some cases the constables and similar officials 
political manager in a thousand will fail to buy had been in the habit of selling the seat to the 
votes if he is not afraid of detection”; but he highest bidder, securing its delivery by hood- 
also assured me that little vote-buying is done winking or bribing all the voters that they could 
in England, thus practically confirming both to vote for their candidate, and by keeping 
views given. It is evident that the solution of others, under various pretexts, away from the 
the question must be an appeal to experience; polls. 
and for Americans the experience of England In 1695 was passed a severe act against bri- 
is the most valuable in the world, for, say what bery and treating — the first of the series. How 
we will, we resemble Englishmen, especially much such an act was needed may be guessed 
in political methods, far more closely than we from the fact that the Marquis of Wharton 
do any other nation. alone managed to return from twenty to thirty 
With due consciousness, therefore, of the dif- members, at an expenditure of thousands of 
ficulty that one has in seeing and understand- pounds. He was evidently a born politician 
ing social movements in a foreign country, and “boss.” He could call the children of the 
and with a preliminary apology to Englishmen voters by name, and knew how to take a glass 
for any interpretations that may, onaccountof with men of the working-class; and when 
my foreign training, be unjust, I shall try to money was needed he did not hesitate to use 
give what facts I can regarding English elec- it. In 1705 he alone spent £12,000 sterling, 
tion methods and customs that may bevaluable and he is calculated to have spent during his 
to us in considering the still unsettled question active life £80,000 of his own fortune in elec- 
of electoral reform. tioneering. 
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We hear of violence being used in 1721 to 
drive away voters of the opposition, of mobs 
hired to surround voters and to cut them off 
from the polls. “‘ In some cases voters were car- 
ried off forcibly and locked up until the election 
was over.” This plan seems to have been em- 
ployed fifty years later, when it was not uncom- 
mon to get voters locked up on some fictitious 
pretense —summonses, false writs, debt, etc., 
until too late to vote. 

Of similar nature was the plan, even within 
this century, of carrying voters out of the coun- 
try. When candidates paid their electors’ trav- 
eling expenses,— at high rates, of course,— the 
opposition at times bribed the man in charge 
of a squad of valuable voters to deliver them 
at the wrong place. Thus, when some Berwick 
freemen living in London “ were going down 
by sea, the skippers to whose tender mercy 
they were committed used to be bribed, and 
have been known in consequence to carry them 
over to Norway.” At times men were taken to 
Holland, to Ostend, and elsewhere. Even in 
late days it is charged that occasionally a voter 
of the opposition is made dead drunk to keep 
him away from the polls. 

The amounts expended in some early elec- 
tions seem almost incredible. In 1807, in the 
“ Austerlitz of electioneering ” in Yorkshire, in 
which the philanthropist Wilberforce was a can- 
didate, itissaid that £500,000 were squandered 
in that one district. In 1768, in Northampton, 
the patrons of the candidates in the election, 
and in the ensuing scrutiny before the House, 
are said to have spent, one £100,000, each of 
the other two £150,000; so much that “ Lord 
Halifax was ruined; Lord Northampton cut 
down his trees, sold his furniture at Compton 
Winyates, went abroad for the rest of his days, 
and died in Switzerland.” 

The payment of voters was so common that 
the evil was hardly recognized. The state of 
the public conscience on the subject, as well as 
the influence of custom upon the private con- 
science, is shown by the fact that even the sen- 
sitive Wilberforce, when a young man, in con- 
testing the seat for Hull expended from £ 8000 
to £9000. He pictures himself “ entertaining 
at midnight suppers his constituents, the Hull 
freemen located in London, to the number of 
300, at waterside public-housesround Wapping, 
and by his addresses to them gaining confi- 
dence in public speaking,” and gives the nature 
of his other expenditures as follows: “ By long 
established custom the single vote of a resident 
elector was rewarded with a donation of two 
guineas ; four were paid for a plumper, and the 
expenses of a freeman’s journey from London 
averaged ten pounds apiece.” It is curious to 
see him add, “ The letter of the law was not 
broken, because the money was not paid until 
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the last day on which election petitions could 
be presented.” One would hardly expect such 
a defense from him. 

Some of the devices that have since been 
employed in the United States to avoid detec- 
tion were employed; for example, in 1774 a 
person was placed in a little room, and through 
a hole in the door delivered to the bribed voters 
parcels containing twenty guineas—a high 
price. Then they went to another apartment, 
and signed notes for that amount, which were 
made payable to an imaginary character. 

The electors of Shoreham, in the latter half 
of the last century, did better still, for they organ- 
ized themselves into a joint-stock company, 
called, with blasphemous irony, the “ Christian 
Society,” to get the benefit of their rights as 
freemen. No one not an elector was allowed 
to become a member, and the society included 
a large majority of the voters. “ Upon any 
vacancy in the representation of the borough, 
the society always appointed a committee to 
treat with the candidates for the purchase of the 
seat, and the committees were constantly in- 
structed fo get the most money, and make the 
best bargain, they could.” At one meeting “the 
members declared that they would support the 
highest bidder.” 


POCKET BOROUGHS. 


SucH proceedings were of course much ea- 
sier from the fact-that the suffrage was limited, 
and the voters often few, and so related that 
they could easily be controlled by one man. 
When William Pitt first entered Parliament, it 
was as member for a seat controlled absolutely 
by Sir James Lowther. Hewritestohismother: 
“‘ Appleby is the place I am to represent, and 
the election will be made (probably in a week 
or ten days) without my having any trouble, 
or even visiting my constituents.” Naturally, 
the proprietors of seats soon learned to traffic 
in them. Men bought them, and kept them 
for sale at election times, sure of a market. 
Chesterfield offered a “ borough-jobber,” as he 
called him, £2500 for a seat for his son, but 
learned that prices had gone up to £3000 at 
least, and that some seats sold for £5000. 
Old Sarum is famous. It was reduced to one 
house, and for a long time to seven voters, 
who elected two members. The constituency 
of Helston, where the franchise was originally 
in a corporation, at length dwindled to one 
elector, who alone, in 1790, named two rep- 
resentatives, A little earlier, on a petition for 
another constituency, it was proved that 203 
voters out of 210 had been bribed. 

Major Cartwright, in his efforts to introduce 
universal suffrage, gave statistics for 1820 that 
show that ninety-seven lords practically owned 
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200 seats in the House of Commons; “ ninety 
wealthy commoners for to2 vile sinks of cor- 
ruption [pocket-boroughs] brought in the house 
137 members.” Ministerial patronage furnished 
20 more, so that 353 members of the house were 
“corruptly or tyrannically imposed on the 
Commons in gross violation of the law, and to 
the palpable subversion of the Constitution.” 


REFORM ACTS. 


Sucu evils could not, of course, endure. 
There must be either reform, or complete loss 
of freedom. The first great step was taken in 
1832, when the great reform bill disfranchised 
56 of the worst of the rotten boroughs, return- 
ing altogether 111 members, lessened the rep- 
resentation of 30 more, and gave votes to new 
constituencies either by splitting old ones, or by 
creating new ones that, like Manchester, had 
grown up with no representative at all. This 
stopped the sale of boroughs, but it did not stop 
the venal voting. 

In 1854 a corrupt practices act was passed 
that served to make bribery more dangerous, 
but which was still regularly evaded. In 1868 
a most important act provided that contested 
elections should be settled by a court, and not 
by the House, as had been customary hereto- 
fore, since it had been found that the majority 
in the House would strengthen its power rather 
than do justice. The chief step against bribery, 
perhaps, was taken in 1872 by the passage of 
the secret-ballot act, which, in general, is not 
materially different from our new so-called Aus- 
tralian ballot acts. 

These acts, however, were not sufficient, 
though they were good and necessary as parts 
of a system. According to Sir Henry James, 
in a late article in “ The Forum,” “ corrupt 
practices, certainly bribery and treating, re- 
mained in full force” in 1874. It was found 
that, though the ballot was secret, “ where 
bribery had been resorted to, the votes very 
generally followed the bribe.” In the election 
of 1880, when the law had been in effect eight 
years, and politicians had learned to evade it 
successfully, “it became evident,” on trials of 
petitions, “that corrupt practices had in no way 
diminished.” In that year it was proved by one 
election agent that he had bribed 1863 voters 
out of the 2674 that voted for his candidate, 
and like cases were not rare. Indirect forms of 
bribery were common. One campaign pole was 
bought for £25; it took thirty men three days 
at high wages to erect it; two reliefs of watches 
of six men each stood sentry by it at £2 
each, etc. 

In 1874, says a prominent Conservative of 
London, a man took the trouble to disguise 
himself as a chimney-sweep, to provide him- 
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self with a supply of oranges, each of which con- 
tained a sovereign, and to crawl up the chimney 
in an appointed room. The bribed voters were 
instructed to enter the room, and an orange 
was dropped to each from the chimney. At 
Birmingham the practice of giving a voter a 
glass of beer with a sovereign in the bottom 
became so common that it was known as the 
“ Birmingham trick.” 

One need not enumerate such cases, for they 
are commonly known, and have been often 
cited ; but we must not forget that these things 
occurred after the secret ballot was thoroughly 
established. We may be sure that, much as the 
secret Australian ballot has done for us, it is not 
enough, but that, if we trust to that alone, we 
shall soon find that our politicians also can suc- 
cessfully evade it. It is the Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices Prevention Act of 1883, a most strin- 
gent law, combined with these provisions as to 
a secret ballot under what is commonly known 
as the Australian system, that has given the 
good results seen in England at present. It is 
these results, chiefly as witnessed in the general 
election of 1892, and in some of the late by- 
elections, that I wish to consider. 


COERCION. 


In the opinion of many English politicians, 
coercion of voters, especially of the more igno- 
rant ones in the country districts, is a greater 
and more wide-spread evil than bribery. The 
coercion is apt to be brought to bear by the 
canvassers. The work of canvassing seems to 
be very completely done by all parties, though 
the methods are sometimes quite different from 
ours, and would be unsatisfactory, if taken 
alone. For example, in one constituency in a 
former election, the Tory agent sent canvass- 
ing-cards to all the voters, asking them to state 
on the card for whom they intended to vote. It 
was a rural constituency, and many of the far- 
mers felt the pressure of the landlord a good 
deal. If they wrote in the Liberal candidate’s 
name, or neglected to fill out the card, it might 
be taken amiss by the landlord, and they might 
be questioned about it the next rent-day. Such 
cards are not now generally employed. Again, 
though the vote is secret, men often do not 
wish to make any promises, especially in writ- 
ing, and then fail to keep them. In that con- 
stituency, however, some 200 artisans once thus 
pledged themselves to the Tory candidate, to 
lull the agent into a feeling of security. Then, 
relying on the secret ballot, they voted for the 
Liberal, upsetting the agent’s calculation — 
unless he had properly discounted their re- 
turns beforehand. 

Employers of large bodies of men cannot 
of course openly threaten their employees; but 
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the belief is wide-spread that they do make 
their influence felt in spite of the secret ballot, 
both through the canvasser, as above suggested, 
and through measures taken after the election, 
if the result is unfavorable. To guard against 
this, in some localities the party agents think 
it necessary to get out special circulars show- 
ing the voters how absolutely impossible it is 
for any one to learn how they have voted ex- 
cept from themselves. In spite of all these 
precautions, the feeling is general that the 
landlords in many places still “ own the con- 
stituency,” as in the days of pocket-boroughs, 
though, of course, not now so absolutely or 
certainly. 

A defeated candidate, speaking to me about 
the number of pledges that every candidate 
had to make to workingmen, land-restoration 
societies, temperance societies, and what-not, 
declared that there is little chance now for 
a sincere, honest man to succeed. He must 
pretend to favor many things that he does not 
favor, must pretend to care for many things 
that are indifferent to him, or failure is prac- 
tically certain. He must “toady.” “ Even 
Gladstone,” he said, “ has gone so far as to ask 
the people what they want, with the intention 
of granting it, regardless of his own opinions.” 
“The only really independent member,” he 
continued, “is a Conservative from some coun- 


try district that is practically owned by a lord, 


where the voters do as ‘they are told.” This 
man did not think that the lord needs to coerce 
the voters. They are ignorant, know little of 
the issues of the day, and care less, and are 
glad to do as the lord wishes, because they 
trust him. In one case, however, when can- 
vassing, he had met a workingman who was 
a Home Ruler,— or rather a Gladstonian,— 
and had tried to argue him out of his belief, 
but was finally silenced by the reply, “ You may 
easily out-argue me; you may even convince 
me that Home Rule is wrong; but I trust Glad- 
stone, and will vote with him anyway.” 

When the wife or daughter of the landlord 
asks a farmer or farm-laborer for his vote, it may 
sometimes be felt directly as coercion, though 
no threat is made, of course; but when the 
daughter of a candidate asks you to vote for her 
father, and on your refusal bursts into tears, as 
in one authentic case that came to my know- 
ledge, what are you going to do? “I’m very 
sorry, miss, but I must vote for the other side; 
it’s a question of conscience,” was the reply in 
this case; but often it would not be so. 


NURSING THE CONSTITUENCY. 


PROBABLY the most corrupting influence in 
the long run, though it is not one ‘that can so 
readily be brought up in court as can coercion 
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or bribery, is that exerted by the candidate in 
“nursing the constituency.” Owing tothe Eng- 
lish system of nomination, a man is often an 
avowed candidate for years before the election; 
and naturally, during that time, he does what 
he can to make himself popular. Therein lies 
the trouble. Not merely does he feel compelled 
to subscribe freely to benevolent schemes of all 
kinds, as do candidates with us; but he some- 
times goes much further in the way of coun- 
tenancing entertainments, excursions, etc. ; and 
in this work the wealthy candidate has a great 
advantage, though of course he must exercise 
great care to keep within the law. I heard of 
several candidates who had thus spent large 
sums that were not to be returned as election 
expenses, and which could not be prevented by 
law. They were too remote from the election, 
and no evil purpose could be proved. 

It was proved on the election petition in 
Stepney after the general election of 1892, how- 
ever, that the son of the candidate had given 
out some cards that read as follows: “ Step- 
ney Fathers: The little children of Stepney 
ask your vote for Mr. Isaacson, the children’s 
friend. Country excursions, school treats, free 
education, technical education, Christmas din- 
ners,” etc. The agent had promptly disavowed 
the cards, and called them all in as soon as 
possible, so that it did not void the seat; still 
it shows what Mr. Isaacson had been doing in 
the years gone by. 

On the night of the election, after the result 
had been declared, I heard a bystander say, 
“This comes of dinners, and summer excur- 
sions, and Christmas gifts.” That same day I 
heard a woman on the street say to others 
about her: “Isaacson is a good man. Many 
a poor person has a hundred of coal in her cup- 
board from him.” Such chance expressions are 
not evidence, of course; but it is doubtless 
true—in fact, the custom is so common that 
it has given rise to the political slang phrase, 
“nursing the constituency "— that many candi- 
dates rely more upon what may fairly be consi- 
dered indirect corruption in the ways indicated 
than is desirable for the good of the country, 
and that the evil is of great significance in the 
long run, when one is discussing the question 
of democratic government with a widely ex- 
tended suffrage. Still, it is an evil that cannot 
easily be touched by the law. We may not 
wisely impugn the motives of a man who seems 
charitably disposed, even if he is a candidate. 
The only remedy seems a wider study of social 
conditions by all classes, and a raising of the feel- 
ing of independence and self-respect among the 
very poor—a remedy that all will recognize as 
by no means of ready and prompt application. 

A candidate for a London constituency, who 
has been for five years before his people, says 
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that his candidacy has cost him, on the aver- 
age, about £200 a year. Another candidate 
in a large country constituency acknowledges 
to £1500 a year, but this includes the pay of 
an agent whose business it is to look after re- 
gistration, etc. Some secure seats cost almost 
nothing besides the returning-officer’s fees. 
Others cost more than the figures mentioned. 
I should judge that a fair average annual ex- 
pense was from £200 to £300 In a city, and 
from £500 to £700 in the country. A London 
member told me that his total election expenses 
for five years, with only one election, had been 
£385. He estimated his opponent’s expenses 
at £4000 in the same period; but of course 
he did not know them accurately, and the ten- 
dency would be to overestimate. 


ELECTION DODGES. 


Some of the methods employed by politi- 
cians to win voters seem, by their indirectness 
and uncertainty, almost laughable, and serve 
perhaps better than anything else to show how 
really effective the law is against bribery, treat- 
ing, etc. For example, an agent told me, with 
a puzzled expression of countenance, that one 
of the most difficult tricks to meet was what 
he called the “confidence game.” He could 
think of no remedy except to play the same 
game. It is worked in this wise: Two Rad- 
icals from London, for example, go into one of 
the country districts and enter a crowd where 
they are unknown. They get into a political 
discussion, and, pretending to be Conserva- 
tives, praise the Tory candidate and his policy. 
Meanwhile a confederate, who has come in 
later and has listened to them, joins in the 
discussion. He cannot agree as to the char- 
acter and acts of the candidate ; declares that 
he is “ off” on the liquor question, wants to 
shut up saloons, etc. (or any other popular 
question will do as well). When the others re- 
fuse to believe him, he draws papers from his 
pockets to prove by votes in the House, or 
by his speeches, that the candidate is really the 
bad man politically that he declares him to be. 
At length, against their wills, the two supposed 
Conservatives are converted, and présumably 
with them some of the bystanders, and they go 
out to play the same gamein another place. This 
was actually done in several places in the same 
constituency —a constituency that was so close 
in the last election that when illegal ballots 
were thrown out the candidates tied, and a sec- 
ond election was necessary. It seems a clumsy 
device, but even one vote won in such a con- 
stituency may be worth while, and politicians 
assure me that it is really very. effective. 

Of course, as everywhere, little irregularities 
of other kinds come up at times. 

VoL. XLVII.—1o1. 
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I was standing near by in the crowd out- 
side the polling-place when the polls closed in 
Stepney, East London. There had been much 
shouting and crowding about the doors by the 
great throng, much rushing up of late voters by 
the workers of the respective candidates, and 
much confusion for the last few minutes. Two 
or three minutes after the door was closed a 
workingman with a board some four or five 
feet long came by laughing. “That is a mighty 
good board,” said he; “it headed off two 
Tories.” If he told the truth, he had man- 
aged to get himself and his board jammed 
across the gateway at the last moment, just as 
two belated Tories were rushing to get in, and 
the delay of a minute or two that he caused 
them cost them their votes. 


PERSONATION, 


BEsIDEs the coercion and bribery found at 
times, there is doubtless more or less persona- 
tion of voters whose names are registered, but 
who, for any reason whatever, cannot come to 
vote. For example, in one of the papers dur- 
ing the election of 1892 it was reported that a 
defeated candidate claimed that ninety fisher- 
men were polled who on the day of election 
were miles away on the North Sea. Also, he 
said, ten dead men recorded vates against him. 
This was probably a campaign-story, for he 
made no petition to overthrow the election. 
In fact, though twelve petitions were made, of 
which one was withdrawn, and five seats were 
vacated on various charges, no one was unseated 
on the ground of personation, though persona- 
tion was proved in one case; but that time it 
had been done without the knowledge of the 
candidate or of his agent. Still, almost all po- 
liticians seem agreed that not a little of it is 
still practised in England. 


CORRUPT TREATING. 


Mucu more commonis the practice of “ treat- 
ing” to influence elections. The Conservatives 
lost two seats after the last election on this 
ground. In one instance the judges expressed 
the opinion that they at any rate “suspect” 
“ that corrupt and illegal practices extensively 
existed at the last election” in that constitu- 
ency, though only one case was clearly proved. 
Even in that case they acquitted the candidate 
of all knowledge of the affair, but unseated 
him because he had not used due diligence in 
preventing such practice by his agents. In the 
other case, though they acquitted the candi- 
date of direct knowledge or intention, his agent 
was so clearly guilty of several corrupt and il- 
legal practices which he had not taken proper 
care to prevent that he lost his seat. In this 
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second case, however, they declared that they 
have no reason to believe that “corrupt and 
illegal practices extensively prevailed.” 

The manner of the treating is of interest. 
In the case cited it was done by paying for a 
party given for the benefit of the Conservatives, 
and especially, of course, of the candidate. At 
other times barrels of beer, etc., are placed in 
private houses, and drinks are given free or at 
very low rates. Nothing need be said about 
a vote in return; but if the intent is clearly 
to influence the voters favorably, more is not 
needed. At times, it is said, certain saloon- 
keepers sell for a penny all that a man wishes 
to drink. 

Again, to evade the law, one or two friends 
of a candidate, going into a saloon and argu- 
ing at length in his favor, will finally propose a 
collection for “drinks all round.” They begin 
by throwing in, say, a half-crown. Ifthe others 
give each a penny or ha’penny, or even nothing, 
there is enough to pay for the crowd, and the 
friends hope that the kindly intent will not be 
lost. 

Of course not every treat at election time 
is “ treating ” in the sense of the statute. The 
treating must be for the purpose of influencing 
the vote, and that is usually difficult to prove. 
Doubtless much more treating is done than 
is ever brought into court, and yet the best 
judges think that, on the whole, not enough 
is now done to be a very serious evil. 

In the last election the Brewers’ and Li- 
censed Victuallers’ Association worked as a 
body in favor of the Conservatives, feeling that 
the Liberals were hostile to their interests. Nat- 
urally, their influence over saloon-keepers is 
very great, and the influence of saloon-keep- 
ers over large classes of voters is not slight. 
No one claims that this influence is all illegi- 
timate; but no doubt this is the class by whom 
treating is very likely to be done, if it is done 
at all. Often a saloon-keeper in whose estab- 
lishment a committee meeting, or on whose 
premises a trades-union meeting, is held, or one 
who may bea member of a union, can exert great 
influence without any action that is more than 
“moral suasion.” It is of interest to know, 
however, that the Liberals ascribe the loss of 
about twenty seats in the last general election 
to the exertions of the Brewers’ Association. 
Their calculations at the Central Office, made 
before the election, were on the whole justified 
by the result, except in the districts where this 
association was most active. There they lost 
about twenty seats that they had counted upon 
winning. Naturally, they are inclined to charge 
the brewers and publicans with corrupt prac- 
tices, even where they cannot prove them. It is 
probable that the Liberals go too far in this 
charge; but the opinion of prominent Conser- 
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vatives goes far to justify them in their belief 
that the opposition of the brewers cost them 
many seats, honestly or otherwise. “The Lib- 
erals made a big mistake in their stand on the 
temperance question,” said a Tory to me; “it 
was a suicidal policy.” 

The actions of this Brewers’ and Licensed 
Victuallers’ Association, and the decisions of 
the judges thereupon, are very interesting, and 
in our country would certainly lead to charges 
of partizanship or of corruption against the 
judges. These associations held meetings of 
those persons connected in any way with the 
trade, and distributed literature upholding the 
Conservative candidates— all this at great ex- 
pense, in the interest of their trade, as they 
said. Such expenditures were not included in 
the election agents’ returns, and one of the 
judges held that such associations “ had a di- 
rect and vital interest in the contest on the 
drink question, and he did not think their ac- 
tion in holding meetings to promote their own 
interests made them agents of the candidate.” 
Justice Cave, in the Stepney petition, took simi- 
lar ground, though he acknowledged that “they 
may have made themselves agents for him, so 
that any corrupt practices of theirs might have 
unseated him.” Mr. Seager, in commenting 
on the decisions, seems justified in thinking 
them hard; for the same view would quite 
possibly not be taken had a temperance asso- 
ciation spent like sums for similar ends. It 
would have no “ vital ” interest in the question 
from the pecuniary point of view. But, again, 
if you grant the right to such expenditures when 
the interest is only “sentimental or moral,” you 
open a very wide door to such practices. All 
sorts of associations may be formed at election 
times for just those ends. 


BRIBERY AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES. 


Or direct bribery, all are agreed that there is, 
relatively speaking, very little left in England. 
In none of the contested cases at the general 
election, so far as I am aware, was a single in- 
stance of bribery proved to the satisfaction of 
the judges, though evidence was offered in 
several cases, and bribery was charged inmany 
more. Indeed, I believe that no one has lost 
his seat on that ground since the law was 
passed. 

In a petition on the special by-election held 
in Pontefract (Pomfret), decided in June, 1893, 
an illegal practice was proved that vacated the 
seat. The agent had paid the voter ten shil- 
lings for his railway expenses in coming to the 
polls, and this was held to be sufficient. In this 
case the candidate had no knowledge of the 
expenditure. This practice is so common with 
us, and so often thought perfectly innocent by 














well-meaning men, that it is valuable tosee how 
the English courts look upon it. Such expen- 
ditures are directly forbidden in the act of 
1883. 

There can be no doubt, I suppose, that bri- 
bery, though rare, occurs at times where it is 
not found out, and is sometimes really known 
when it cannot be legally proved. One of the 
leading Conservative agents told me that he had 
known of one specific case where money was 
sent tothe Liberal agent with whichto buy votes. 
He had his information from the man who car- 
ried the money. A Liberal tells measimilar case 
against the Conservatives where the sum sent, 
the bearer, and the train on which he went, were 
known; but direct bribery could not be legally 
proved. Another story is told by a Liberal 
agent who charged the Tories with bribery on 
this ground: The canvass showed some 400 
doubtfuls, many of low character. About 250 
voted for the Conservative, when normally, 
without undue influence, a majority would 
have voted the other way. The candidate 
was the son of a wealthy peer who took much 
active interest in the election, and who, in his 
exultation over the result, said to a confidential 
friend, slapping his pocket gleefully, “ This is 
the way to get votes.” 

At least one case has occurred in which the 
Liberals, feeling that they had evidence of cor- 
ruption sufficient to unseat the successful Con- 
servative, were about to bring a petition, when 
the Conservative agent told them to go ahead 
if they wished to, but that he had evidence 
against the Liberals also. Finally, he made 
his point so clear that it was decided to drop 
the matter entirely. 

A form of bribery said to have been prac- 
tised in some cases in the last: election, but, 
it should be noted, not proved, was this: A 
voter would be asked to run to the next corner 
to call a cab, or to perform other trifling service, 
and half a crown or a sovereign would be given 
him. If the service were not performed, it was 
all the same. Nothing would be said about 
the vote. That was understood. 

According to the most careful statements of 
the men best qualified to know, there are prob- 
ably twenty constituencies in England where 
a little bribery —sometimes more than a little— 
still takes place at nearly every election. They 
are usually the old boroughs that were formerly 
notoriously corrupt, and they find it difficult 
to get over the habit. Some voters will not vote 
without some such stimulus, and the agents 
see that they get it in some indirect way. Of 
course, as the ballot is secret, you cannot know 
that they vote for your candidate; and the case 
is rather one, such as often occurs in the United 
States, of paying men of your own party for 
the trouble of coming to the polls. For only 
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twenty constituencies out of more than 500 (I 
exclude Ireland) to be really tainted to any 
noteworthy extent with bribery, is surely not 
serious. 

On the whole, I think that the Conservatives 
are rather more given to corrupt practices than 
are the Liberals. The petitions seem to show 
this; and besides, it seems probable a priori. 
They are not worse people. Indeed, there may 
be ground for believing that there are fewer 
dishonest men among them ; but on the whole 
they have more money, and the greater num- 
ber of poor and ignorant voters is to be found 
in the Radical camp. In consequence, the 
Tories have the better chance and the greater 
temptation. 





RELIGIOUS COERCION. 


I HAVE already spoken of the coercion ex- 
erted by landlords and employers. There re- 
mains the religious coercion that unseated two 
candidates in Ireland in the last general elec- 
tion. Here the priests, who were bitterly op- 
posed to the Parnellites, preached in several 
instances the most violent sermons, in which 
they practically threatened with damnation all 
who voted for the Parnellite candidates. Part 
of the action was probably due to a careless 
confusion in their own minds of Parnell’s po- 
litical views with the immoral conduct that 
stained his character during the latter part of 
his life ; part, or most, was purely political in 
intent. But whatever the purpose, the threats 
certainly had a powerful coercive effect on 
many ignorant parishioners. Again, the priests 
in most instances were at the polls as person- 
ation agents, or as presiding officers of elec- 
tions,which gave them the chance to know how 
theilliterates voted. Indeed, it is freely charged, 
and admitted on both sides, that many who 
could read declared themselves illiterate in or- 
der that the priest might see how they voted. 
At any rate, the two seats for North and South 
Meath were vacated on the ground of this re- 
ligious coercion. 


FALSE DECLARATIONS OF ILLITERACY. 


Ir is probably true that the declaration of 
illiteracy is made at other times to aid in bri- 
bery. Irode one evening into Manchester with 
a man who had been acting that day as presid- 
ing Officer at an election. He told me that out 
of 187 voters 27 had declared themselves illiter- 
ate, and said that the proportion was altogether 
too large for that place. He was fully con- 
vinced that there had been false swearing for 
purposes of bribery. “ Yet,” he said, “I was 
a stranger to the men, and could not know in 
specific cases. I could only administer the 
oath.” 
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AUTHORITIES. 


Ir will be noted, of course, that in several 
of the instances given above my information 
regarding the evil practices of one party comes 
from members of the other party. Such stories 
are, from that circumstance, doubtful ; and yet, 
from the character of my informants, I have 
no doubt of their accuracy. In some cases such 
informants acknowledged that similar practices 
were found, of course, in their own party, while 
not a few cases were given regarding the infor- 
mants’ own party.! 

This relative hesitation of English politicians 
to speak of their own political sins while telling 
those of their opponents, when compared with 
the practice of Americans, though, as said, not 
universal, is very marked. 

I do not think that the English are meaner 
and less manly than the Americans, as might 
be inferred from their practice in this matter. 
Certainly my short but very pleasant acquain- 
tance with them showed me no such charac- 
teristic in any form, while it showed me manly 
qualities in the highest degree. The explana- 
tion is, I think, this: I saw fewer of the men 
who are in direct contact with the venal voters 
than I see at home; so that the informatibn 
could not at times be as positive. On account 
of brief acquaintance, they have less confidence 
in one’s discretion ; and the risks to reputation 
through indiscretion are greater there. Again, 
there is a certain feeling in the United States 
at times that corrupt practices show ability and 
shrewdness, and there is little feeling of guilt 
or shame, though many sincerely regret that 
such things are done. In England the neces- 
sity of employing corrupt practices is not so 
often recognized, and a man who has em- 
ployed them, however skilfully, would rather 
be ashamed of himself for his unfairness toward 
his opponent, and his violation of the law, than 
proud of his skill. So, too, he would expect 
from others contempt rather than admiration. 


AND WEAK POINTS OF THE ENG- 
LISH SYSTEM. 


STRONG 


Ir may be well to point out one or two fea- 
tures in the English system that are of espe- 
cial value, and one or two weaknesses. The 
secret ballot is an essential ; the corrupt prac- 
tices act, with its rigid definitions of corrupt and 
illegal practices, is also essential to purity: but 


1 In myarticle in THE CENTURY for October, 1892, on 
“ Money in Elections,” every instance of corruption or 
trickery given was on the authority of a member of the 
political party concerned, and sometimes on that of the 
chief actor himself. In certain very striking cases in- 
dependent testimony of different persons concerned was 
obtained. Moreover, all my informants were either men 
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both of these would be vastly weaker than they 
are if contested cases were not settled by non- 
partizan courts instead of by the House of 
Commons. The courts are liberal enough to 
the sitting member. One often thinks, in read- 
ing the decisions, that they are too loath to 
unseat an elected member, and that they are 
too lenient in inflicting penalties, for much is 
left to their discretion; but on the whole, one 
feels that they are rarely, if ever, partizan, 
never wilfully so, though one may suspect pre- 
judice in rare cases. Their main, indeed, their 
sole, purpose is to promote purity in elections, 
and thereby to give to their country the best 
legislators. 

England has also a great advantage in other 
laws that have an indirect bearing on the ques- 
tion. Her Civil Service laws, which practically 
take all spoils from the hands of the politicians, 
in themselves lessen the pressure of the lower- 
grade candidates. The fact that members re- 
ceive no salary works in the same direction, 
though it would be neither practicable nor 
wise to introduce such a system here. Indeed, 
payment of members will almost certainly soon 
be introduced in England. 

One weak point is certainly found in the 
English system of registration, which is cum- 
brous, and, besides, is carried on usually at the 
expense of the candidate, a grievous fault. A 
bill to amend and simplify the law is now be- 
fore the House of Commons; but it seems tome 
that even this might be improved, though, of 
course, the complicated conditions of suffrage 
make the subject a difficult one. 

Another point open to criticism is the can- 
vassing, the evils of which are so great that not 
a few Englishmen advocate its abolition by 
law. It is, however, very doubtful if it can be 
abolished, or even materially changed, without 
doing more harm than good. A somewhat 
similar criticism, with a like half conclusion, is 
to be made against the social political clubs 
that virtually bribe under other forms. We 
must remember that social union of the vari- 
ous classes is really a good. 

It is the opinion of many Englishmen that 
the penalties of the Corrupt Practices Act are 
too severe, and that, in consequence, it is much 
more difficult to get a conviction of the viola- 
tors of the law. I am inclined to think this 
true —to a degree, at least ; so that, in fact, the 
risks taken by corrupt politicians are somewhat 
less than they seem. 


whose characters were thoroughly known to me,— often 
friends of long standing,— or men vouched for by tried 
friends. This much in reply to the porseen editors who 
said that I had been “stuffed by the boys,” and that I 
had repeated all the idle rumors of political campaigns 
without any attempt at verification. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION. 


THE conclusion of the whole matter is a very 
clear one. Englishmen are very human. The 
voters there are often ignorant and careless 
about their votes, as in every country where 
the suffrage is a broad one. Often the voters 
are men who have few high aims, but who 
have low, selfish appetites that they like to 
satisfy. ‘The candidates and their agents like 
to win, and for the sake of winning they will 
do as the voters wish in many cases, if they 
dare. They appeal to the higher motives first 
and most strongly; then to prejudice ; then, if 
need be, at times, to the lowest motives of greed 
and appetite. 

The law, however, is most rigid, and, on the 
whole, public opinion is behind it. The risk 
from corruption is so great that warnings not to 
violate the law are put forward most promi- 
nently by all parties, and the dangers of so 
doing are fully explained. Without the risk in- 
volved in corruption, there would be much more 
of it. There are still a very little bribery; a lit- 
tle personation; more, but still not very much, 
treating; some coercion by employers, some 
by priests; a good deal of trickery and mis- 
representation that is mean but very natural, 
and which often comes from sincere but nar- 
row prejudice; and a good deal of indirect and, 
on the whole, I think, very insidious and evil, 
though not always illegal, corruption commit- 
ted while “ nursing the constituencies.” This 
evil is hardly so much political as social. 

From all that I can learn, what corrupt prac- 
tices exist are to be found mostly in the par- 
liamentary elections. Those for the county 
councils, and those more strictly local, are, as 
might be expected perhaps, more free even 
than the parliamentary from corrupt practices 
of all kinds. On the whole, speaking broadly 
and comparatively, the elections of England 
are pure— probably, on the whole, better than 
those of France or Germany, far better than 
those of the United States. I think that one 
may say that they are purer than in any other of 
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the great states where the political interest is 
so powerful. There is probably no more bri- 
bery or treating or personation in Germany, no 
more coercion by employers; but the govern- 
ment sometimes has made its coercive power 
felt more there, and the same thing holds true, in 
a somewhat different way, in France and Italy. 

England, from a state of the worst corrup- 
tion, has reached a very enviable condition, 
and this in good part as the result of her law- 
making. I have shown, I think, the-very worst 
that can be said, and I have in a great measure 
left unsaid the good ; but the relative weakness 
of the bad side brings out the strength of the 
good. 

The experience of England seems to point 
out the next step for us to take, for we must 
not assume that any legislation on that subject 
will be final. 

There were more petitions to unseat mem- 
bers after the election of 1892 in England than 
after that of 1885. Presumably the politicians 
found the law more terrifying when it was new, 
and were therefore unwilling to take so many 
risks in evading it. This is often the case with 
such a law. After a time it can be more or 
less successfully evaded, and it must then be 
amended to meet the new tricks. So we shall 
in the future, perhaps, need much legislation to 
keep the suffrage pure: civil service reform ; 
some limiting qualifications of the suffrage for 
immigrants, perhaps, or for the ignorant and 
corrupt — possibly the proportional system of 
representation that works so strongly for purity 
in Switzerland. But, for the immediate future, 
we can most wisely look to corrupt practices 
acts, framed in the main on the English model, 
with, of course, due adaptation to our forms of 
government and of party organization. Seven 
of our States have already framed such laws, 
though most of them will probably need to be 
made more stringent and detailed. But such 
laws, with the Australian ballot to aid, and a 
favoring public opinion to enforce them, can, 
for the present at least, give us within measur- 
able distance a pure ballot. 


Jeremiah W. Jenks. 


THE ANTI-CATHOLIC CRUSADE. 


Far) HE year of the Parliament of Reli- 
COS <A> ° ° 4 
7@PNE | gions witnessed a most discourag- 
¢=| ing outbreak of religious rancor in 
<= the United States. It is the ancient 
feud of Protestant and Romanist, and the new 
form which it has taken is worse than the old 


Know-nothingism. The animus of that party 


cI 
) ~~ 


was ostensibly its opposition to foreigners ; the 
present movement is directed solely against 
Roman Catholics. 

The time seems inopportune for such an out- 
break. The occupant of the papal throne is 
perhaps the most enlightened and the most 
progressive pontiff who has ever occupied that 
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throne: the whole policy of the Church under 
his administration has been tending toward a 
reconciliation with modern civilization, thus in 
effect reversing the tendencies of the preced- 
ing reign; the right of the people to govern 
themselves under republican forms has been 
distinctly affirmed by Pope Leo XIII.; his de- 
liverances upon the social question have mani- 
fested a large intelligence and quick human 
sympathy; and we are told by those who ought 
to know that the Pope is not alone in this lib- 
eralism —that he is heartily supported by the 
whole Curia, and by public sentiment at Rome. 
This is the administration which the anti-Cath- 
olic zealots have chosen to attack; it is in the 
presence of these hopeful movements of the 
Roman ecclesiasticism that they are seeking 
to uncover the smoldering embers of religious 
animosity. 

Several secret orders are taking part in this 
crusade. Just now they are very strong in Ohio 
and in Michigan, and in all the States farther 
West. I learn that many of the local govern- 
ments in eastern Michigan are in their posses- 
sion ; in some portions of Ohio they have been 
able to control municipal elections. In my own 
county, at the last election, every man but one 
upon the county ticket of one of the parties was 
reputed to be a member of one of these orders. 
It was also said, during the campaign, that a 


large proportion of the legislative candidates 
of one of the parties belonged to this order. 
The methods employed by these orders in 
gathering their adherents seem to be tolerably 
uniform. The campaign opens with the furtive 
circulation of certain documents. The first of 
these is generally a paper entitled, “ Instruc- 


’ 


tions to Catholics.” It is printed in the form 
of a leaflet, and handed from one to another. 
The first copy which was placed in my hands 
was supposed by my informant to be a verita- 
ble letter of instructions issued by the Roman 
Catholic authorities, a copy of which had by 
some secret means been obtained. In the news- 
papers of the order this document is also kept 
standing. The headlines under which it com- 
monly appears are such as these: “ Instructions 
to the Catholics. Platform of the Papal Party 
as Laid Down by the Pope. Pecci’s Hands 
Busy in American Affairs.” After a preamble 
addressed “To Our Beloved Children in the 
Faith,” these hierarchs are made to say, “We 
here announce and publish the following plat- 
form of principles, or orders, from the Holy 
See.” The document bears ¢he official signature 
of eight archbishops, with the counter-signature 
and confirmation of Cardinal Gibbons. It is 
said to have been “decreed and ordered by 
the provincial council at their session, August 
5, 1890.” Those in whose hands ‘this docu- 
ment is placed are thus expected to regard it 


as a veritable official utterance of the highest 
Roman Catholic authorities in this country. 
Here, now, are a few of the counsels which 
Cardinal Gibbons and Archbishop Ireland, and 
their compeers, are represented as giving to 
American Catholics : 


We view with alarm the rapid spread of edu- 
cated intelligence, knowing well that wherever 
the people are intelligent, the priest and prince 
can not hope to live on the labor of the masses 
whose brains have been fertilized with our holy 


catechism. That in order to restore the order of 


things that made the reign of Gregory VII., of 
holy memory, so glorious, the people must not 
think; that is a privilege that belongs only to the 
pope, who by divine right is the only person ap- 
pointed by God to do the political and religious 
thinking of this world. 

We view with alarm the rapid diffusion of the 
English language. It stands before the world as 
the tongue which has for 300 years ever been op- 
posed to our holy church, and those who speak it 
have been foremost in assailing the holy see. 


We are opposed to any system of schools that 
teaches the youth more than Roman catechism, 
or that teaches the young to think — it is unne- 
cessary, a waste of time and money, when the holy 
father has been appointed by God, especially at 
the Vatican council in 1870, to do the thinking 
of this world. Therefore, we call upon our sub- 
jects to do all they can to break down and destroy 
the free public schools of this protestant nation, 
which has compelled us to set up and maintain 
at great expense parochial schools to defend our 
faith, thus lessening the incomes of the clergy. 


In order to find employment for the many thou- 
sands of the faithful who are coming daily to swell 
the ranks of our catholic army, which will in due 
time possess this land, we must secure controlof all 
the cities, railways, manufactories, mines, steam 
and sailing vessels — above all the press — in fact, 
every enterprise requiring labor, in order to fur- 
nish our newcomers employment; this will render 
it necessary to remove or crowd out the Ameri- 
can heretics who are nowemployed. You need not 
hesitate ; it is your duty to do so. You must not 
stop at anything to accomplish this end. There 
are many ways to consult your father confessor, 
but ‘‘be careful to do nothing that will create 
scandal.” 


American Protestants, the graduates of our 
public schools, are expected to believe that 
Roman Catholic prelates are in the habit of 
talking in this way to the people of their charge. 
The men who forged this precious manifesto, 
and put the Pope’s name at the head of it, and 
the signatures of nine of their fellow-citizens at 
the foot of it, seem to have had no misgiving 
that those to whom it was shown would laugh 
in their faces. And the melancholy fact is that 
they were justified in their confidence. The 
forgery has been taken seriously by tens of 
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thousands of American voters. No man can 
intimate a doubt of its genuimeness without be- 
ing denounced as a Jesuit in disguise or an ally 


of the Pope. It is published week after week 


in scores of journals with large circulation. 
There are great masses of our people to whom 
it does not seem improbable that the Roman 
Catholic archbishops would publish such a 
document as this. We might have thought it 
an easy task to convince this multitude that 
these prelates were great knaves, but who could 
have imagined that credence would be given 
to a document which represents them as pre- 
posterous fools ? 

Another document ofa still more astonishing 
nature has also been freely employed. This 
is a pseudo-encyclical of Pope Leo XIII. ad- 
dressed “to the Jesuits, patriarchs, primates, 
archbishops, and other ordinaries,” and “given 
at St. Peter’s, Rome, on December 25, 1891, 
the fifteenth year of our Pontificate.” In this 
the Pope is made to declare that this conti- 
nent, discovered by Columbus, belongs to him: 
that he has long forborne to take forcible pos- 
session of it, but that the time has now come. 
He therefore is made to fulminate as follows: 


We proclaim the people of the United States 
to have forfeited all right to rule said republic, 
and also all dominion, dignity, and privileges 
appertaining to it. We likewise declare that all 
subjects of every rank and condition in the United 
States, and every individual who has taken any 
oath of loyalty to the United States in any way 
whatever, may be absolved from said oath, as also 
from all duty, fidelity, or obedience, on or about 
Sept. 5, 1893, when the Roman Catholic Con- 
gress shall convene at Chicago, IIl., as we shall 
exonerate them from all engagements: and on or 
about the feast of Ignatius Loyola, in the year of 
our Lord 1893, ¢¢ will be the duty of the faithful 
to exterminate all heretics found within the juris- 
diction of the United States. 


This document has been published in many 
of the anti-Catholic newspapers; in some of 
them it has been kept standing week by week 
for months at a time ; in leaflets and hand-bills 
of every form it has been distributed through- 
out the whole country. } 

These are the two principal documents which 
have been employed in working up the anti- 
papal fury. It is difficult for intelligent men to 
believe that literature of this description can 
be intended to be taken seriously. It reads 
like the fabrication of a very clumsy humorist. 


1“ The Christian Advocate ” of New York, which will 
not be suspected of undue friendliness to Roman Cath- 
olics, says of this document: “ We do not know of a 
more transparent fraud. We are astonished that any 
human being acquainted with the méthods of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church could have believed either the 
Pope or his advisers such dull idiots as this document 
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But one who is as familiar as I have been con- 
strained to be, through the constant attentions 
of members of this order, with the newspapers, 
leaflets, circulars, and manifestos by which it 
carries on its propaganda knows that they are 
all of a piece. The most extravagant humor- 
ist could not invent anything more absurd than 
that which they publish weekly as current his- 
tory. And whatever may have been the ori- 
gin of these documents, it cannot be denied 
that they have been used as campaign litera- 
ture all over the land, in all manner of publi- 
cations, and that their genuineness has been 
editorially asserted and defended in the organs 
of the order. With these documents have been 
combined a variety of alleged oaths of papal 
leaders and garbled extracts of Roman Catho- 
lic writings. In every community oral tales of 
the same tenor are diligently passed from lip 
to lip. “A consignment of arms has come to 
Father So-and-So!” “ They are drilling every 
night in the basements of their churches!” 
You are met on the street by excited persons 
whoask you what you think about these Catho- 
lics drilling in all their churches, and getting 
ready for war. If you demand definite informa- 
tion as to the precise church where this drilling 
is going on, as to the name of the priest who 
has received these arms, the reply is apt to be 
evasive. In some cases, however, names and 
places have been given, and investigations have 
followed, resulting in no discoveries. These 
identical stories have been told, I suppose, in 
hundreds of communities, and they have not, 
so far as I have been able to hear, been veri- 
fied ina singleinstance. Several churches have 
been freely open to their search, but not one 
single firearm has been discovered in any Ro- 
man Catholic church in the United States; not 
a particle of evidence of such warlike prepara- 
tion has ever been produced. The stories are, 
however, still circulating just as freely as ever. 

When the ground has been well prepared by 
the dissemination of such dreadful documents 
and such harrowing tales, the work of organiza- 
tion proceeds. The meeting-places of these 
orders are intended to be secret ; all their oper- 
ations are carried on in the most stealthy man- 
ner. It will be readily seen, however, that a 
class of persons who could accept as genuine 
the documents which I have described would 
not be likely to preserve such secrets, and the 
existence and the main purpose of these orders 
speedily transpire. 


would prove them to be.” It is the work, the “ Ad- 
vocate” says, of some one “whose mendacity has in- 
toxicated his own mind to such a degree that, though 
he obviously wanted to lie, he could not do it shrewdly.” 
This phrase aptly describes the state of mind in which 
the greater part of this literature was begotten. 
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Chief among these anti-Catholic secret or- 
ders is the American Protective Association, 
better known by its initials. The platform of 
principles which this order publishes in the 
newspapers sounds well; most platforms do. 
It is not, however, always easy to find in its 
platform the animus ofa political party ; much 
less safe is it to accept those statements of its 
designs which a secret political society pub- 
lishes in the newspapers. If its real purposes 
could be published in the newspapers, there 
would appear to be no reason for secrecy. 

The platform of the A. P. A. makes these 
declarations : 


We attack no man’s religion so long as he 
does not attempt to make his religion an element 
of political power. 

We are in favor of preserving constitutional 
liberty and maintaining the government of the 
United States. 

We regard all religio-political organizations as 
the enemies of civil and religious liberty. 


This is the exoteric doctrine. The esoteric 
differs widely, as may be seen by comparing 
these statements with the oath taken at their 
initiation by all members of the order. This 
oath has been published in several places, hav- 
ing been derived, apparently, from indepen- 


dent sources. Some verbal differences appear 
in these versions, but their substantial identity 
is conclusive evidence of their essential genu- 
ineness. The cardinal obligations of this oath 
are two: (1) A promise never to favor or aid 
the nomination, election, or appointment of a 
Roman Catholic to any political office. (2) 
A promise never to employ a Roman Catho- 
lic in any capacity if the services of a Protes- 
tant can be obtained. The evidence that the 
oath of the order contains these two obligations 
is abundant and conclusive. Sane and repu- 
table men, members of the order, in controversy 
with me upon the subject, have acknowledged 
this; and the challenge to men of known ve- 
racity to come forward and deny it has not 
been accepted. If the oath is not substantially 
as published, such a denial would violate no 
obligation. 

In the light of this oath, which every mem- 
ber of the A. P. A. takes with his hand upon 
his heart, we must interpret those outgivings 
printed in the newspapers. When he says that 
he attacks no man’s religion so long as he does 
not intrude it into politics, we explain his say- 
ing as well as we can, in view of his oath that 
he will not employ a Roman Catholic in any 
capacity if he can obtain the services of a Pro- 
testant, and that he will never countenance or 
aid the nomination, election, or appointment 
to public office of any Roman Catholic. Not 
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a word is said in this oath about any distinc- 
tion between Roman Catholics who attempt 
to make their religion an element of political 
power and Roman Catholics who do not; Ro- 
man Catholics, as such, are sweepingly pro- 
scribed. And when the champion of this order 
tells us in the newspapers that he is “in favor of 
preserving constitutional liberty,” we must bear 
in mind that he has sworn to violate the first 
principle of American constitutional liberty, 
which forbids discrimination against men on 
account of their religious belief. The Consti- 
tution of the United States declares that “no 
religious test shall ever be required as a quali- 
fication to any office or public trust under the 
United States.” All the State constitutions em- 
body the same principle. The oath of the A. 
P. A. binds its members to apply a religious test 
to every candidate for office —to give political 
office to none but Protestants. This is what 
they mean when they say that they are “in 
favor of preserving constitutional liberty.” 
What may be done by secret conclaves of 
men, bound together by such an oath as this, 
meeting at night in concealed places, and care- 
fully hiding all their operations from the public 
eye, any man is at liberty to conjecture. It is 
evident that these assemblies will be hotbeds of 
malicious rumor. The men who have accepted 
as genuine the “ Instructions to Catholics ” and 
the pseudo-encyclical are prepared to believe 
anything. The most preposterous lies can be 
started in these conclaves, for there is no one 
there to challenge them; and thence they can 
pass from mouth to mouth until they have filled 
the whole community with their malarious in- 
fluence. A system of espionage falls in with 
this scheme, and spies are detailed to attend 
Catholic churches to watch the priests and 
the bishops, and to dog the footsteps of those 
who are supposed to be friendly to the Roman 
Catholics. Suspicions and fears are thus plenti- 
fully engendered, and many communities have 
been filled with terror. A Protestant minister 
of Columbus, Ohio, stated not long ago in an 
ecclesiastical assembly that he had purchased 
a Winchester rifle to defend himself against the 
Romanists. The following extract from a let- 
ter written by a physician in one of the smaller 
towns in Ohio describes a state of things which 
is not uncommon in Western communities : 


We have been, and still are, having an ex- 
citement in our usually quiet town, in regard to 
the Catholic question. There is not a Catholic 
in the entire township; but a large number of 
our people are intensely stirred up, some almost 
prostrated with fear, afraid that the Catholics are 
about making a wholesale attack upon Protes- 
tants, killing and plundering, and destroying our 
schools and churches, Of course it obtains the 
strongest foothold among the ignorant and un- 
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thinking, yet it seems to cause great uneasiness 
and fear among many of the more intelligent. 


One of my neighbors, a justice of the Su- 
preme Court, having some acquaintance with 
this community, and feeling curious to knuw 
whether this report was correct, wrote, and sat- 
isfied himself of its substantial accuracy. If 
the documents on which the A. P, A. is making 
its campaign are genuine, this is precisely the 
state of feeling which ought to exist. ‘“ There 
is not a Catholic in the entire township,” says 
my correspondent. In such communities the 
terror is much more easily excited. The peo- 
ple of these rural neighborhoods are told the 
most lurid tales of what is going on in the cit- 
ies. My correspondent had heard that a year 
2go all the public-school teachers in Columbus 
were Roman Catholics; the fact was that out 
of 349 teachers not more than 12 were Roman 
Catholics. The most blood-curdling reports 
had also reached that hamlet of the prepara- 
tions for war which the Catholics in Columbus 
were making. Thus the secret propaganda is 
able to work very effectively in the rural dis- 
tricts. A large proportion of these councils are 
found in country places. 

But credulity is not confined to the country. 
A minister of the gospel in Columbus told me 
that a// our county officers were Roman Catho- 
lics, and that g5 per cent. of the police of our 
city were Catholics. The fact was that at that 
time 5 out of 20 county officials were of that 
faith, and 45 out of 112 policemen. 

That in this year of grace a secret political 
society, built on such foundations of forgery, 
and bound together with such an oath, should 
be sweeping over the land like the Russian 
epidemic, is certainly a fact for patriots and 
Christians to ponder. The depth and density 
of that popular ignorance which permits the 
use of such documents as I have cited is cer- 
tainly appalling. 

Are we expected to believe that educated 
men do not know these documents to be forger- 
ies? Why have they not demanded their sup- 
pression? I asked a clergyman if he regarded 
the “ Instructions to Catholics” as genuine. 
He said, with some embarrassment, that he sup- 
posed those who prepared it thought “that 
was about what the Catholic authoritiés would 
say if they expressed their real convictions.” 
Some such casuistry as this is contained in the 
following note sometimes appended to the 
“ Instructions”: “ The essence of this docu- 
ment is to be found in the writings of so-called 
American Romish bishops and the letters of 
the Pope to them.” This note is itself the clear- 
est evidence of the fraudulent character of the 
writing to which it is attached. For every para- 
graph of that document is put into the first per- 
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son plural. It purports to be, not the essence, 
but the very words of the men whose names are 
signed to it: if it is only the essence of what 
they have said,— extracted by somebody else, 
or what somebody has imagined they would 
say if they told the truth,—then what shall 
we say of the morality of those who publish it 
as their very words, and forge their signatures 
to it? 

The silence of the pulpit in many instances 
is explained “by the fact that memhers of the 
church are members of the order, and the 
pastor is unwilling to alienate any of his sup- 
porters. There are few churches, I suppose, in 
the Western cities in which members of this 
order are not found. But a more influential 
reason for this silence is a feeling which is 
shared by the great majority of Protestant 
ministers, that Roman Catholics, as such, are 
a very dangerous class of persons, and that any 
kind of opposition to them is therefore to be 
welcomed. The extermination or repression of 
the Roman Catholic Church seems to these 
pious men a desirable end, and they are there- 
fore inclined to argue that any means to that 
end are justifiable. 

The common excuse for these methods of- 
fered by men who are capable of reasoning 
about them is that they are simply retaliatory ; 
that Roman Catholics have been practising 
similar outrages, and that Protestants are only 
trying to get even with them. One of the 
apologists of the A. P. A., in a letter to me, 
says, “It is a question of organization and 
methods against organization and methods, and 
Catholics have had more than a quarter of a 
century the start.” The implication seems to be 
that Protestants must push the worst methods 
of the Romanists with all the greater diligence 
now that they have taken them up. 

Let us assume that the Roman Catholic 
people of this country are our enemies. Have 
we who are Christians any rule about the 
treatment of enemies? Are the methods of the 
A. P. A. founded on this rule? Let us admit 
for the sake of argument that the aims and 
practices of the Roman Catholics are wholly 
evil. What is the Christian way of overcoming 
evil? Does any man imagine that Roman Ca- 
tholics will be turned from their evil ways, and 
converted from enmity to friendship, by boy- 
cotting them, and proscribing them politically, 
and telling outrageous lies about them ? 

Let us concede that a grave conflict between 
Protestants and Roman Catholics isimpending, 
and that there is danger of encroachments by 
them upon our liberties, which it will be our 
duty sternly to resist. Shall we best prepare 
ourselves for that conflict by such a regimen 
as that which the A. P. A. commends to us ? 
Will the knowledge that we have been doing 
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our best to deprive them of their dearest rights 
—to disfranchise and impoverish and dishonor 
them — add strength to our arms in that day 
of battle ? If any such collisions are probable, 
is it not the dictate of ordinary prudence that 
we keep ourselves clear of everything that savors 
of injustice or oppression ? that we yield to them 
every right that belongs to them ? that we give 
them no just cause for resentment, and leave in 
their memory no wrongs to be revenged ? 

For one, I confess that I cannot look with 
complacency upon the attitude of some of the 
Roman Catholic leaders toward the public 
schools; and their attempts, in cities where they 
have the power, to use the municipal machinery 
for their own purposes are not reassuring. So far 
as the schools are concerned, the encouraging 
fact is that multitudes of the Roman Catholic 
laymen, and not a few priests, are loyal sup- 
porters of our system of public education. Firm 
and reasonable treatment of the subject will 
strengthen this element. Buta policy like that 
of the A. P. A. must drive the entire Roman 
Catholic population into complete alienism. 
Could any rational Protestant expect Roman 
Catholics to send their children to schools un- 
der the control of men who have sworn these 
oaths and disseminated these forgeries ? 

The oath of the A. P. A. does not lack apolo- 
gists. Those who defend it are the best witnesses 
to its genuineness. They are in the habit of 
excusing its boycotting feature by saying that 
it expresses only our natural choice of friends 
to strangers as associates in business. Metho- 
dists, they say, are more apt to employ Metho- 
dists, and Catholics to trade with Catholics; and 
this, they add, is perfectly lawful, and the oath 
means no more than this. The oath means a 
great deal more than this. It is quite true that 
religious sectarianism does invade the industrial 
and commercial realm; men do discriminate 
in behalf of their own coreligionists: but itis a 
kind of clannishness which they do not defend. 
If a Methodist should openly say, “ I will have 
no business dealings with any but Methodists,” 
he would make himself contemptible. But even 
that would be a very different thing from en- 
tering into a combination with other sectarians, 
all of whom should bind themselves by an oath 
never to employ or deal with those holding a 
certain religious belief. 

But we are referred by these apologists to the 
qualifying clause, that they will not employ a 
Roman Catholic in any capacity ¢f they can ob- 
tain the services of a Protestant, 

This is the refinement of meanness. It sig- 
nifies that these heroic defenders of the faith do 
not intend to expose themselves to any serious 
inconvenience in this warfare. ‘“ What does it 
mean but this,” says the Rev. Alexander Milne, 
“that in case I cannot find any one else to 
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do some work I desire, I will employ a Roman 
Catholic? It would be foolishness for me to go 
without food because I could get no Protestant 
cook. It would be foolishness to cause myself 
suffering or inconvenience in any case for the 
same reason. Of course, then, I will have a 
Roman Catholic rather than go without any- 
thing. I will not injure myself. I am nota fool.” 
Stated briefly, it means this: “ I will do all the 
hurt I can to Roman Catholics unless it involves 
hurting myself.” 

The political proscription of Roman Catho- 
lics which the oath requires is justified on the 
plea that Roman Catholics are not and can- 
not be loyal Americans; that their doctrine of 
the papal supremacy puts them completely un- 
der the power of a foreign potentate. Roman 
Catholic scholars dispute this interpretation of 
their allegiance, and insist that they owe no 
obedience to the Pope which can interfere 
with their duty to their country. I will not ar- 
gue this question. Let us admit for the sake 
of the argument that the logic of the papal 
theory would require the Roman Catholic to 
disobey, at the Pope’s command, the laws of 
his country. But is it true that we all follow 
our theories to their logical results ? The logic 
of his doctrine requires every Presbyterian to 
believe in infant damnation: do Presbyterians 
generally believe in infant damnation? The 
logic of his theory requires the Baptist to un- 
church all other Christians. Does the Baptist 
follow his logic ? “That good dose of incon- 
sistency which,” as Cousin says, “common 
sense often prescribes for philosophy ” isall that 
saves a good many of us from being fanatics 
or fools. That good dose of inconsistency has 
been well shaken and taken by millions of Ro- 
man Catholics. They are not really any more 
consistent than the rest of us, and the attempt 
to include them in the condemnation of alien- 
ism and treason is not a sane procedure. Ro- 
man Catholics have proved their loyalty to this 
nation on many a bloody battle-field ; and those 
who imagine that the Pope’s orders always find 
them tame, spiritless subjects of his will should 
read of his attempted interference with the re- 
cent “ Plan of Campaign ” in Ireland. 

The relation of the oath of this order to the 
oath of office taken by all high officials under 
our Government demands consideration. It is 
evident that the contradiction between the two 
is absolute. The oath of office promises obe- 
dience to the constitution of the State and of 
the nation, and these constitutions forbid any 
distinction or preference among men on ac- 
count of their religious belief. The oath of the 
order binds a man to make precisely these dis- 
tinctions. What the member of the A. P. A. 
swears, in his council, that he will do, he swears, 
on the threshold of his office, that he will not 
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do. So, if he joins the order after he is inducted 
into office, his initiation oath is the flat repudia- 
tion of his official oath.1 

Let us suppose that he is a judge upon the 
bench. It would seem that the proof of having 
taken this oath should subject a judge to im- 
peachment ; but the lawyers declare that there 
is probably no law by which this punishment 
could be inflicted. Great authorities say that 
while the oath of the order is in clear opposi- 
tion to the official oath, yet it would be assumed 
that in the oath of office the official had re- 
nounced the oath of the order. Jf he should 
govern himself while in office by the oath of his 
order he would, say these authorities, de Liable to 
impeachment. Those voters who have helped 
to elevate to the bench members of this organ- 
ization must find this reflection somewhat dis- 
comforting. False to one or the other of these 
oaths their candidate must be; they may find 
some exercise for their ethical judgment in de- 
termining on which side he is forsworn. The 
astounding thing is that a man who has en- 
tered into a conspiracy to deprive a large class 
of his fellow-citizens of their dearest rights 
should have the effrontery to preside over any 
court of justice. 

Suppose that the official raised to office by 
his brethren of the A. P. A. is one whose duty 
it is to appoint subordinate officials. His oath 
of office binds him to support the Constitu- 


tion, and the Constitution forbids him to apply 


religious tests to candidates for office. But 
the oath of his order obliges him to impose 
such tests, and makes him promise that he will 
never appoint to office any man who is not a 
Protestant. It is certain that one of these oaths 
must be broken. The question as to which 
he shall break is sometimes embarrassing. The 
present mayor of Denver, who through mis- 
representation, as he alleges, had taken the 
oath of the order, signalized his renunciation 
of it by appointing, on the first day of his term 
of office, a Roman Catholic chief of police. 


1In what appears to be a later recension of these 
oaths, the candidate is made to swear that he will sup- 
ra and defend the Constitution. In the next phrase, 
owever, he declares his purpose of keeping “ a// Ro- 
man Catholics out of office.” Which of these contra- 
dictory statements expresses his real intention, we may 
easily determine. The mental and moral obfuscation 
which is exhibited by one who utters these two senti- 
ments in the same breath is verily phenomenal. 
2This action of the Denver Council was official. 
Mayor Van Horn writes to me that he was visited bya 
committee of three members of the order, who served 
this notice upon him, informing him that the same would 
be sent to “every supreme council, supreme lodge, 
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The A. P. A. at once demanded the chief’s 
removal, which was refused, whereupon the so- 
ciety denounced the mayor, and in flaming re- 
solutions ordered that his photograph, draped 
in black, and inscribed, “ Perjurer and Trai- 
tor,”? be hung in the council chamber ; “ that 
all communication with said traitor and per- 
jurer do now forever cease”; and that “ when- 
ever his carcass repose in the arms of mother 
earth, in whatsoever land, an unknown com- 
mittee, duly appointed, shall perform its last 
rite in the name of this council, by marking 
the place, that all may know, ‘Here lies a trai- 
tor.’” This is thrilling ; but these warm-hearted 
Christians do not seem to have reflected that 
if he had kept their oath he would most cer- 
tainly have been a “traitor and perjurer” 
through the violation of his oath of office. In 
Rockford, Ill., the mayor essayed to keep his 
A. P. A. oath by removing a very popular sub- 
ordinate official who was a Roman Catholic. 
In this case several Protestant councilmen 
made it quite unpleasant for the mayor by 
declaring in his presence that the mayor had 
frequently borne the most unqualified testi- 
mony to the fidelity and efficiency of the offi- 
cer whom he now sought to remove; and by 
charging him with sacrificing the interests of 
the city to the oath of his order. 

That the prevalence of this insanity will be 
brief is certain; butit may spread widely enough 
and last long enough to do incalculable mis- 
chief. May I not venture to call upon all 
intelligent Protestants, and especially upon 
Protestant clergymen, to consider well their 
responsibilities in relation to this epidemic? 
Can we afford, as Protestants, to approve, by 
our silence, such methods of warfare against 
Roman Catholics as this society is employing ? 
For the honor of Protestantism, is it not high 
time to separate ourselves from this class of 
“ patriots?” In any large town, if the leading 
Protestant clergymen will speak out clearly, the 
plague will be stayed or abated. 
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supreme camp, and grand commandery within the juris- 
diction of the United States.”” The only offense charged 
against Mayor Van Horn was that he had appointed a 
Roman Catholic to office. This act made him a “ per- 
jurer.” Such is the official announcement. Is it not 
rather silly, after this, for an A. P. A. member to deny 
that the oath of his order requires the political pro- 
scription of Roman Catholics? A letter just received 
from a champion, and presumably a member, of the 
A. P. A., says of Mayor Van Horn, “ His obligation as 
an A. P. A. denied him the right to appoint any Roman- 
ist to office, when the services of an efficient Protestant 
could be secured.” 
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How Bribery at Elections may be Prevented. 


ie discussing suggestions and measures for abolishing 

corruption from our elections, it has been the habit 
of THE CENTURY to cite the English Corrupt Practices 
Act of 1883 as the best and surest model for our im- 
itation. Our readers will be glad, we are sure, to have 
placed before them, in the article which we publish in 
this number of the magazine, the results of a personal 
inspection of the workings of the English statute by so 
competent an observer as Professor Jeremiah W. Jenks 
of Cornell University. In general, his conclusion is the 
same that we have maintained in our discussions, that 
the English act has almost entirely abolished bribery 
in elections, though previous to the passage of the act 
the elections in that country were far more corrupt than 
ours have ever been. We commend to our readers a 
careful perusal of the interesting history which Profes- 
sor Jenks gives both of the steps which led to the pas- 
sage of the act, and of its practical working during the 
eleven years of its existence. 

It is evident that we are destined to have in this 
country, within a very few years, a series of laws for 
our States which will embody the essential principles of 
the English statute. We have already gone far enough 
in our experimenting to demonstrate that half-way mea- 
sures are useless, and that the only laws which will be 
effective will be those which most closely imitate the 
English act. The ground has thus been cleared for wise 
action, and we are confident that the present year will 
mark a decided advance. 

The legislative record for 1893 contained three new 
laws (in California, Kansas, and Missouri), all show- 
ing advance in some respects over the four (in Massa- 
chusetts, Colorado, New York, and Michigan) which 
preceded them. An excellent measure was before the 
Connecticut legislature, but it failed of enactment be- 
cause of the hostility of the professional politicians of 
both parties, who saw in its stringent provisions a men- 
ace to their means of livelihood. 

The California and Missouri laws are easily the best 
of the seven now on our statute-books. The chief de- 
fects of even the best of the four laws which preceded 
them were the failure to make it anybody’s duty to en- 
force them, and the lack of maximum limits to campaign 
expenditures. These faults are not to be charged to 
the two new laws named. California and Missouri have 
the honor of being the first American States to enact 
laws which imitate the English Corrupt Practices Act 
in placing limits to campaign expenditures, and which 
also make it the duty of the prosecuting officers of the 
State to enforce the laws in all their requirements. The 
same desirable provisions are found in both, and the 
dates of enactment are so nearly simultaneous that 
neither can be said to have imitated or followed the 
other. It is clear from the provisions of both laws that 
their authors took for their model the same incompara- 
ble statute, that of England; for the provisions of that 
successful act appear in slightly changed form in both 
the American measures. Both exceed in length and 
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minuteness all other American laws, the principle being 
at last recognized by our law-makers that these qualities 
are necessary to the simple and effective working of 
such laws in practice. 

Both the laws named have very full and specific pro- 
hibitory provisions against the employment or accep- 
tance of bribery or undue influence in any form, either to 
influence a man’s vote or to induce him to refrain from 
voting, and both fix heavy penalties for their violation. 
They require sworn publication after election by both 
candidates and committees of all moneys received or 
expended, and forbid treating and intimidation of all 
kinds. In their provisions limiting the expenditures of 
candidates they pursue different methods to attain the 
same end. The California law adopts a system of per- 
centages in placing the maximum limits. If the term 
of office is for one year or less, the limit is § per cent. 
of one year’s salary ; if for more than one year and not 
more than two years, 10 per cent.; if for three years, 
15 per cent. ; four years, 20 per cent. ; and if for more 
than four years, 10 per cent. If the office be one for 
which in lieu of salary there is a per-diem for a statutory 
period, the maximum is placed at 25 per cent. of the 
amount to accrue for the period. If a yearly sum, in 
lieu of salary,is allowed the officer for expenses, the can- 
didate’s expenditures must not exceed 10 per cent. of one 
year’s allowance. If the office is one for which no salary 
is allowed except fees, or a salary not exceeding $900 a 
year and fees, expenditures must not exceed $150. The 
Missouri law adopts a ratio based upon the number of 
voters, forbidding any candidate for office to exceed the 
following rates: For 5000 voters or less, $100; for 
each 100 voters over 5000 and under 25,000, $2; for 
each 100 voters over 25,000 and under 50,000, $1; and 
for each 100 over 50,000, 50 cents, the number of voters 
to be ascertained by the total number of votes cast for 
all the candidates for such office at the last preceding 
regular election. 

It is interesting to compare these methods with a 
third one that was in the Connecticut measure which 
failed to become a law. This divided the offices into 
five classes, and fixed a maximum expenditure for each 
class as follows: Class I included candidates for gov- 
ernor and Congress, and the limit was $1500; class 
II, United States senators, minor State officers, and 
county officers, $1000; class III, State senators, probate 
judges, and mayors, $500; class IV, representatives in 
the legislature, and all borough, town, city, and school 
officers, $300; class V, all other officers, $300. 

In regard to the enforcement of the laws, the Missouri 
statute provides that the person receiving the next high- 
est number of votes to that cast for a successful candi- 
date can at any time during the latter’s term of office 
make application by affidavit to the attorney-general to 
bring an action to have him ousted from office on the 
ground of violation of any of the terms of the act. Such 
application must be accompanied by a bond in the sum 
of $1000 as the means of defraying possible costs to 
which he may be liable under the suit, and it is made the 
duty of the attorney-general to begin action himself, or to 
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direct it by the county prosecuting attorney, within ten 
days after the application is filed. In case of refusal by 
the prosecuting officers, the applicant can bring his own 
action in the name of the State, but at his own expense, 
All actions are given preference on the docket of any 
court in the State. In case of conviction, the judgment 
shall be rendered ousting and excluding the defendant 
from office, and in favor of the State or plaintiff, as the 
case may be, subject to the provisions for the next suc- 
ceeding election. In case the applicant or plaintiff is 
in turn found guilty, he also is to be ousted, and the 
office is to be filled by appointment or by a new election. 

Under the California law any elector may contest the 
right of any person declared elected to an office, within 
from twenty to forty days after election, according to the 
office involved, and it is made the duty of the district 
attorney of the county to begin forthwith, if there is 
reasonable ground for so doing, proceedings in court 
against the accused. If the district attorney fails or re- 
fuses faithfully to perform his duty, he shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction must forfeit 
his office. Any citizen may employ an attorney to assist 
the district attorney in this work. Every candidate con- 
victed of violating the law must forfeit his office, and 
cannot be appointed to it during the period for which 
he was elected. 

The Kansas law is less specific and less stringent 
in its provisions than the two we have been consider- 
ing, but is a fairly good law. It requires sworn pub- 
lication by both candidates and committees, forbids 
treating and bribery and undue influence of all kinds, 
and makes forfeiture of office the penalty for all candi- 
dates found guilty of violating its provisions. A cor- 


respondent of THE CENTURY, writing about its first 
trial in the elections of April, 1893, says: 

The value of the law has been demonstrated by the mu- 
nicipal elections in April. There was less money spent in 


every city, the elections were more orderly, and there was 
much less corruption than formerly. The mayor-elect of 


the capital city, Topeka, with over 10,000 voters, filed his 
verified statement showing the total expenditure in his 
behalf to have been less than $50, which was certainly 
very small, considering the determined opposition to his 
election, though it was about the average of the election 
expenses in other cities of Kansas. 


The practical working of the California and Missouri 
laws will be watched with great interest. Their suc- 
cess will depend largely upon the amount of public sen- 
timent in favor of their rigid enforcement, for upon that 
hangs the fate of all similar laws everywhere. We be- 
lieve that there is a steady growth in this sentiment, 
the evidence of which is to be found in the increasing 
stringency of the successive laws which are enacted. 
Each new one is a gain on its predecessors, and each 
commands a wider and more interested audience. 


The Only Literary Success Worth Having. 


THE relation between editors and authors was dis- 
cussed in the last number of THE CENTURY — espe- 
cially the relation between the editor and the unknown 
author. 

The general subject has so many ramifications that 
one is tempted to recur to the main theme, and to fol- 
low out the branches thereof again from the editorial 
point of view. The point of view of the author has made 
itself evident in literature more conspicuously than that 
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of the editor; perhaps because the authors greatly out- 
number the editors, and also because the experience of 
the author is always more individual and interesting 
than that of the editor. The former is a person, the lat- 
ter isafunctionary. The author has a career which may 
be both picturesque and pathetic. The editor is a bu- 
reau ; or if, to a certain extent, a person with a history, 
this history is very largely lost in the history of an 
“institution.”’ If the institution happens to be a “suc- 
cessful ”’ one, this again detracts from the interest in the 
editor as an individual. The actual or supposed alliance 
of the editor with the publisher makes him, in the view 
of the author, rather an agent, or representative, and not 
altogether an independent force. And so it is that the 
editor does not often present his side of the various liter- 
ary problems in which he is involved with the frankness 
and fullness that frequently characterize the story of the 
author. Perhaps this is fortunate, because, as the editor 
to some extent commands the situation, it is evident 
that if he should avail himself of all his opportunities 
to put forth his own professional opinions, he would 
soon become an unmitigated bore. 

But,to proceed, we were a good deal interested lately in 
hearing an editor — who, however, was, we fear, some- 
thing of an old fogy — draw a comparison between the 
method of procedure on the part of authors in the earlier 
days of American literature and our own time. He said 
he thought there was a great deal of talent afloat nowa- 
days, but it lacked concentration ; it was too subject to 
distraction. He said he had seen any number of bright 
and strong beginnings end in slight accomplishment 
through lack of continuity of purpose, and of a high ar- 
tistic ideal. How many of our writers, he asked, proceed 
as did the earlier men, with deliberation, and with the 
success that follows intensity of purpose, from one work 
of art toanother? Leaving out the question ofthe greater 
cost of living,— which may indeed be balanced by the 
greater pecuniary rewards,— it sometimes seems that 
the ease of reaching the public nowadays, by one chan- 
nel or another, renders less important in the mind of 
the author the appearance each time made by him be- 
fore that public. 

See how it was with the older writers: study the ca- 
reers of Irving and Hawthorne, Bryant and Longfellow, 
and see how they did their “ prettiest”? each time; and 
see how this deliberate progress on their part rapidly or 
gradually impressed the public with a sense of their 
art. If it is true that many of our better Writers do not 
build up their work with the artistic conscience of the 
elder men; that they yield to the distracting environment 
—to the clamorous editorial environment, itself, per- 
haps — if this is true, how natural that younger writers 
should be too easily satisfied with insufficient achieve- 
ment, and fail to keep before their eyes a true standard, 
resting satisfied with a success achieved merely by some 
salient quality, not, perhaps, the most artistic or lasting. 

When one sees certain of our writers proceeding 
with patience in a serene and contemplative spirit, in 
pursuance of a lofty ideal, one does not wish to be com- 
mitted to sweeping assertions, which would lead to un- 
just applications. But surely it is safe to say that there 
never was a time in the history of American literature 
when it has seemed more needful to insist upon art, 
and always art, as a requisite to the only “success”’ 
worth having. 





OPEN LETTERS. 


The Vancouver Centenary, and the Discoverers of 
Pacific America. 

OR some time preceding this last year of Chicago, 
the search-lights of history have been turned upon 
Columbus, his immediate successors, and the valiant 
Norse predecessor. Following upon these studies of 
Atlantic America, the local pride of Pacific America now 
demands the honors due the discoverers of the western 
shores of the New World. The hazardous voyage of 
Sir Francis Drake, resulting in the narrative “The 
World Encompassed,”’ and of those other early round- 
the-world navigators who ventured into and across the 
great South Sea, are being celebrated at the present 
California Midwinter International Exposition, which 
is for the praise and glory of the whole Pacific coast. 
It was only a half-century after Columbus that galleons 
came to the Golden Gate, and now, side by side with 
models of these crafts, California’s people show the 
counterfeit of the magnificent battle-ship just launched 
from the ways within that Western sea-gate — match- 
pieces for the caravels and the battle-ship at Chicago. 

It is no longer questioned that some Chinese Leif 
Ericsson touched upon the Pacific coast centuries be- 
fore Sir Francis rode in the shadow of Tamalpais, and 
Buddhist priests reached New Spain before Cabrillo, 
Vizcaino, and Ferrelo brought their galleons from the 
south, and the piratical ones concealed their booty on 
the Farallones. 

Professor George C. Davidson, the veteran scientist 
of the Pacific coast, whose surveys of thirty years cover 
all of that ocean’s edge from Mexico to Bering Sea, has 
fully identified all the anchorages of these earliest visi- 
tors, and elaborated the proofs that Sir Francis Drake 
anchored in the little bay north of the Golden Gate, and 
not in the harbor of San Francisco, as so long supposed. 

Even after the great navigator, Captain James Cook, 
came into the Pacific, the vast, mysterious South Sea was 
arealm of fable. Lilliput, Brobdingnag, and the lost At- 
lantis were washed by its waters ; Del Fonte’s river, the 
archipelago of San Lazaria, De Fuca’s Strait, or those 
of Anian, tempted two centuries of discovery before the 
mystery was dispelled. In his second voyage Cook 
proved that the imaginary southern or Antarctic conti- 
nent of that day did not exist. In his third and last 
voyage he supplemented the work of Bering, proving 
how closely the continental shores of Asia and America 
approached, and sailed up to the edge of the ice-pack 
in the Arctic. The recent publication of Captain Cook’s 
own journal of his last voyage is most opportune at this 
season of sudden interest in all things concerning Pa- 
cific America, and it is to be hoped that a reprint of Van- 
couver’s now rare “ Voyages ” will soon bring the work 
of that great surveyor within every student’s reach. 

George Vancouver, who entered the British navy at 
the age of thirteen, was a midshipman with Cook on the 
voyages toward the south pole and the north pole. In 
1790 he was given the orders the execution of which fills 
the volumes entitled, “ A Voyage of Discovery to the 
North Pacific Ocean and Round the World, In Which 
the Coast of Northwest America has been Carefully 
Examined and Accurately Surveyed; Undertaken by 
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His Majesty’s Command, Principally with a View to 
Ascertain the Existence of any Navigable Communica- 
tion between the North Pacific and North Atlantic 
Oceans ; and Performed in the years 1790, 1791, 1792, 
1793, 1794, and 1795. In the Discovery sloop of war, 
and armed tender Chatham, under the Command of 
Captain George Vancouver.” 

This long voyage, during which three summer sea- 
sons were spent in surveying the Northwest Coast and 
three winter seasons were devoted to the Sandwich Isl- 
ands, was more fruitful of results than any other ex- 
pedition of its kind—the greatest and most accurate 
piece of surveying recorded; their completeness caus- 
ing Vancouver’s charts to remain standards of authority 
for almost a hundred years. 

Vancouver’s commission ordered him to proceed by 
way of the Cape of Good Hope and the Sandwich Isl- 
ands to the Northwest Coast, and to take over the fort 
at Nootka, which Spain had been forced to cede to 
Great Britain bythe Convention at Madrid in 1790. He 
was then to survey that coast from latitude 30° N. to 
Cook’s Great River, examining all considerable inlets 
and mouths of rivers for the supposed passage through 
to the Atlantic—as the reported voyages of Berkely, 
Meares, Kendrick, and Quimper in behind Nootka had 
revived a belief in the existence of Juan de Fuca’s Strait. 

Vancouver was not a discoverer, and was not entitled 
to any such first honors mistakenly accorded him. He 
only verified the reports of others, sailing by their notes 
and rough sketches ; but his narrative and charts being 
the first published, and remaining for so long the sole 
authority, he has rather usurped the laurels of his 
predecessors. He sighted Cape Mendocino in April, 
1792, and, cruising within a league of land, rounded 
Cook’s Cape Flattery, entered De Fuca’s noble strait, 
and proceeded to explore “the promised expansive 
Mediterranean Ocean, which by various accounts is said 
to have existence in these regions.” There he found 
landscapes “almost as enchantingly beautiful as the 
most elegantly finished pleasure-grounds in Europe,” 
and that “ the country exhibited everything that boun- 
teous nature could be expected to draw into one point 
of view.”” But while he “could not believe that any 
uncultivated country had ever been discovered exhibit- 
ing so rich a picture,”’ he sowed seeds of discord by his 
ill-considered nomenclature. Asa boy, he saw Captain 
Cook scrupulously recording the native names of every 
place, and making every effort to obtain them, but it 
does not appear that Vancouver ever made an effort to 
learn one local name. Had he but pointed a finger in 
dumb inquiry, we might enjoy some better name for 
Puget Sound and the matchless ‘mountain that guards 
its eastern wall, and the Rainier-Tacoma controversy 
would not have arisen to embroil two cities, and to force 
that technically just, but poetically unjust, decision from 
the Board of Geographic Names as to the name of the 
superb peak at the head of Puget Sound. 

By a strange fatality Vancouver missed the oppor- 
tunity to impose commonplace names upon the great 
rivers of the coast. Although anchoring in the discol- 
ored waters off their mouths, he failed to discover the 
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Columbia, the Fraser, and the Stikine, and even scouted 
the possible existence of the first two when Gray and 
the Spaniards reported them. 

He first visited the Spanish settlement of “ St. Fran- 
cisco” in California in November, 1792, when the Pre- 
sidio was garrisoned by thirty-five soldiers, and sheep 
and cattle grazed on all the hills. The commandant’s 
adobe house, where Vancouver visited the sergeant 
temporarily in command, is still standing. Vancouver 
also visited the Franciscan and Santa Clara missions, 
and about twenty-five miles below San Francisco, he 
entered a country he “little expected to find in these 
regions. For about twenty miles it could only be 
compared to a park which had originally been closely 
planted with the true old English oak.” 

The accounts of Vancouver’s California visits of 1793 
and 1794 are most interesting, and his search of all the 
fiords of the great north coast, all “ terminating as usual ” 
in some cul-de-sac, is a romance of exploration. At last 
it was proved that no passage through the mountains 
existed, and by the surveyor’s last camp-fire on Alaska 
islands they remembered “with no small portion of 
facetious mirth” that they had set sail to find the mys- 
terious Northwest Passage on the first of April. 

Vancouver’s “ Voyages ”’ is still the best handbook 
for all that marvelous scenic coast. Yet of this great 
surveyor neither a full biography nor a portrait is ob- 
tainable, and copies of his works are seldom found 
save in the largest libraries. 


Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore. 


American Artists Series. 
H., BOLTON JONES. (See page 771.) 

In no class of pictorial representation is there so 
much variety and individuality among American ar- 
tists as in that of landscape, and no class of picture is 
more popular, for happily we have outgrown the old 
prejudice which relegated landscape to a place inferior 
to that of figure-painting. To say nothing of our In- 
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ness, who is in the world’s first rank, we have in Davis, 
Martin, Tryon, and others, delightfully individual and 
successful landscape-painters. 

The picture “ Spring,” engraved on page 771, is the 
work of one of the most conscientious and sensitive of 
the landscapists. Mr. Bolton Jones knows nature and 
loves her well, and he is so well skilled in the use of 
his materials as to be able deftly to transfix many of her 
moods. In other words, he is a well-trained painter. 

Mr. H. Bolton Jones was born in Baltimore in 1848. 
Eighteen years later he exhibited in the National Acad- 
emy of Design in New York. In 1876- he went to 
France. He did not go through any regular academ- 
ical course there, but painted from nature in Pont-Aven 
and other parts of Brittany, and spent one year in like 
manner in Algiers. During his residence in France 
he profited much by contact with artists older than he, 
among these Wylie, Pelouse, and Defaux. In 1881 
Mr. Jones was admitted an Associate of the National 
Academy of Design, and two years later he was made a 
full member. He shortly after became its vice-presi- 
dent, a position which he held for several years. He 
received medals at the Paris and Chicago expositions. 


W. Lewis Fraser. 


*“* Garfield and Conkling ’’— A Correction. 


In the January CENTURY, ex-Senator Dawes, de- 
scribing the “Garfield and Conkling” controversy, 
said that the feeling was intensified “ by the appoint- 
ment to the cabinet of a Secretary of the Treasury 
from New York, not only without consultation with 
the Senator, but against his earnest recommendation 
of another.” Mr. Dawes writes to explain that “ strict 
accuracy would have required me to say ‘ by the offer of 
an appointment,’ ”’ etc., the offer having been made to 
Judge Folger before the appointment of William Win- 
dom. Judge Folger subsequently accepted the Treasury 
portfolio from President Arthur. THE EDITOR. 
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Minerva in Boston. 


M Y Minerva flouts the Graces, and forgets how fair 
LVI her face is, 
But the higher criticism she entirely comprehends ; 
So she dresses very plainly, after some reform un- 
ainly, 
And looks on Briggs and Spencer as her intimates 
and friends. 


She ’s indifferent to ices and confectioners’ devices, 
But on esoteric Buddhism she loves to ponder 
well; 
And though she never glances at the popular romances, 
She indulges on occasion in a “study” or “ pastel.” 


She ’s superior to flirtation; she contributes to “The 
Nation,” 
And she ’d be a rank agnostic if she did n’t know 
so much; 
She declines in social duty to display her modest 
beauty, é 
But she’s put a poem of Browning into genuine low 
Dutch. 


She is musically clever, and the “tune” taboos forever, 
For to “ Vagner”’ she is faithful, and to Brahms she 
gives her heart ; 
Then at art’s high altar kneeling she will talk “ tech- 
nic” and “ feeling,” 
Andif I say, “ It’s pretty,” will reply, “ But is it art ?”’ 


Dare I ever hope to hold her in the arms that would 
infold her ? 
Or, with Plato for my pattern, must I tell my love 
in Greek ? 
Let me curb this crude young passion, and, since 
courting ’s out of fashion, 
Woo Minerva with a problem, and of Eros shyly 
speak. 


Most persistently I ’m cramming, but I weary of my 
shamming, 
And am not intoxicated with Castalia’s bitter cup ; 
I might win the maid’s affections through a course in 
conic sections, 
But I wonder if, once married, I could keep the 
blamed thing up. 
Edward A. Church. 
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The Kodak Fiend. 


Ou, doan’ go out, ’Lias, doan’ go out, 
For de kodak fiend he ’s all about; 


You know yo’ features mighty plain, 
An’ he haunt de street an’ de meader-lane; 


He sets in de kyar w’en de kyar goes by, 
An’ de railroad one, he ’s mighty sly ; 


He doan’ care w’eder you clean or not, 
An’ he ’Il take yo’ rags right on de spot. 
Ef he do it now wid yo’ ’lasses face, 

I tell you, ’Lias, you ’Il be ’n disgrace. 


No, doan’ go out, ’Lias, doan’ go out, 
For de kodak fiend he ’s all about; 


He come down hyar de oder day, 

An’ he tuk dis shanty w’en I’s away; 

An’ he drove in front de goats an’ geese, 

An’ de ole lame sheep, wid his thick black fleece; 


De hats in de window an’ rags he got, 
Wid his hoodoo gun, f’om de meader-lot. 


Oh, de kodak fiend, he ’s sly an’ mean, 
An’ you can’t go out near his machine, 


Or he ’ll take you down wid yo’ kinked-up hair, 
An’ yo’ dirty clothes, and yo’ feet all bare. 


He ’s got de meader, de bridge an’ stream, 
An’ de boss’s mule an’ d’ ole ox-team; 


An’ I doan’ now reckon a single spot 
Dat he has n’t look’ for, an’ has n’t got. 


W’en yo’ Uncle Mose’ rode on de mule, 
An’ brought de chil’en home f’om school,— 


Wid six ’pon de small mule’s holler back,— 
De kodak fiend went ’long his track, 
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An’ just ’s dey reached de ole stone wall, 
He sot ’is gun, an’ he tuk dem all; 


An’ I hear he call his hoodooed thing 
“ De School-Out, Mule-Back Blackberry String.” 


So I tell you, ’Lias, ’t ain’t safe any more 
For ’spect’ble folks to go out-door; 


’Nless dey go in de edge of night, 
W’en de sun an’ de gun is out o’ sight. 


Joel Benton. 
Biggest of All. 


“Pur away lying: ” this the preacher’s text, 
When a fair Sunday crowded every pew. 

He preached so close that “ What is coming next?’’ 
Kept both bare heads and bonnets all askew. 


Lies of all kinds he deftly classified, 
Giving the forms and colors of each class. 

Where was the hearer, then, that had not lied; 
Who could not somewhere find his looking-glass ? 


Lies of good nature, pity, courtesy, 
Revenge and malice, slander, envy, fear ; 
The lies of business and of policy, 
And lies political, told once a year. 


But, at the sermon’s close, the preacher leant 
Over the pulpit with close-folded arms 
And such a gracious smile, as if it meant 
To balm the conscience pricked with truth’s alarms. 


“ But I do fondly trust, my people dear, 
These subtle sins are found not at your door! ” 
This said; a butt of slander whispered clear, 
“That lie beats everything that went before!” 


Charlotte Fiske Bates. 


Her Smile. 


THE odor is the rose; 
The smile ’s the woman. 
Delights the bud doth sheathe, 
Unfolded, all may breathe. 
So joys that none could know 
Her smiles on all bestow, 
As though a rose were happy to be human! 


RO. I. 
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